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NEW PLANT AT TRENTON, N. J 


Production Increased to Meet 
Growing Demand 


The demand for Mitchell-Bissell Co. Porcelain Guides and 
Rings for Textile Machinery is growing so rapidly that we 
have again enlarged our manufacturing facilities in order to 
keep up with it. 

This growing demand can mean only one thing—a fuller 
realization by Textile Manufacturers that it pays to buy the 
BEST Porcelain Guides and Rings. 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. Guides and Rings are the best because 
they are the hardest, smoothest and longest wearing of any 
that are manufactured today. 


Our Guides and Rings are made in an infinitg xe siety of 
designs to meet every requirement. 


B/S 
Send for Catalogue 


MITCHELL-BISSELL CO. 


251-255 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Table of Contents, page 73. Advertisers’ Index, page 296. Buyers’ Index, page 286. 
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PORCELAIN GUIDES 


for 


Textile Machinery 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send for 
New Catalogue 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


NORTHROP LOOM REPAIRS 


FT 
NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


ee 


MADE BY 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 


5 an Copyright 1917 by Draver Corporation 
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COTTON JUNE, 


PICK YOUR LOOMS A 





A farmer whose tractor had gone back 
on him right in the middle of his busiest ‘Aigy-=» 
season asked a friend, “Sam, how did 
you come to buy a tractor that’s so much 


better than the one I've got?”’ 


Sam replied, “It’s this way. When I'm 
looking over a new piece of machinery | 
always look first in the tool box. If the 
monkey wrench that is supplied is good 
and husky | can generally bank on the 


machine itself.” 


This is an excellent way for textile manu- 


facturers to pick out the right kind of loom. 


Don't look at the looms from the outside only, but 


look at the working parts—the bearings. 


Just as the husky wrench indicated to the farmer that the 
machinery would last longer, so do Hyatt Roller Bearings indicate 


that looms will give better service. Hyatt Roller Bearings are dura- 





ble, dependable, save power and lub ricant and exclude dirt and dust. 















Moreover, they increase production. Take the looms pictured here for instanc:. 


These Hyatt equipped looms increased production approximately 26% for the 





Stewart Silk Company, Easton, Pa. 


When you buy looms look at the bearings. If they are Hyatt Roller Bearing 






you can bank on the looms. If not, specify them. Write for our data on loom 






at once. 


HYATTBEARINGSFOR 
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PICKED HIS TRACTOR 


SN 


These 

Hyatt 

equipped 

looms in 

creased pro- 

duction approxi- 

mately 26% for the 
Stewart Silk Company, 
Easton, Pa. They’ll do the 


same for you. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION _ TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 
, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
DeTRon, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, 
Tools, Line Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial Trucks, Railway 
Service Cars, Storage Battery, Locomotives, Etc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Cranes, Hoists, Machine 


ee ane 


cpeweres 
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Dpensabic 
Looms 
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STAFFORD DUCK LOOM 


The Stafford Company tor a great many years has con- 
centrated on the production of a strictly practical loom. 
Convincing proof of the soundness of this idea is found 
in the large list of repeat orders for Stafford looms from 
a steadily growing list of progressive mills both in this 
country and Canada. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY} 
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Simplicity 
Excelsior Cocoanut Oil Emulsion is made over a simple for- 


mula. It is an emulsion of pur=2 cocoanut oil, with only those 


materials added which are neces:zary to emulsify this oil properly. 


True, the limits within whic these few ingredients may vary 


are narrow and exceptional care is taken to prevent any deviation 





from a fixed standard, but the p:oduct itself is a simple thing. 


You know what you are us'ng, when Excelsior Cocoanut 


Oil Emulsion is applied as a softener in your processes. 


Excelsior 


COCOANUT OIL 


Emulsion 












An oil or fat to be used as a softener must be emulsified 
perfectly in order that uniform effects can be secured. The ad- 
vantages of a properly made softener are far reaching—as are alco 


the disadvantages of an improperly prepared softener. 


Purity, concentration, uniformity and permanence of emul- 
sion make Excelsior Cocoanut Oil Emulsion the highest value 
softener. It is manufactured and sold only by ourselves—direct 
to the mills. We recognize the responsibility which we accept 
when we recommend a softener—and have no desire to delegate 


this responsibility.—‘*‘Look us up.”’ 


Textile Oil Department. 
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NO GUARANTEE REQUIRED FOR 


On October 6, 1909, when Hyatt Roller Bearmg Hangers were 
not so well known, it was necessary to make a five-year guarantee 
in order to obtain an order for Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers from 
the Harley-Davidson Motor Company. 


But on November 14, 1919, when Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers 
had become widely known for their durability and dependability, 
there was no mention of a guarantee on a repeat order from this 
company. 


Because of the ten years of reliable, economical operation received 
from their first Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers, the Harley-David- 
son Motor Company looks upon them as a product which needs 
no guarantee. Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers stand on their own 
merits—savings in power and lubrication costs, their positive self- 
oiling feature and their length of life (29 years in some plants). 
These merits make Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers standardized 
transmission equipment. 


Transmission engineers who specify Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers 
can make sure of this same reliable, economical operation. Write 
for our bulletin No. 125 and investigate the many advantages of 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING OOMPANY 


emg tape INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION alex came 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Bearings for 
Tools. Line Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, 






Railway Service Cars, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 





Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 





HYATT BEARINGS 





Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars,':‘Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine 
Industrial Trucks, 
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STANDARDIZED TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


orders for Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Hangers, ten years apart, received from 
the Harley-Davidson Motor Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Reliable—and Why 


No Rubbing Parts 
In the Westinghouse 
Water-Sealed Gland 


(Advertisement No. 3—Feature No. 3) 


Hk packing of a steam turbine is a detail of grea 
importance and deserving of the careful considera 
tion of the turbine buyer. 

The function of the turbine packing gland is to seal tly 
turbine against the admission of air into the turbine cylin 
der when operating condensing, and to prevent the eseay) 
of steam to atmosphere during non-condensing operatioi 

Turbine packing glands are of three gen 
eral types: 

First—Those depending upon the rub 
bing contact of carbon rings, which necessa 
rily entails wear and sometimes local heat 
' . \ Wy ie ing of the turbine shaft, as well as objection 
oe ' WL A : able air leakage into the turbine and steam 

: MERE leakage into the engine room. 

Second — Those employing labyrinth 
packing, which is steam-sealed. Objection- 
able steam leakage into the engine room, and 
impaired economy owing to lowered vacuum, 
are common to this type. 

Third—The Westinghouse Water- 
Sealed Gland, in which there are no rub 
bing parts, and in which there can be no 
wear. The seal is perfect, with nothing 
to impair the turbine efficiency. 

The Westinghouse Water- 
Sealed Gland contributes ma- 
terially to the high operating 
efficiency and the reliability 
of the Westinghouse Steam 
Turbine. 


WESTINGHOUSE Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co 
ELECTRIC East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


estinghouse 


Location of Water-Sealed Gland 
Runners on Rotor | 
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Rosemary Manufacturing Co. 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 
Using a Large Numbzsr of Individually Driven Looms 


Like the many others who have installed The satisfaction experienced with Westing- 
Westinghouse Individual Loom Motor Drive, _ house Individual Loom Drive is clearly indi- 
the Rosemary Manufacturing Co. has _ cated by the frequent repeat orders that have 


achieved these results : come from this customer. 
(1) A product of better quality. The broad experience of Westinghouse 
(2) Areduction in power expense. Textile Power Experts is always available in 
(3) Increased output. the solution of your power problems. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pitsburgh, Pa. 


908 
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— Sometimes it 1s helpful, in select- 
ing a stoker, to know who has installed 
the type you have in mind, and why. 
—Leaflet 3491 tells who have picked 
the Westinghouse Underfeed. 
—Leaflet 1615 describes the fuel 
and load conditions for which the 
Westinghouse Underfeed is _ best 
fitted. 

—Write our nearest office for 
circulars. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in All Large American Cities 


tis 


Underfeed, 




















Roney eno and Chain Grate Stokers 
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Westinghouse Underfeed Y 
Stoker is largely due / 
to our system of air. 7 
distribution described 7 

._ in Leaflet 2023/7 
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The Choice of 
a Stoker ‘always 
narrows down to‘a 
Study of Plant Re- 


quirements. 


Se 
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Motor Truc 


Worm Driven 


Built and engined to shoulder their way through staggering trucking 
with surprisingly low upkeep and operating costs. 
Every part ina Corbitt Truck is built for Power. Continental Red Seal Motors 
with latest design governor which controls speed of motor, regulates supply 


of gas and acts as brake, and every other highest known standard unit through- 
out, identify the durability and repair-free service of this great truck. 


Corbitt Trucks have stood up under the severest tests for nine years. There 
is not yet a worn-out Corbitt Truck on record. 


Six sizes—1 to 5 tons. We will gladly help you to select the model best suited 
to your business. 


Write for new Corbitt catalogue and full information. 


Corbitt Motor Truck Company 
Henderson, N. C. 





SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
Cotton Machinery 


INCLUDING 
OPENING, CONVEYING AND DISTRIBUTING EQUIPMENT 


VERTICAL OPENER COMBINATION 


PICKING ROVING WARPING 
CARDING SPINNING SLASHING 
DRAWING SPOOLING TWISTING 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery 


SHOPS AT 
LOWELL, MASS. BIDDEFORD, ME. 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Branch Office, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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IRON BODY BRONZE MOUNTED 


NGLE,CROSS 


give lasting satisfaction in service. Their 
design, extreme strength and durability 
due to the high quality materials used, 
and the Lunkenheimer system of test and 
inspection which they undergo, insure 
safety and maximum valve service. 
Lunkenheimer “Valve-iron’’ is close 
grained and has a tensile strength far in 
excess of the iron used in the average 
valve. The trimmings are made of 
Lunkenheimer “Valve-bronze,” a material 
possessing extreme wear resisting qualities. 
The spring seat, peculiar to 
Lunkenheimer valves, will compensate 
for any slight distortion which may be 
caused by temperature change or pipe 
strains. The seating surfaces are re- 
grindable and all the parts renewable. 
For high temperature service these 
valves can be supplied with trimmings 
made of Lunkenheimer ‘Valve-nickel” 
All standard sizes, in three weights, for 
working steam pressures up to 125, 175 
and 250 pounds. 
Specify LUNKENHEIMER Iron 
Body Valves and insist on their installation. 
Distributors of Lunkenheimer Products 
situated in every commercial centre. 


tHE LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


—ee “QUALITY "= 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 


CINCINNATI 
New York Chicago Boston London, 


AMERICAS BEsy 
LUNKENHEIMER 


“QUALITY = 


SINCE 1862 
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STRENGTH 
with LIGHTNESS 


HEN the Curtiss Brothers set out to add the 
Eagle’s path to man’s highways with the 


airplane, their construction policy was 
strength with lightness. 

The needs of all industrial constructions are being 
met nowadays with material that combines 
utmost strength with minimum weight. 


KEYSTONE “PEERLESS” 
SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


hold undisputed preference wherever the 
efficiency of mill equipment is gauged by 
long-lasting durability and lightness. 

They are strong, easy to handle, and are made of 
Keystone Fibre—the fibre that will outlast 
by many years any other fibre twice as 
heavy. 

Equip your mill with these roving cans of highest 
efficiency. 

Your mill supply house has them. 


Write for our book on Keystone Holloware Mill Equipment. 


Keystone |ilbne Company 


BOx 146 Yorklyn, Delaware 
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Mason Automatic Loom 


With Battery, Warp Stop Motion, 
Feeler and Shuttle Lock. Randolph 
Crompton’s patents. Fewer parts. 
Standard Construction. Rebound- 
ing Shuttles Overcome. Damage 
to Shuttles and Bobbins Reduced. 


MasonMachine Works 


Taunton, Mass. 


E. Howard, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
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Air Conditioning Systems 


No single air conditioning system will apply to all 
requirements of humidifying. There is a right kind 
for your particular problem. Note our complete line. 


Central Station Equipment 





1. Ventilating 3. Heating 5. Constant Regain 






2. Cooling 4. Humidifying 6. Air Cleansing 









Fan Driven (High Duty) Humidifiers 











1. Local ventilating, and super capacity in 
air conditioning. 2. Wall ventilating type. 






These with Electrically driven fans. 










Atomizer Type Humidifiers 








1. General Mill use, best adapted to old or low posted 
rooms. 2. Special applications, such as direct applica- | 
tion of moisture on picker-laps, a further refinement | 
being the Turbo-Sprayer. 3. Compressed air cleaning 






as a by-product. 






Spray Type Humidifiers 






eee 


Same as High-Duty, without fans. Not as effective as 
High-Duty. Recommended for special cases only. 






Humidity Regulating and Indicating 
Apparatus 






| Parks-Cramer Company As 
Engineers & Contractors = 
i 





Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of the Following 


Machines 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening Drawing Frames 
’ , 71 ° . \) 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing egy . 

pt “ Spinning Frames 
Picking 
Revolving Flat Cards 
Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 
Combing Machines Quillers 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


Spoolers 


Twisters 


Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers : 
Condensers Twisters 

Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


Rings, Spindles, Flyers, Saddles and Hank Clocks 


for All Makes of 
Spinning, Twisting and Roving Frames 


Descriptive Catalogues sent on application 


MAIN OF fice ENORVORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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“Water—Water Everywhere 


And All Too Warm to Drink” 


Cool, palatable Drinking Water served from sanitary Government approved PURITAN ‘‘CANTON- 
MENT’’ FOUNTAINS AND COOLERS will go farther than any other thing to maintain your maximum 
production curve during hot summer months; besides making healthy, happy and contented employees. 

PURITAN ‘‘CANTONMENT”’ FOUNTAINS AND COOLERS were designed to meet the demand 
of our Government for better drinking equipment for use in Cantonments, Naval Training Stations, ete. 

We are the largest exclusive manufacturers of Drinking Equipment and, our fountains are installed 
in practically al] of the country’s largest organizations, including Schools, Parks, etc., ete. 


—ILLUSTRATIVE LITERATURE UPON REQUEST— 


COTTON 


Illustration is eee ¥ Puritan Fountains and 
of our a ae ¢ Coolers are without doubt 
No. 8-570 —\ eS" the most efficient from 
Cooler Fountain 9 ; =. every standpoint. 


‘‘PURITAN”’ 


A POSITIVE Yer me | eg | | 
GUARANTEE ii =a se THE 
afO ONLY KIND YOU 


OF »\ mene tt, | | 
CLEANLINESS BL Na cs, | | ; | CAN AFFORD 


FOOL-PROOF 


ABSOLUTELY 
PRACTICAL 


SANITARY 


sion Halsey W. Taylor Co. Pestle 


Warren, Ohio. 


‘“‘APPROVED AND ADOPTED BY ALL DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY”’ 
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Established Reliability 
in Humidification 


OUR EQUIPMENTS ARE GUARANTEED TO SATISFACTORILY 
PERFORM THE SPECIFIC WORK FOR WHICH THEY 
ARE RECOMMENDED 








The development of our systems has always kept in advance of the prog- 
ress of the science of humidification as applied to textile manufacture. 

The recognized necessity of adequate humidity, involving abnormal distri- 
bution of moisture automatically controlled to exact requirements, found our 
HIGH DUTY FAN TYPE MOTOR DRIVEN HUMIDIFIER 
with automatic contro] requisite for the most exacting demands, proved and 
perfected by years of service and experience. 

OUR AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL 
is independent of electrical or complicated mechanism. It is designed and 


constructed for Practical Mill Usage, requires no Skilled Attendance, and is 
Efficient and Reliable. 


























The volume of orders received during the first three months of 1920 far 
surpasses all our previous records, a majority being repeat orders from 
those who know the satisfactory performance of our equipment. 


While we are booking large contracts for the High Duty type, we also have 
a large volume of business in orders for our regular Comins Sectional Humid- 
ifiers, and Atomizer or Compressed Air Systems. 


Our Specialties are all STANDARDS of 
MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifiers (Taking Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be 
fresh air into the room from outside) appled to systems already installed) 

Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 













American Moistening Company 


Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 













WILLIAM R. WEST, President FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres., Treas. & Gen’l Mer. 
W. RB. GRACE & CO., ANDERSEN, MEYER & CO., LTD. W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
New York Shanghai, China Hamilton, Canada 
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Southern Cotton Mills 


Old time methods are giving way to new 
ideas. Yesterday's plans are being thrown 
into the discard because it is realized that busi- 
ness today must be handled along different 
lines from that of the past. 


In the Cotton mill and Textile plant condi- 
tioned air is playing a big part in production. 
A higher quality of product and more helpful 
employees is the rule in a plant equipped with 
Sirocco Air Conditioning apparatus. 


If it is a question of ventilating equipment 
one of our Sales Engineers located near you 
will give you definite information as to how 
Sirocco equipment can be utilized for your 


needs. 


American Blower Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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300 Days’ Labor 
Lost Each Week 


*UUEUOUEAAUUOOOUOAUOUOOUOUOCAUUEAOUVenBENOMOORODUOEAUUGOAUUEOUUGOOOUOOODUAOOUEOQOUOGOUCEOOUCEEOuOOOUEEOUUUOOOUONOGuONOUOGOUuOOOUOGOOIOGAIIOONEE 
| T IME is money! You can 
eee save this tremendous 
> PRODUCTIVE TIME that 
That & is lost when your workers 
stay home to wash and iron, 
15,600 


if you install your own Mill 
Year 


ST 


Village Laundry, and do the 
work at cost. Your em- 
ployees can earn more in the 
mill than they can save by 
staving home and washing. 

Your Mill Village Plant 
ean do all the washing for all 
of your employees—in a 


ek 


TM hd modern, sanitary fashion— 
all household pieces can be 
handled, as well as coats, 
ne aprons, uniforms—any gar- 


National 


Inks— 
BEST for all ments 
~ plovees at their work. 


used by your em- 


’ 


ie vadiiiiias for Your Mill Village Laundry 


be sure to include ‘‘National’’ Equipment, so that all garments can 
be IDENTIFIED. This will insure the return of every piece sent 
Result: satisfied employees. 


I ri 


SUT 


E illustrate our Improved No. 8 National Power Marking Machine. 
which marks all articles neatly and indelibly. Write us today—let us 
advise you regarding a Mill Village Laundry. 
TEXTILE DEPARTMENT OF 


The National Marking Machine Co. 


1068 Gilbert Ave. General Offices Cincinnati, O. 


New York Office: Boston Office: Chicago Office: Philadelpt Office: 
40-44 West Fourth St., 100 Boylston St., 707-8 Cambridge Bldg., inion pen — 
New York City. Room 722, Colonial Bldg. 160 N. Wells St. 125 N. 10th St. 
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OMPRESSING 56 Ibs. to the cubic foot, the CUMMIN’S HIGH 
Cc DENSITY PRESS makes it possible for a much greater amount 
of cotton to be stored in a freight car or on shipboard than is 
possible under the old process of baling. 
ONE of the biggest problems has always been that of transportation at 
the minimum amount of expense and to deliver cotton at its destina- 
tion in the best condition. Proper baling has effectively solved this 


problem, 


To have proper baling it is neces This modern method for the mar- 
sary to have uniformity as well as_ keting of cotton is here to stay. It 
density and this is what Cummin’s wij] continue to revolutionize the 
Presses provide. Further, they jnqustry. Old time methods must 
mean more, for in the terms of 
money they pay in actual dollars 
and cents. More cotton can be 
loaded—it will stand rougher hand- 
ling, and still can be delivered in 
just as good condition as when 
loaded. solute superiority. 


make way for modern systems in 
order for the wheels of industry to 
keep turning. The economy of the 
Cummin’s press is so evident that 
there is no question as to its ab- 


END-PRESSED baling has demonstrated its value to the cotton in- 
dustry so conclusively that not to utilize it in service every season is 
just the same as doing away with the motor or some one of the thous- 
and, other utilities. 


Write today for our descriptive catalog. 


W. D. CRUMPTON, Inc. , American Representative, 8-10 Bridge St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘DAVID BRIDGE & COMPANY, Ltd., Manchester, England. 
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“*The Monroe is the best calculat- 
ing machine made for Cotton Mill 
use. Every person in our office 
uses this machine, and the fact 
that it does not require a special 
operator makes its value to us 
greater.’”’ 


Extract of letter from 
DIXIE COTTON MILLS, 
[LaGrange, Ga. 





An extra set of brains 
for everyone in your ) 
ofice—that is the 
Monroe Calculating 
Machine. It will do all 
the figure “thinking” 
in connection with 
payrolls, cost sheets, 
chain discounts, warp- 
age, fillage, invento- 
ries, invoices, etc. 





An Extra Set of Brains— 
An Extra Set of Eyes— 


For Everyone in Your Office 


A N extra set of brains—when the Monroe multiplies, A N extra set of eyes keeps vigil over the work all the 


or divides, or subtracts, or adds—and every opera- time guarding against the contingency of an. opera- 


tion can be done with equal ease—the Monroe saa? oe 
finds the result for you by the direct method from prob- cite hat A at is the visible check feature of the 














lem to anewer,. Monroe, which enables you to prove your work as you 
You don't have to un-learn time-tested methods of proceed, and insures you the correct answer at the end. 
figuring; you don't have to learn any new methods, You I : } 
simply put your problem up to the Monroe by “writing” n every textile mill, on all kinds of figure-work in 
the problem on the machine; the Monroe assumes the the office or in the mill, let the Monroe do the brain 


rest of the burden for you—an extra set of brains thinks — : oe je 
out the answer for you—with remarkable rapidity and work of your figuring problems. The “Book of Facts 


with absolute accuracy. will show you how the Monroe does it. Simply send 
And you’re CERTAIN the answer is right! along the coupon for your copy—no cost or obligation. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Calculating Machine 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Citie= 






The interlocking packing case, shown in the upper left-hand 
corner, has advantages over other packages, especially for 
carrying heavy materials. In the first place lighter weight 
material can be used in its construction on account of the 
interlocking reinforcement. It is harder to pilfer or break 
open than other packing cases. 


We are now in position to give all orders for shooks prompt 
attention, and will be glad to quote-prices and delivery dates 
on any cases you might require. 


In addition to rectan- 
gular tanks, we manu- 
facture a complete 
line of round tanks 
equipped with round 
iron hoops and malle- 


able draw lugs. 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Box 1025 
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All Styles 


Manufactured from 
Georgia Pine 
White Pine 
Poplar 
Cypress 
and Gum 





All our tanks are man- 
ufactured from heart 
cypress tank stock 
and we guarantee 
them to hold water. 


Your inquiry solicited. 
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What You Can Accomplis 
With Motion 


Pictures 


ees re ok te. eee 

The many applications of Motion Pictures to 
industrial needs furnish striking evidence of their 
tremendous scope. One manufacturer makes 
Motion Pictures a medium for the analysis’ of 
production operations; another uses them for 
the education and training of his employees by 
showing the many phases of the industry in 
which they are engaged. Still another will pro- 
mote an amateur feature photoplay produced by 

opeengananey the employee personnel. In many cases these 

< same films are reassembled at small cost to be 
used for advertising and selling. 


There is nothing difficult or complicated about 

Motion Pictures. Our organization is thorough- 

ly experienced. We will discuss Motion Pictures 

intelligently. We never recommend our services 

r where they cannot be profitably employed. This 
Consultation ° instructive booklet will be gladly mailed to 


executives engaged in the Textile Industry. 


Without Obligation. Request it, and learn how Rothacker Motion 


Pictures will serve you profitably. 


1343 Diversey 
Parkway 
Chicago, Illincis 


tasirn industrial Division, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York. 


The Senior Specialists in 
Motion Picture Advertising 
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pwing Installation of Power's 6 B Motion Picture Machines 
in the Tucopou Mills Theatre 


The Textile Industry Demands the Best 


That is why— 


More Power’s Projectors are used by 
Cotton Mills in the South than all 


Projectors combined. 
“We Have a Special Offer” 


! Our experience in Theatre equipment is at your service 


| Southern Theatre Equipment Company 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEX AS | 
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Playground Days Are Here 


The time has arrived for serious consideration of the needs 
of children in order to supply them with proper play facilities 
and keep them from seeking the dangerous streets. 

There is no better medium for this purpose than a well 
regulated and properly equipped playground. 

‘*Pun-Ful’’ Playground Apparatus is the product of several 
generations of expert mechanical skill and many years of ex- 
perience in catering to the needs of children, with the result 
that we are now supplying Fun-Ful apparatus to all who de- 
mand the best to be had in this equipment. 

Tllustrated is the new Improved Fun-Ful Ocean Wave, which 
affords a wonderful amount of healthful, exhilarating play, 
with absolutely no danger. The motion is a rotating and un- 
dulating movement combined, and children of all ages are very 


enthusiastic about it. 


Your attention is called to these exclusi ‘ 
of the Ocean Wave. Improved ball and mae Benet g —— 
perfect lubrication. Protective Guard Rail. Secondary Oirele 
preventing wooden circle from striking center post. Ey Bolt 
attachments, passing through steel plates, support rods t 
circle, and assure flexibility, also minimize danger of b ki : 
due to lateral strain. reaking, 


The Fun-Ful Ocean Wave was favorably 

; ; ably comme 
the International Recreation Congress recently, poe ye his Art 
recommend its adaptability for both boys and girls valid 


We can offer no better suggestion than an Ocean Wave 
nucleus for a well regulated and equipped playground and re : 
ommend you do not fail to include at least one of th +. 
your order. asks 


We Have 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE PLAYGROUND” 


Including 


SWINGS, SEE-SAWS, GIANT STRIDES, SLIDES, GYMNASIUM COMBINATIONS. 
Write us for catalog today. 


HILL STANDARD 


General Sales Office, 
Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Co. 


Factories: 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Anderson, Ind. 
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ELP 


your 
HELP 
and they will satisfy you 


Provide Proper Recreation 


---billiards and bowling 
a clean sport 


Bowling is the sport where you can 
To exercise RIGHTLY Means To PLAY! PLAYand EXERCISE any old time 
—and regardless of the weather. 


Let us Advise and Assist YOU in Providing 


Recreation 
that will 
Keep YOU and YOUR EMPLOYEES 


Physically Fit 


Write for full information. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches in All Cities 


| BILLIARDS BOWLING 
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F. H. Thomas Company, Boston, Mass. 


A First Aid Room or an Emergency Hospital 
for your Employees will 


Decrease your liability for industrial accidents. 
Decrease time lost through temporary incapacity of your workers. 
Decrease needless suffering from minor injuries and prevent minor injuries 
from developing into serious cases. 
Increase morale and loyalty among your employees and give you opportunity 
to show your interest in the welfare of your workers. 
The F. H. Thomas Company has equipped First Aid Rooms for over four hun- 
dred factories and mills, who have appreciated these facts, including the fol- 
lowing Southern mills: 9 wuirnry MILLS, WHITNEY, 8. C—WATEREE MILL S, CAMDEN, S. ©. 
WINDSON MILLS, WINSBORO, S. C. 
A modern Thomas equipped emergency room will put you also among the pro- 
gressive owners who are saving money and advancing the conditions of their workers. 
Write for information and advice, stating, if possible, the number and nature 
of your accidents. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


F. H. THOMAS COMPANY 


689-691 Boylston Street - Boston, Mass. 
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FINNELL SCRUBBER 


Elgvtrivaly! 


The Growing Need for 


CLEAN 
FLOORS 


in American Business 


FINNELL 
SCRUBBER 
is now used in many 


Auditoriums 
Bakeries 
Banks 
Bottling Works 
Candy Factories 
Churches 
Colleges 
Department Stores 
Fa€tories ( Miscellaneous) 
Food Products Factories 
Halls 
Hospitals 
Hotels 
Knitting Mills 
Public Buildings 
Restaurants 
Retail Stores 
Schools 
Textile Mills 
Wholesale Groceries 
Y. M. C. A.’s 
and miscellaneous buildings 


Names furnished on 
request. State which 
class iaterests you. 


“CLEAN FLOORS 


Reflect Clean Business” 


Clean floors! Clean floors! Clean floors! 

*Tis the cry of Efficiency, echoing 
through the halls of industry. 

From out the homes of civilization, 
where floors are babies’ playgrounds, 
comes the realization that cleanliness is 
essential to a// humanity —everywhere, 
at all times. 

In business, CLEAN FLOORS are now 
known to mean clean work and better 
work, happier workers and greater pro- 
duction. 

“A clean mind and a clean body” 
applies with equal force to the human 
and to the business unit. CLEAN FLOORS 
influence both mind and body. 

The factory worker, the store em- 
ployee, the office building tenant—each 


attains his highest efficiency when sur- 
roundings are most cheerful. Without 
CLEAN FLoorscheerfulness is handicapped. 

Until nine years ago business could 
not afford the expense of “home grade” 
cleanliness. Then came the Finnell Sys- 
tem of Power Scrubbing. It provided the 
means of equaliing, or even surpassing, 
the home standard. 

Today, in more than a hundred lines 
of industry, Finnell-scrubbed CLEAN 
FLOORs are proving their beneficial effect 
on business. 

Note the CLEAN FLOORS wherever you 
go. You can judge a business by its floors, 
for “clean floors refleé&t clean business.” 

Information cheerfully given without 
obligation to you. Address Chicago office. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 


Also manufacturers of Finola Scouring Powder 


General Offices: 188 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Factories: Hannibal, Mo. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


DENVER 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA BUFFALO 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
BOSTON 

CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES NEWARK 
LOUISVILLE 
CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA 


PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK PROVIDENCE SEATTLE 

ST. LOUIS 


FINNELL SYSTE 


OF POWER SCRUBBING 
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Our illustrated cata- 
log, ‘*The One-Man 
Method” will an- 
swer your particular 
trucking problem. 
Send us your name 
and address and we 
will forward you a 
copy of this interesting 
booklet. 


The First and Last 
8 Step:in [ransportation 


From production to final use 
every piece of merchandise passes 
through several stages of transpor- 
tation. You may not be able to ef- 
fectively hasten steamship, rail or 
motor shipments but you can speed 
up truck moving by adopting a 
method that eliminates needless 
waste of time, effort and labor costs. 


The McKinney One-Man 
Truck Service expedites shipments 
because it permits every truckman 
to do his work unassisted, with less 
effort and in half the time required 
withany other hand operated truck. 


Notice the McKinney One- Man 
Truck in the illustration above. 
The long steel package holder 
gripping the barrel does the work 
the extra helper used to do. I¢ 
picks up the load. All the truckman 
has to do is to move his truck up 
to the box, bale or barrel; throw 


the package holder over the load, 
put his foot on the pedal down 
near the bottom of the shaft, pull 
back on the handle and the mer- 
chandise is on its way. 


McKinney One-Man Trucks 
are of light rugged construction, 
easily operated and suitable for 
handling any kind of merchandise 
under the most difficult trucking 
conditions. 


The McKinney One-Man 
Truck Service has been success- 
fully operated by many of the 
country’s leading concerns for 
twenty-five years, yet it is the most 
up-to-date because no other can 
approach it for speed, time, labor 
and effort saving qualities. 


McKinney Manufacturing Co. 


Pittsburgh 
THE LOVINGOOD COMPANY 
14 WALKER STREET, ATLANTA, GA. 


Also manufacturers of McKinney Hinges and Butts, garage 
and farm building door-hardware and furniture hardware 


MCKINNEY one-man TRUCKS 
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Muscle or Machinery? 


Which method in these times of high labor costs are 
you using to secure greater production in your plant, 


mill or factory? 


Today the hand-trucker is as obsolete as the horse 
drawn street car. In practically every industry, at steam- 
ship and railroad terminals, materials are moved quickly 


and cheaply by 


Industrial Trucks, Tractors and Locomotives 
equipped with 


Edison Storage Batteries 


In any service you can depend on Edison equipped 
Trucks, Tractors and Locomotives to stand up under the 


hardest work. 


The all steel and iron construction and the alkaline solu- 
tion of the Edison is a sure guarantee of the greatest 


number of work days from your equipment. 


Do you want maximum efficiency with lowest cost? 
Let us show you what Edison equipped Trucks, Trac- 
tors and Locomotives will do for you. Write for 


Bulletin 600-AD TODAY. 
Edison Storage Battery Co. 


Factory and Main Office: Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
New Orleans Denver Kansas City Atlanta Washington Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Scranton New Haven Buffalo 


The storage battery tractor does the work of ; ; a Phe 

of many hand-truckers, and does it lhe elevating platform truck picks up its Old-time methods of handling ashes, coal 

AE ang load and departs. Indispensable for rapid ; & »_ ooal, 

quicker, better and cheaper. It is speedy, ae ee * oy ae ie a 4 mo gravel, etc., are being replaced by storage 
handling of pieces in quantity production. battery locomotives. 


efficient, tireless. 
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That’s The Big Saving 


Have you ever stopped to figure how much the trucking 
of your raw cotton and cotton fabrics costs you? Have 


‘Well, You’d Be Amazed 


if you figured it up, and then made a comparison with 
the cost for the same trucking on an Elwell-Parker 
Electric Truck. 

One man with an Elwell-Parker Truck will haul ten times 
the goods, at twice the speed he previously moved on a 
hand truck. 


Quicker Haulage Methods Mean 
Greater Mill Production 


Better transportation—quicker transportation—between 
departments, at shipping platform or boiler house, hand- 
ling fuel and ashes, is essential for the maximum of speed 
at your mill, 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Truck is the truck for close 
quarters ; can be operated after an hour’s practice; 15 to 
20 miles on one battery charge. 

Constructed of steel—capacity up to two tons. 
Write for catalogue and information. 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


Pioneer Builders of Electric Industrial Trucks 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Detroit 
Boston Milwaukee 
Philadelphia Denver 
New Haven Kansas City 
Newark San Francisce 
Jacksonville Seattle 
Pittsburg Montreal 
Buffalo F , 
Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Birmingham 

Nashville 

St. Louis 


~ cess HME 


5) 
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Roll Call 


of White Trucks 
in the Textile Industry 


aoe year there is a steady, substantial increase in the number of 
White Trucks operated in the Textile Industry. Each year more 
Textile Manufacturers are convinced that White Trucks are most dura- 
ble, dependable and economical, that they do the most work for the 


least money. 


The following list of representative Textile Manufacturers 
operate a total of 204 White Trucks 


American Woolen Co. 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 


Arlington Mills 

Ashworth Bros., Inc. 
Atlanta Woolen Mills, Inc. 
The Augusta Factory 
Avondale Mills 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
The Beckman Co. 

Bibb Manufacturing Co. 
Brookford Mills Co. 
Cannon Manufacturing Co. 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 
Wm. B. Chant & Son 
Cheney Bros. 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 
Conestee Mills 

Conestee Mills 

Crompton Company 
Dwight Manufacturing Co. 
Earlston Worsted Mills, Inc. 
Ellis Cotton Co. 

A. D. Ellis & Sons 

Eva Jane Mills 

Everlastic, Inc. 

Geo. M. Finn 

Fonda Glove Lining Co. 
Georgia Cotton Mills, Inc. 
The Groveland Mills 

Haas Brothers 

Hamilton Woolen Co. 
Louis E. Harrower & Son 


Thomas Kitson & Son, Inc. 
B. B. & R. Knight 

B. B. & R. Knight 

Louis Kraemer & Co. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Macon, Ga. 
Hickory, N. C- 
Concord, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C- 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 
South Manchester, Conn. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Conestee, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Providence, R. I. 
Birringham, Ala. 
Greenville, R. I. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Monson, Mass. 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fonda, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Groveland, Mass. 
New York City 
Boston, Mass. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Lancaster Mills 


Monarch Mills, Inc. 
Monarch Mills, Inc. 
Narrow Fabric Co. 
Norwich Knitting Co. 
Pacific Mills 

Pacific Mills 


The Phoenix Woolen Co. 


Piedmont Silk Co., Inc. 
The Rich-Sampliner Co. 


Rockland Webbing Co. 
Russell Manufacturing Co. 
A. H. Sands & Co. 

E. D. Sassoon & Co. 


R. & H. Simon Silk Co. 


Springfield Cotton Mills 
Stark Mills 
J. L. Stifel & Sons 


Virginia Cotton Mills 
The Viscose Co. 
Wamsutta Mills 


Krout & Fite Manufacturing Co. 


Massachusetts Cotton Mills 


Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Co. 


Piedmont Manufacturing Co. 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 


Sherman Manufacturing Co. 


Southern Manufacturing Co. 


Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Manchau3;, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Stony Creek, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Lindale, Ga. 
Lockhart, S. C. 
Union, S. C. 
Reading, Pa. 
Norwich, N. Y. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
New York City 


Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Piedmont, S. C. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Danville, Va. 
Rockland, Mass. 
New York City 
New York City 
Bombay, India 
Sherman, Texas 
Easton, Pa. 
Athens, Ga. 
Laurel Hill, N. C. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


Swepsonville, N. C. 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Camden, S. C. 


Heinsheimer Bros. New York City 
Highland Park Manufacturing Co. Rock Hill, 8S. C. 
Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc. Passaic, N. J. 


Indian Bleaching, Dyeing & Prtg. Works Bombay, India 


Wateree Mills, Inc. 

Weiner Bros. 

West Point Manufacturing Co. 
White Haven Silk Co. 
White-Williamson Co. 


New York City 
West Point, Ga. 
White Haven, Pa. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Kayser Silk Co. Sherburne, N. Y. 
Killingly Manufacturing Co. 


Killingly, Conn. 


Jas. N. Williamson & Sons Co. 


Burlington, N. C. 


There are now in actual service 3,691 White Fleets, 
comprising 40,919 trucks, exclusive of single 
truck installations. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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An Easy Way to 
Save Money 


A product which doesn’t conform to exact speci 
fications can’t pass inspection in its own factory. A 
fraction off standard measurement will condemn an 


- BWA Site 


expensively made mechanism. 


Although manufacturers are jealous in the inspee- 
tion of their own products, they are losing dollars be 
cause they have not applied the same rule to the trans 
mission of power in their factories. It’s a losing 

game to let the eve, or guesswork, judge the efficiency 
of a belt’s work. That is an engineering matter for 
34-inch Heart Brand three-ply a belting expert. 


It in use at the plant of the 
The Graton & Knight Standardized Series of 


right kind 


Fredonia Portland Cement Co., 
Fredonia, Kansas Leather Belting, which contains the one 


and size of belt for every class of drive, is a series 


standardized in its manufacture and in its application, 


High quality leather belting put to work on an 
exact engineering basis means the highest economy in 
power transmission. 


Graton & Knight belting experts will be glad to 
extend their services to any belt user who questions 


the present efficiency of his power transmission. 
G & K experts are men trained in the G & K labora 


tories and by long service in the field. 


Write for our book, ‘‘Standardized Leather Belting”’ 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Graton & Knight 


Standardized Series 


Leather Belting 


Tanned by us for belting use 
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SKETCH OF DRIVE ARRANGEMENT FUE 
THE BIMEL-ASHCROFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 
AUTOMOBILE AND WAGON SPOKES, WHEELS, SINGLE TREES, ETC 
Mortnouse ) 
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6° SPiv GLIDOE 
VERTICAL ORIVES TO SPOKE LATHE 
6 -6° CENTERS 


Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


An Order, Two Plants—and the G. T. M. 


The first time the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man—talked 
with this Company that today has two plants practically stand- 
ardized on Goodyear Belts he virtually declined an order. He 
had an opportunity to sell a belt of the same dimensionsas the 
one which had just worn out after a short term of unsatisfac- 
tory service. Instead, he took the larger opportunity of demon- 
strating the value of an expert study of belting quality and 
working conditions. 


The Bimel- Ashcroft Manufacturing Company had been hav- 
ing costly trouble with a 14-inch, 5-ply belt on the main drive 
in their Morehouse, Mo., plant. Time after time they had 
had to cut it because it had stretched. Every cut meant a shut- 
down of the main drive, involving heavy loss of production. 
When, finally, the stretch was eliminated, the rawhide lacings 
began to break, the lacing holes pulled out, and the belt be- 
gan to open at the plies. So they decided to get a new belt, 
and told the G. T. M. to send on one of his 14-inch, 5-ply belts. 


*“*Let me recommend a 14-inch, 7-ply Goodyear Blue Streak,” 
said the G. T.M. “Your drive calls for a stronger belt than 
you have been using. Among the drive factors affecting the 
belt is a starting load 50% heavier than the running load.” 
He went on to show how hisanalysis included every factor of 
power, pulley dimensions, and general service conditions. His 
recommendation finally was accepted on the strength of what 


he showed he had learned about that drive. 


BELTING » PACKING 


GOOD 


The Goodyear Blue Streak’s success not only put an end to 
the main drive troubles but opened the way for analyses of the 
entire plants of the Bimel-Ashcroft Company at both More- 
house and Poplar Bluff. Today, two and a half years after the 
G. T. M.'s study of that one drive, 82 of the hundred belts in 
the Morehouse mills are Goodyear, and so are 50% of those 
in the plant at Poplar Bluff. As fast as any other kind of belt 
gives up a job, a Goodyear Belt, G. T. M.-specified to its work, 
takes its place. 


In the racking service of the high speed saws and lathes, 
Goodyear Glide Belts serve the tools; on the heavier drives of 
the bolting saws and the heading saws, Goodyear Blue Streak 
Belts withstand the severe duty with an inbuilt strength. 
These belts vary in length and width and plies and type of 
construction, but they are uniform in the quality that repays 
their slightly greater first cost with an ultimate operating econ- 
omy. They deliver full power, hold the pulleys in a friction- 
surface grip, hold at the pliesand wear both evenly and long. 


The G. T. M. is at your service. If his recommendations prove 
valuable to you, our return will be increased, as it has been in 
this instance, by your satisfaction and the good word you will 
pass on to your fellow manufacturers. For further information 
about the G. T. M.’s method, and about the belts which Good- 
year builds with the care implied in the command, “Protect 
our good name,” write to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


HOSE:-VALVES 
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Even if Fuel Didn’t Cost 
Anything In Your Plant 


——that would not be sufficient reason for con- 
tinuing the use of ordinary hangers equipped 
with friction-producing plain bearings. 


For, in addition to wasting ftel by destroy- 
ing at least 25% of your power, hangers with 
plain bearings demand frequent renewals, re- 
quire heavier belting, have an unusually high 
maintenance cost, and are very wasteful of lubri- 
cation. 


You can largely eliminate the many losses 
due to plain bearings and make a dividend pay- 
ing investment by installing S K F BALL 
BEARING HANGERS. They permit the shaft 
to ride almost frictionless not only when well 
aligned but under extreme conditions of mis- 
alignment. The inner race tilts with the shaft 

the bearing can never bind. 

























Because they are practically wear free, S K F Ball 
Bearing Hangers, besides saving a large percentage of 
your power, have a much longer life, a lower mainten 
ance cost, and save materially in lubrication. 


S K F INDUSTRIES, Incorporatep 


Sales, Service and Research Division 
165 Broadway, New York 


[= | —I + ah INDUS USTRIE TRIES 
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‘ Gronkvist Chucks 
A SERVICE THAT CONTEMPLATES MORE _ , 
THAN THE SALE OF A BEARING. Hangers 










Every S K F Industries service-salesman is 
a plant engineer, equipped to consult on your 
power transmission problems. S K F Service 
made available through these men is built on a eT The S K F Research 
laboratory-backed ideal that seeks to increase Si Laboratory where 
; 7 friction problems 
are solved 











American output by lifting the friction load 
from industrial machinery. 






Manufacturers are invited to avail themselves 
of this freely offered cooperation. 
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No belting sold closer to cost—none more 
economical to use. Let us show you. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, Dover, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


BOSTON, MASS., 157 Summer St. NEW YORK, N. Y., 71-73 Murray St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 14-16 N. Franklin St. 
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A Man’s Job 


Erecting cast-iron hangers is 
a man’s job—and what is 
more, it doesn’t take much of a 
hanger to require two or three 
men to get it into position. 


A ‘*Pioneer’’ Pressed Steel | 

Hanger weighs only one-third 4 a a Have you a copy 
as much as a cast-iron hanger; of our new booklet 
: , ‘Transmission 
it has greater strength and Date’’?. It ie eae 
costs no more; it can be : studying. Mailed 


erected by one man easily. promptly for the 
. PY) hil 
Why not, therefore, use 


**Pioneer’’ Hangers 7? 


f 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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The experience of users of Strom 
bearings in the textile industry is 
that they improve materially the 
quality of the mill’s production. 
By practically eliminating friction, 
they permit an evenness and accu- 
racy of machine work. 

Once installed they require little 
attention and so save materially in 
time and labor. They increase 


Strom Bearings Improve Quality of Work 


They 


save oil and confine it all to the 


power and reduce its cost. 


boxes. They effect marked re- 
ductions in operation costs. 


The proper installation of bearing 
equipment is a specialized engineer- 
ing problem that calls for expert 
advice. If you have a_ bearing 
problem to solve, our engineers 
are at your service. 


U. S. BALL BEARING Mrc. CoMPANY 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


4535 Palmer St., Chicago, Ill. 


Strom 
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HEN you’re thinking about 

the cost of a belt, think also 
about the cost of a break-down on 
the drive that belt is intended for. 
If the price that is a little higher 
for the belt that is a little better, 
buys you security againstone break- 


RP Pig er aS 


aes 


down—wouldn’t that little price 
difference be a mighty good invest- 
ment? Ladew Leather Belts are 
not indestructible—but they do 
have a tremendous reserve of re- 
sistance not found in belts less care- 
fully, less conscientiously, built. 
And—Ladew engineers are always 
ready to recommend the right belt 
for each of your drives. You have 
only to ask. 


EowR. EE AD EW Co. Inc. 


GLEN COVE.NEW YORK.U.S.A. 
Since 1835 





Branches and Distributors in all Principal 
Cities of the World carry Complete Stocks. 
See your Phone Book for Local Address. 
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254 Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 


Operating Spinning Frames, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 
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NOE the good general appearance of the room—no long, | 
flapping, dangerous belts. The result is 98.2% guaranteed | 
efficiency in the transmission of power to each spinning frame. | 
Link-Belt Casings make for safety and continuous lubrication. 


Let one of our experienced textile power transmission specialists explain the effectiveness of 
transmitting power thru Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives. { 


LINK-BELT COMPANY az A 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
19 ron iway tleveland ’ ° . ° <7 Basho feller _~ . 
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Greatest 


Belt 
Lacing 


An Economy 
In Modern Equipment 


In every service where belting is used, and on every kind of leather, cot- 
ton, rubber or balata belt, Alligator Steel Belt Lacing has shown its un- 
questioned supremacy in economy and adaptability during the last eleven 
years. Let it aid from now on in helping you too. 


ao “Nothing Needed 
“Never Lets Go” But a Hammer 


| ALLIGATOR 


99 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


Think of it, in a working time of only three minutes the average belt can be laced with Alligator Steel Belt Lacing. 
No special skill or training needed. No tool but a hammer to insure a perfect joint. Compare this saving in help, 
time and money over other methods of lacing. Alligator Steel Belt Lacing also saves the belting. The pull comes 
against the edge of the teeth and not the flat. Leather belting is not weakened nor the fabric belts injured as with other 
lacings by cutting the long threads which carry the “pull.” Replacements even in hardest use are practically unknown. 


flexible joint. In damp or heavy work,where other 
A aan as ga ose vd a lacings pull out, Alligator Steel Belt Lacing holds. 
ote the double staggered teeth (shownin 
illustration)—they give Ask Your Jobber— 


the extra strength to - - 
Alligator lacing. See or Write Now for Prices, Samples 


how the long end teeth ° 
Soon the belt and are ? Ree ee and Full Details 


P aes es 
t t t : nue 
y GUARDS “clinched” ightly wi h § ED fecdiets cas Ay Write today or b Cin coupan. je us quote 
h il t you prices and send samples and fu 
ri , Protects Lesage et Coaleenenn —_ sogecding Alig ery Belt Send 
cing. Made for s of all sizes 
and theft—prop- time after time the from tape to % inch thickn 


erty from fire. strongest lacing in the 
as nen, iar world. There is no stronger lacing known. Hundreds of thousands of men the 
—r world over are now recommending 


oper bape 


priest eel “ 


it inst dan- 
or, lenses end Best for Every Service and using no other lacing than Alle Cou n 
lays. : tor — The World’s Greatest Belt po 
A mechanically Everywhere in Industry, where belting is re- ing. It willbeabig ¢ == ee oe om oe oe 
‘\Waave@ : ’ ae Sear’ a whether Manufacturing, Asriculare, Saving, a great discov- 
NT FY ge age umbering, Mining or Milling, Alligator St ery—a wonderfulcon- 4 F lexible Steel 
Wa “ y) reflectors ain d = ny Og known and is preferred by all venience foryou.e f Lacing Company 
andies if desir- . se the coupon, linton Street, 
ee a aft. Lut lok The short flexible joint insures smoothness of Tear it off now. 4 anss “ a 9 ye 
Rees citneer, ‘Cesk Hapes ick operation. One very important featureistheSec- Write us at lists, sample and complete details 
guardson coupon. Notinstock, London. tional Steel Rocker Hinge Pins (patented)— once, of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing. Also 
special steel rods with lugs spaced to correspond 4 send prices and descriptions of Flexco 
to sections in the lacing. ~ = hold them in place Lok Lamp Guards 
and oval faces form friction. rocker” for the "8 Check if Desired) 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY =A wicca nnn 


530 South Clinton Street : ~ CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. cainettindittn,. 
135 Finsbury Pavement ___ London, E. C. England 4 (Tear this Coupon “‘Out—Send It Today) 
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Have you received a copy of 
the Sherwood Book? It is 
well worth reading. 


Write your name and address 
on the margin of this page, 
forward it to us, and we will 
send the Sherwood Book to 
you by return mail. 
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PY’ “Niagara’’ Brass 
Grease Cup 


F teens Engineers Say: 


/ 


“Standardizing on Sherwood 
Specialties Reduces Our Work” 


These engineers know that success in building 
steam engines, locomotives, and myriads of 
mechanical things comes from standardization 
—and they utilize this knowledge when selecting 
engineering specialties. 

Consequently, it is only natural that these en- 
gineers select engineering specialties which em- 
body the improvements of twenty-five years 
experience. They back their judgment by 
standardizing on Sherwood. 


And their impressive experience with Hart Oil 
Pumps, Sherwood Injectors, and Eagle Ejectors 
has made them ardent advocates of the 
entire Sherwood list. 

Also, these engineers discovered, just as you will, 
that standardizing on Sherwood specialties 
means a big saving of time and of money— 
speeds up repairs—and reduces their work. 


SHERWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Brass Founders and Finishers 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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It may be — 
impossible for you to 


but you can 


COTTON 


Want to Reduce 
Your Overhead? 


reduce wages—cost of raw material— 
buy new machinery with greater pro- 
duction capacity. 

reduce time required for oiling, lessen 
Power Consumption, save material from 
oil stains, get the most out of all your 
machinery 


If you use 


\) 


TRADE MARK q REGISTERED IW - 


NON-FEMID OIL 


UNITED STATES ( PATENT OFFICE 


Special Textile Lubricants 


Write today for testing sqmples---Mention kind of machine 
on which you wish to make your trial 


A few grades will give perfect lubrication 
for every kind of Textile Machine 


Ample stocks always at: 
Branches: Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte, N.C. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 


401 Broadway, New York 
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there is a 
Texaco Lubricant 


for every mechanical appliance 
in the mill- 


from Opener 


to Cloth Room 


—as well as in the Power Plant. 


Consultation with Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers Regarding any or all of your 
Lubricating Requirements is Invited. 


The Texas Company 
—— Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


New York Chicago Houston 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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WATERHOUSE 
Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and Welding Outfits 


- 
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All Waterhouse products 


are built on the idea that 


All Waterhouse products 


are built on the idea that 
the very best workman- the very best workman- 
ship and material make a ship and material make a 
product which in the end product which in the end 
is the cheapest. is the cheapest. 











NO TEXTILE MILL can afford to be without a WATERHOUSE Welding 
Equipment. It often pays for itself on a single job. Having a WATER- 
HOUSE Welder is like having a comp!ete stock of new parts, for any broken 
part may be made as good as new ina short time. No delay while new parts 
are coming from the factory; no money tied up in spare parts. It is making 


and saving in many mills; put it to me king and saving for you. 


WATERHOUSE WELDING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 18, MASS. 
Complete catalogue on request. 
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Cozy -v ; aprrac! nV ie >= LConomical 


Manufactured in large quantities, after patented methods. 
Especially adapted to industrial villages. Used by many of 
the largest corporations. 


Thoroughly substantial. Costs 
less than half the ordinary house. 
Quickly erected. Absolutely 


guaranteed. 


Saves architect's, contractor's, lumber dealer's and jobber’s 
superfluous profits. Cost of manufacture and erection cut 


in half. 
It Will Pay you to Investigate. 
Address 
“QJuicxextY Bungalow Department F118 


A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C. 
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“Excellent Satisfaction”’-The Cleveland-Cliftslron Co. 


\laddin Readi-Cut Houses universally give satisfaction. The most difficult industr:al housing problem can be 


uplified and solved by the Aladdin method and without the slightest slip or hiteh. 


It is customary in the Logan Field for the mining 

ompany to furnish housing for the employees. 

lherefore at the Ethel Mines, the Cleveland-Cliffs 

lron Company had the usual precedent to follow. ca tee ; 

"un ; . : ° expedites your building project 

lheir housing problems were solved with Aladdin : ss 

, dad : : houses your men well and quickly 

Readi-Cut Houses, regarding which they write, . ; 
; saves 18% of the cost of lumber 


“‘We shall be pleased to have you use our name saves 30% of the labor cost 
as reference, as the houses which we have al- reduces the skilled labor required 
ready purchased from you have given us very ouarantees complete shipment of materiai 
excellent satisfaction. As our operations ex- guarantees the quality— 

. ” 5 . 
pand more houses will be necessary. cntrinn denbitia’ Ck AMEO hemes in etock 
This is but one of the many instances where the ships from the nearest timber region 


quotes definite prices on any order from one houss 
3000, including churche offices, water and sewa 
and house lights, heating 


\laddin service has solved the housing problem, 


s, schools 
plants 


Better houses, lower in price, more quickly erected. slectrid plants, etfect 


complete 


hear —_—_trees, lawns 


are the expressions of satisfaction we 
Write, wire 


1ese 
or phone for Aladdin catalog 


from every customer. 


OFFICES AND MILLS AT 
Bay City, Michigan 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Mercantile and 
Industrial Buildings of 
CONCRETE 
M Cal] as Fireproof, permanent, practically main- 


tenance-free structures. 


Freedom from vibration, ,reater load car- 
rying, capacity and reserve strength. 


Speed of construction, regardless of season. 


Well lighted, clean, healthful surround- 
ings—helping, to make contented workers, 
who increase production. 


First cost is practically the only cost. 
Low insurance cost. 


You'll be interested in our new booklet “Mercantile 
and Industrial Buildings of Concrete.” Just ask 
our nearest District Office to send you a copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Offices at 
Detroit 
Helena Los les Parkersburg 


Indiene: Mil Pitts Lent 
 ——\. ae: GS a te 
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A FEW FACTS TO THOSE 
CONTEMPLATING BUILDING 


It was twenty-one years after the Civil War before building costs came 

back to pre-war levels; so that if they ever come back it looks as though we 
? © 5 
have twenty years to wait. 

Building costs have gone up ‘about One hundred per cent in the past five 
years. The rest of the H.C.L., food, clothes, etc., have increased about One 
hundred and seventy per cent; so your dollar today will buy more building 
than anything else. 

Are building costs coming down? Not much, at least, for several years. 


We need in the United States more buildings than can be met by present 
production of materials in the next ten years. We need hundreds of thou- 
sands of new houses—all the buildings necessary to supply increased commu- 
nity needs—everywhere that there is a call for increased production—there 
must be more building. 

It is estimated, that at the present time, there are only 100 houses for 
every 120 families in the United States and it is claimed that with a normal 
increase in the population in the next five years, there will be only 100 houses 
for every 130 families in 1925; so you see it will take some time to supply this 
universal demand for increased housing facilities. 

Our organization is in a position to handle ANY KIND OF A BUILD- 
ING PROPOSITION. We have devoted a lifetime to the study of industrial 
building which includes homes for employees of large industrial concerns and 


housing industrial enterprises. 

FOR THE YEAR 1920, WE HAVE OVER ($12,000,000) TWELVE 
MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF BUILDING UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, which includes housing developments, mills, factories, warehouses, 
power stations, etc., in New England. 

OUR ACTIVITIES COVER A WIDE FIELD from building up towns 
and villages in industrial communities to the construction of industrial plants, 
power houses, mills, factories and warehouses, waterworks and sewerage sys- 
tems. mais 

OUR ADVICE AND SERVICE ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING; 


backed by twenty years of practical'experience in the service of industries. 


P. J. DONAGHEY & CO. 


Established 1900 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Industrial Industrial Power Houses 
Housing Plants Reinforeed Concrete 
Sewerage Systems Water Works 
Mill, Factory and Warehouse Construction 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 21 BELL STREET, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





The Most Efficient Reinforcing 
Material for Concrete Construction 


HIS Company has spent 27 years 
in reinforced concrete 


DIVIDE 


“= Pe a , spe tail 4112 , > y 
REDUCE ce u increase work , devoted entirel to the design- 
WE RECOMMEND THE EXCLUSIVE USE ne ol reinforced econerete structures 

“ge a and the development of the proper and 
most economical reinforcing materials. 

The Corrugated Bar has a reliable, 

definite bonding value entirely inde- 

pendent of the condition.of the surface. 

This makes it possible to design with a 

Third Ave. definite factor of safety. It eliminates 

bridge, ‘ ty A 

Minneapolis uncertainty and permits the use of the 

Corrugated : - . Menantiin ea d ala i seice 

patty ee | mas full strength of the steel. Often les 

- a steel need be used. 

The use of Corrugated Bars shop-fab- 
ricated saves time and reduces labo. 
difficulties. 

Full particulars on request. 


Corrugated Bar Company, inc. 
Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DISTRICT SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louls Syracuse 

Kansas City Houston Atlanta Milwaukee St: Paul Detroit 
For engineers, architects, contractors, and students of rein 

forced concrete construction we offer a handbook of ‘‘Useful 


Data.’’ Price $2.50 


CORR-PRODUCTS 


Corrugated Bars 
Corr-Plate Floors 
Corr- Mesh 


Corr-Bar- Units 
Corr-Column Spirals 


Corrucated Bars 








ABERTHAW 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
ATLANTA PETERS BUILDING 


The finer grades of textiles are 
produced most successfully under 
the favorable conditions of modern 
plant and equipment. 


AnertHAw has had a generation’s 
experience in constructing to meet 
the exacting requirements of the 
greatest of New England Textile 
manufacturers. 


Hence, Asertuaw is the logical 
reliance of an industrial South 
that meets the challenge of the 
Best. 


*“*CLIENTS OF ABERTHAW’” names 
some of the corporations that have 
been served. 
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UCH traveling of the same road may mean the 
deeper wearing of a rut. Experience acquires 
value only through intelligent utilization. 


¥@ The mere fact that ABERTHAW has been 

® building for twenty-five years is unimportant 
in comparison with the Company’s searching analysis of its own 
operations day by day during each year of the twenty-five. 


@ On tabulated and analyzed results of past methods ABER. 
THAW bases the minutely devised plans for carrying out each 
new contract. These in turn are modified in the light of their 
functioning in the hard grind of actual practice. 

@ This consistent policy has developed a staff of building experts 
who have learned how to adjust the factors of material, iabor 
and supervision with scientific exactitude for the achievement 
of ends fully foreseen and completely pre-arranged. 


@ Mastery such as this is the connotation of Built by Aber- 
thaw. 


ABERTHAW 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA BUFFALO 
PHILADELPHIA 
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vax 10-FAMILY APARTMENT HOUSE BUILT OF FORMLESS RE-INFORCED CONCRETE FOR AVONDALE MILLS 


The Avondale Mills (Birmingham, Ala.) Again Show Their Faith in the Permanence and Economy of 


ENSLEY BASIC SLAG 


by using it in the three reinforced concrete structures shown on this page 
ten-family apartment house, a commodious Community House and a notins- 


tion laundry and ice plant. 


a 


Other big cotton mills mindful of their employes’ welfare have turned 
from frame to conerete construction for these real advantages—perfect sanita- 
tion, freedom from vermin and fire, freedom from repairs and replacements 


Details of these substantial enlarge- 
ments just completed for Avondale 
Mills will be mailed to interested execu- 


tives. 


Owners of Avondale Mills have in re- 
cent years used thousands of tons of Ensley 
Basic Slagin the construction of permanent 
buildings, houses, streets and roads at Bir- 
mingham, Sylacauga and other points. 





Birmingham Slag Co., April 12, 1920. | 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Gentlemen: i 
The enclosed report from City Building In- || 
spector covers his test on a concrete slab in|| 
Apartment Job for Avondale sume. | 
} 

| 

} 


The mixture used was 1:2:4, the aggregate | 


Excerpts from report of City Building Inspector 
‘Tes a x h A ] 
Test on floor on 10-family simplex house for Avondale l| being Ensley Basic Slag. We o> ieee: 


Mills, Birmingham: 

‘*The deer test is 16% x 14’ clear span, a 4” finish slab | able credit for the splendid showing made to 
with 26 gauge Hy-Rib reinforcement: 170 Ibs. total dead the use of the aggregate which has certainly 
and live load remained on floor 24 hours. The deflection at || proved beyond doubt its adaptability to our sys- 
end of loading one slab was 3/64’ and the other 1/82”. tem of reinforced concrete construction without | 

the use of forms. Yours very truly, 


Upon load being removed the floor moved up to its original 
position J. E. SPENOER, Donaldson Concrete Construction Co. 


City Bldg. Inspr., 
Birmingham, Ala 


BIRMINGHAM SLAG COMPANY 


Home Office: Jefferson County Bank Building 
Branch Sales Office 


Branch Sales Office 
84 Marietta St., { ; Williams Bldg., 
$4 Saree Birmingham, - Alabama mE 
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Building Mills to a Stock Pattern 


T would be a desirable thing to build textile millsto a 
stock pattern —to buy them off the shelf, so to speak — 


if the locations were identical for all new mills; 

if physical conditions were the same; 

if all the products were to be made alike; 

if labor supply and quality were equal everywhere; 
if shipping facilities were as good in each locality; 
if power conditions were the same; 

if the demands were steady; and 

if there were no competition, 


But just because the opposite situation confronts every textile plant 
owner or builder, he cannot safely biiild to a stock pattern. Each factor 
that will influence not only the cost of manufacturing, but the cost of 
distribution, should be considered in the design and layout of his plant. 


This variation of plan to fit the individual needs of each plant is the 
work of the engineer. Frequently a single recommendation, by the 
savings it effects on building costs, production and distribution, absorbs 
his fee many times over. 


J. E. SIRRINE 


BSERVICES Engineer ‘ 
South Carolina 





Greenville 








Typical Sawtooth Roof. Excellent 
lighting for the interior is assured. 


eee 


JOHN W. FERGUSON Co. 


Ask these firms how 


Ferguson Builds 


Firth Carpet Co. 


N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. 


Michelin Tire Co. 
Brighton Mills Co. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
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Soresi 
a Requisite for ae 


To be satisfied merely to profit by the 
experience of yesterday, to rest con- 
tent on the history of yesterday’s per- 
formances, would be out of keeping 
with the spirit of John W. Ferguson 
Company. 


Common sense, policy, business acu- 
men, and even sentiment, demand that 
every effort shall be made to broaden 


the scope and improve the quality of 
Ferguson Service. 

There is no little thing in which Ferguson Ser- 
vice does not satisfy, cal there is no greal prin- 


ciple of industrial building in which it has not 


established a standard. 


To the owner, the satisfaction ina building built 
by this organization is the result of understand- 


ing the value of foresight. 


John W. Ferquson Co. 
Engineers and Building Coutractors 


PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK CITY 
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The wall of steel stops would-be trespassers, bars outside dangers, insures i1- 
side security. Cyclone Fence compels respect for property rights; forms a 
compact, easily controlled factory area;soon saves its cost through lossesstopped. 
Fencing, Wire or Iron Built for Any Purpose 
Phone, Wire or Write Main Offices, Waukegan, Illino!s, or Branch Offices nearest you 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories: Waukegan, Il. Cleveland, Ohio Fort Worth, Texas 


Branches: Chi . Indianapolis Detroit Rochester Philadelphia New York 
Baltimore St. Louis Oakland Portland San Francisco 
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TUPELO, “the Hard-Wear Lum.- 
me ber, has about every advantage there 


could be for factory flooring. 
FACTORY FLOORS 


The “Hard-Wear “Works mers 
Lumber” me —Wears pipe eee See 
IN TEXTILE MILLS 


It is a ‘‘softwood,’’ yet by reason of its ‘‘involved”’ grain it 
resists severe friction for many profitable years, without 
the usual tendency to slivering or splintering. Ask your 
Efficiency Engineer toinvestigate Tupelo—and then tell you. 


AND WAREHOUSES 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS. ASSOCIATION 


S05 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS. 
805 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 





LOUISIANA, or 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, 
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NOTHER wide building whose width and the 
economies which come from wide floors — were 
made practicable by Lupton Stee] Factory Sash. 





Dimensions are approximately 85 x 250 feet, with 


12-foot ceilings and 15 x 8% foot window openings. 


* The wide sash, placed between narrow steel-concrete 
Air . pilasters, give plenty of light for the work intended. 
Upper ventilators, close to the ceilings, permit the 


stale air overhead to escape so that fresh air can enter 
below. 





But upper ventilators, left to the whims of the work 
ers nearest them, are not always opened. In this case 
it was made certain that they would be, by conneect:ng 
them to the lower ventilators so that both opened to- 
gether. 





Double connecting arms cost more .than individual 
spring catches or peg stays, but are advisab'e where 
top ventilation is important. 


Have you seen Catalogue 10-LSS? 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Amber St. and Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specialists in Daylighting and Ventilating Equipment 
for Maximum Production 





Chicago New York Buffalo Cleveland 
Detroit Pittsburgh Atlanta Boston 
Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronte 


“Today 
the Sash makes the Factory” 


















INVESTM@ENT VALUE 


Lupton Pivoted Factory Sash—Cat. 
10-L8S8 


Lupton Counterbalanced Sash—Cat. 
10-LCB 


Lupton Steel Partitions and Doors 
—Cat. 10-LSP 


Lupton Rolled Steel Skylight—Cat. 
10-Misc. 


Pond Continuous Sash, for Pond 
Truss roofs, monitors, saw- 
tooths, and side walls—Cat, 
10-PCS 


Pond Operating Device for long 
lines of sash—Cat. 10-PCS 
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Our Experimental Laboratories 
Solve Your Paint Problems-- 


FFICIENT and economic upkeep 
of Mill Buildings and Machinery 
presents great many vexing problems. 


In order to assist executives in the 
selection of the right kind of paints 
for various purposes, we maintain for 
their convenience experimental labor- 
atories. 


Practical paint men of long years experience and 
thorough knowledge: of the needs of Cotton 
Mills, are here to advise you. 


Whatever your paint needs may be, put 
them up to these men. Their practical advice 
and suggestions will be helpful to you in solving 
you paint problems. 


Write for booklet on ‘‘Pee Gee Industrial Paints’’ 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 


Incorporated 


PAINT GRINDERS—VARNISH MAKERS 


Established 1867 Louisville, Ky. 
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130 Extra Hours of Daylight 


WITH 


TOCO MILL WHITE 


The Wood Mosaic Co. of New Albany, In 
diana, claim that, since their plant was painted 
with Toco Mill White and B & P Industrial 
Enamel; they have gained more than an hour 
of daylight per day for five months in the year. 

Furthermore they have reduced the number of 
electric lights through their whole factory. 


Every square foot of the interior walls, ceil 
ings, columns and beams is finished with Toco 
Mill White and B & P Industrial Enamel—even 
the stables are white. (These pictures tell the 
story.) 


The Company officials and all of the em 
ployees are proud of their factory. Tropical 
Coatings help to keep up the morale of the entire 
organization by making the work rooms bright 
and cheerful every day in the year. 


We Are Industrial Paint Specialists 


For many years our efforts have been de- 
voted to the manufacture of Protective and 
Decorative Coatings for Industrial Plants. Due 
to this specialization we have perfected mate- 
rials that are unusually well adapted for the 
maintenance and upkeep of Factory Buildings. 

If you wish, one of our representatives will 
be glad to call and make recommendations: for 
the painting of any of the interior and exterior 
surfaces about your plant. 





BENaM 


‘Veropucts tN 


The following are divi- 
sions of Benjamin prod- 
ucts on which we will 
be glad to send informa- 
tion: 


Industrial Lighting Division 

Electrical Division (including 
Benjamin Two-Way Plug) 

Pressed Steel Products Divi 
sion 

Enameled Prody is pivision 


starrer ranel Board Division 
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Jhe Nerve Center of 


our Illumination System 


AS the nervous system distributes its energy through 
the nerve centers, so the entire plant lighting sys- 
tem centers in and radiates from the pane] boards. 


Important? Of course! 


Benjamin-Starrett Standard Open Front Panel Board is the highest 
development of panel board construction—made and sold by an organ- 
ization that takes pride in doing good work. 

For all panel board purposes from 4 circuits up there is a Benjamin- 
Starrett Standard Open Front Panel Board—anywhere—wherever a 
panel board can be used; or anytime—it will be delivered on short 
notice. All this because of its accurate, factory inspected, unit 
construction. It can be installed quickly, easily and cheaply—an item 
to consider in these days of high labor cost. And you can be proud 
of the appearance of the finished installation. 

There is no good reason for your having anything but the highest 
quality of workmanship and material on so important a part of your 
equipment. Consult with your architect, or electrical engineer today 
concerning Benjamin-Starrett Panel Boards. Your own electrical 
contractor knows where to get them and install them. 

And remember—it’s the safest, most adaptable and most durable panel 
board you can have installed. Write for information today, addressing 


The Advertising Department, 806 W. Washington Blud., Chicago 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Factories: Chicago and Desplaines, IIl. 


Sales and Distribution Offices: 
247 West 17th Street, New York 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
580-582 Howard Street, San Francisco 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
The Benjamin Electric, Limited, London, England 
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Makers Of Things More Useful 


V and VH CONDULETS 


They remain vapor, gas and 
dust- proof even though globes 
be removed for lamp renew- 
als or are broken. 
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Between Your Plant and Destruction 


ONDULET your plant and thereby safe- 
guard it against explosions or fires from 
electrical causes. 


With the Crouse-Hinds catalogs as a guide, 
you can select a Condulet for each and every 
outlet and be sure that you are following 
approved safety-first practice. The importance 
of such a precautionary inspection is self-evident. 
Catalogs sent upon request. 


CROUSE -HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Panel Boards Knife Switches 
Guy Anchors Condulets 
Floéd Lights 


ay 


Condulet the Job 
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HEADQUARTERS OF HUNTINGTON & GUERRY 


TROUBLE-PROOF ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 


and 


REPAIR SHOP FOR ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Our own building with 20,000 square feet of floor space housing our 
executive ofhces, a large stock of all materials required for installation 
of Electrical Equipment in Textile Mills and a complete Repair Shop for 
the making of Motor Coils and all Repairs to Electrical Machinery. 


A private branch telephone exchange Nos. 2946-7 connects all de- 


partments. 


YOURS FOR SERVICE 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


River and Hammond Streets 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





Increased Production 
--with ABolites 


Efficient lighting is of great importance in obtaining in- 
eased output from each workman and unit in the plant. It 
creases spoilage and lessens the danger of accidents. 

If you would increase production, install an efficient light- 

ing system. 

In ABolites there is a type and size of reflector for every 
ndustrial lighting purpose. The services of Adams-Bagnall 
illuminating engineers are at your disposal. They will co- 
operate with your engineers in planning an installation for your 


plant. 
ABolites have many features which will interest you. 


Manufacturers of 
ABOLITE REFLECTORS—Four types of reflectors; RLM, 
Shallow Dome, Deep Bowl and Angle Bowl—furnished 
interchangeable with three types of holders and three 
additional types of one-piece neck construction—for In- 
dustrial Plants, Sign Illuminations, Show Windows, Road- 


ways, Sidewalks, Yardways, Garages, etc. 


Small Motors—Gyrofans 


Adams-Bagnall Electric Co. 
CLEVELAND 
Chicago—29 East Madison Street 
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Matty has nothing on this curve 


“What do you mean, Sam?” 


“Why I've been running a curve on our production, since | 
installed Westinghouse Mazda Lamps last Spring, and 
this shows the result—look— 


Ssssecesssessenssss: 
O 25 30 73 leo 3 i530 it5 tae BS 
PER CENT INCREASE 


t 

} 
$H+tp ty dit ae a ie ee re ee eee eas 
tit a oo os 

ttt if 


“Did Westinghouse tell you to him up—and by Jove, he wa 

run that curve?” right!” 

«“ “L: : , v 1, Sam, all I can say is, that 
No, Chief, but their engineer “Wel — f y lo 
en he laid f lich it is a pity more manufacturers c 

when he laid out our plan of hight- == ot increase_ their production 


ing was so positive about the im- through improved lighting.” 

provement that could be effected ,, 

that I started this chart to check It only needs a start, Chief. Le! 
them do as I did by writing the 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


165 Broadway, New York City 
Sales Offices and Warehouses Throughout the 
Country. 


For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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A high grade uniform 20 Per cent. paste--- the equal 
or superior of any Synthetic Indigo ever imported. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


For sale by 


ANILINE DYES 
and CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Streets 


New York City 


Branches: 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Columbus, Ga. 
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Factory lighting has been simplified 
and—to a great extent—standardized. 
If you have wavered as to whether 
to get more production by means of 
better lighting—don’t wait—decide— 
make the change! On request we'll 
put you in touch with a competent 
lighting man near you, or have our 
own engineers make some suggestions. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 
of General Electric Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
“Ivanhoe” Steel Reflectors, Lighting Glassware, 


Anderson Self-Adjusting Arms, and 
Illuminating Service 





“Service to Lamps’ 


AANA IS (0) 


SHADES~ REFLECTORS 
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In many cities production can be increased, its quality 
improved, and new industries added by efficiently making 
and using the available power 


5 
i 
* 


a 


G-— Eguipped 
Hydro-electrie Plant 


How electricity increased and improved 
a textile city’s production 


ACH mill in a certain textile city was driven by its old 
water-wheel— production was low, so was quality. 

In summer, low water and leaky canal beds slowed up the 
wheels—in winter, anchor ice did the same. 
Finally, G-E textile mill specialists were called in to suggest 
a better way of using the water power. 
A central water power plant was built to supply all mills with elec- 
tric power and provide a surplus for new industries. 


Electric drives at each mill applied power directly to productive ma- 
chines, and losses due to mechanical drives were largely eliminated. 


Machinery was enabled to operate at a constant maximum produc- 
tive speed. 
Its output was increased 35% and a very,much better product resulted. 


Lech tie tal . Any community’s efficiency may be increased manifold by the proper 
ee ~ _ = utilization of Nature’s resources and the application of electricity in 
peg. ees homes, industries or on farms. 

electrical development 


and manufacture 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y,. 
MILL POWER DEPARTMENT, BOSTON, MASS. 


-k. motors 


From the Mightiest to the CTiniest,,,, 
SeeEREmAL ELECTRIC | €0O MPAN Y 





A MATTER of PROFITS, 
NOT of PRICE 


It isn’t a question of whether or not you 
eau afford “Permutit” equipment in your 
plant. The point is this—how long can 
you afford to operate without a “Permutit”’ 
plant and the economies it will surely 
bring about in your mill? And the whole 
matter can be reduced to a dollars-and- 
cents basis. 

We can show you figures—taken from the 
records of textile plants before and after 
the installation of “Permutit’”—proving 
conclusively that the economies resulting 
from “Permutit’-rectified water are so 
large that the purchase of “Permutit” was 
a most profitable investment. In fact, own. 
ers of “Permutit” plants soon forget the 
purchase price, in the light of subsequent 
increased profits. 

A “Permutit” engineer will call upon 
you—at your convenience with 


conclusive proofs of “Permutit” 
profits. 
° 


The Permutit Company 


440 Fourth Ave New York 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
Water Softeners Filters 


“ermutit 


TRADE MARK, 


Water Rectification Systems: 


HNN 
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For Quantity and Quality 


Production 


SHAMBOW RE-ENFORCED 
SHUTTLES 


Re-enforced with 
Red Vulcanized Fibre 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, R. L 


Mh ih W il \} {) ih 
M il WVU nN li (il iil il 
Floor Sweep 


T takes a good brush to stand the use and abuse 
of long and severe service, and mill men recog- 
nize the superior quality of 


FELTON BRUSHES 


They are made from the best material and by 
expert workmen. 

There is a brush for every use at the lowest 
price consistent with the high standard of quality. 

Departments are maintained for the repairing 
and refilling of worn out brushes at Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and Atlanta, Georgia. 

S. A. FELTON & SON CO. D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 

Manchester, N. H. 





Tat MT 
Felton Curved Floor Sweep for Spinning Room Alleys. 
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AN ENDURING PAINT 


It is a profitable investment 
to apply a protective paint of 
recqyntaes long-wearing qualli- 


DIXON'S’ °° 


sar DIXON’S 


oun coLors * 
poxow cavcrau® O7" 
— se SILICA-GRAPHITE 
PAINT 
is made in FIRST QUALITY 
only. It has made a wonderful 
reputation for protecting ex- 
posed wood and metal surfaces, 
including smokestacks, water 
tanks. roofs, engine and boiler 
rooms, ete. Dixon’s Siliea-Gra- 
phite Paint is not affected by 
climatic conditions and with- 
stands the attacks of acids, al- 
kalies and other corrosives. 
Write for long service rec- 
ords in your line and Booklet 
No. 34-B 


Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


RDO< Established 1827. Oe 


JORDAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOBBIN MAKERS 











Home Office and Plant No. 1 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA. 


J. S. HULME 


Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Economy Presses. 
Clenzall Dye Machines. 
Watson Motors. 
Conveying Machinery. 
Electric Hoists. 
Air Hoists. 
Cranes. 


Green Houses Lifting Trucks. 
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Why YOUR Goods Should Be 
Trade-marked . foam 
1—It immediately identifies your goods 
2—It builds confidence in the goods bearing 


that trade-mark. 
3—It protects your goods from confusion with 


inferior goods. 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers will stamp your 
trademark on your goods quickly, legibly and 
economically,—by hand or by machine, as you 
prefer. 


Kaumagrapb 


(REG. ¥. u PAT err.) 


(Dry) Transfers 


"The Practical Way” 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, 209 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
Sole Manufacturers. 
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FE US FOR GAR- 
LAND MENDING EYES 
When In Urgent Need | 


We carry a large stock of mending 
eyes for loom harnesses and can 
promptly furnish any size desired. 
The eyes are of exactly the same 
size of twine and shape as the 
harnesses on which they would be 
used and will weave as well and 


wear as long as the harness itself. 
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With the Publishers— 


Stepping Up 


In the Mareh humber of this year Cotton emphasized editorially the necessity for individual] mill 
men to take active steps to insure a reserve force of technically trained sub-foremen to be drawn upon 
as needed in their mill work. The report of Alex Long, chairman of the Committee on Education of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, read before the convention at Richmond, is a gratifying 
response to that appeal. 

In this report Chairman Long said, ‘‘ Your cgymmittee would recommend that in addition to aiding 
the common or graded schools in each community, that each member of this association provide one or 
more students for the textile department of the re spective state institutions, assisting them financially, 
if necessary, or in any other way possible.”’ 

In summarizing the committee report, Chairman Long concluded with the following statement: 

‘1. That each and every anufacturer make it his task during the coming year to investigate care- 
fully the edueational situation in his own community and see to it that only efficient and earnest instrue- 
tors are employed therein, reinforcing the salaries where needed and providing modern and up-to-date 
equipment. 

‘2. That night classes be instituted wherever the need appears manifest. 

‘3. Canvas among your young people and arrange to send one or more each year to special 
schools, such as that at Spartanburg or to the state instiutions, as at Clemson, Raleigh, Atlanta, Au- 
burn, ete. 

‘4. That first hand investigation be made as to what the Federal Bureau for Vocational Eduea- 
tion is doing and seek to put yourself in touch with this forward-looking work. 

‘5. That you make your watchword ‘better schools for 1920-1921.’ ”’ 

With this hearty cooperation on the part of the South’s largest association of cotton manufactur- 
ers and the active support of the textile department heads of the various state textile schools, it would 
seem as if the number of ‘‘short course’’ men is to be greatly increased in the near future. This means 
a more adequate supply of technically trained men for the mills and the more successful utilization of 


“home grown’’ men and materials. 


Speaking of Schools 


One of the problems of cotton manufacturers, especially in the southern section of the industry, is 
the provision of modern schoo] buildings for the mill villages, and an important part of that problem 
is the selection of suitable lighting equipment for this particular purpose. 

A. L. Powell, author of the article ent:tled ‘‘The Lighting of Schools’’ appearing in this issue, is 
generally recognized as a leading authority on American industrial lighting conditions. He received 
the degree of electrical engineer at Columbia University, being graduated fro1a that institution with 
the class of 1910. In the same year he became connected with the Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company at Harrison, N. J. He is affiliated with the illuminating engineering department of 
this company, being associated with G. H. Stickney, jlluminating engineer and assistant sales manager 
of the company. Mr. Powell is also active in the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

When he first went with the General Electric Company, a number of months were spent by Mr. 
Powell in the factory and the engineering departments obtaining practical data on the manufacture and 
engineering features of incandescent lamps. After a period in the commercial engineering department, 
he took up illumination work in what is known as the lighting service department. His thorough inves- 
tigations in the illuminating engineering field have added in making him a recognized leader in this 
subject. 

Mr. Powell has conducted a considerable number of investigations of lighting practice in the vari- 
ous classes of service and contributed the results of these experiments to the technical and engineering 
press. In this connection, it will be recalled that in Cotton for August, September and October, 1918, 
there appeared a series of three articles of this character prepared by Mr. Powell on practical and im- 
proved illumination of modern cotton mills. Mr. Powell has also had charge.of the supervision of test 
and recommendation work, has served on a considerable number of committees of the various engineer- 
ing societies and has given frequent talks on various lighting topics all over the United States. 
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‘‘It gives us great pleasure to hand you herewith our 
renewals for our several copies of COTTON, to which 


we subscribed for the heads of our different depart- 
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‘‘Wefwant to congratulate you on the growth of your 


paper and its high rank.”’ 
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June, Nineteen-T wenty 


Improving Industrial Relations. 

When the war began in 1914, one of its immediate re- 
sults was the disorganization of credits in foreign countries. 
A southern mill, manufacturing largely for one branch of 
this trade, promptly received information from its selling 
agent describing the conditions and advising it to discon- 
this line of goods until the situation became more 


To the mill it meant one of two actions, manu- 


tinue 
settled. 
facturing for stock or a curtailment of operating hours. 
The manager posted a eall to his employees to meet him 
that night at the village hall. There he outlined briefly 
the position in which the mill was placed, pointing out as 
the two alternatives either the immediate reduction of the 
weekly operating hours from 60 to 45, which, during the 
summer would allow recreational facilities, or else the con- 
tinued full time operation which would fill the. warehouses 
with goods and unless conditions changed, cause the same 
curtailment to be adopted several months later during the 
winter period. He he had decided 
to adopt the immediate curtailment plan, but, he continued, 
“T don’t wish you to bear all the burden, therefore, as 
long as the curtailment of hours continues, you will pay 


then announced that 


no house rent.” 

That manager was, and is, a student of human nature. 
He is never troubled with untoward labor conditions such 
many plants. He is often spoken of as a 
This ts an error, he simply uses his ac- 


as arise in 
“born leader.” 
quired ability to look at a situation from the viewpoint 


of the mass. Let us emphasize that term—“acquired abil; 


ity.” 


In September, 1913, Corron carried an editorial article 


under the caption, “Should Textile Schools Have A Hu- 
At that time we stated that 


man Nature Department?” 
human nature, as it is commonly termed, includes all the 
propensities that pertain to a 


original endowments or 
Many 


man under natural rather than abnormal conditions. 
of these are characteristics acquired in early or later life 
and as all are controlled by the varying states of the human 
mind, a study of these resolves itself into a study of psy- 
chology, this being the science which classifies and analyzes 
such phenomena. 

It was also pointed out that the textile student is pri- 
marily preparing himself for an executive or directorial 
position, and that the particular qualifications for such 


a position, if real success is to be attained, is the ability 
to handle fact, the student’s 


ability to handle men should, we indicated, be more highly 


machinery and men. In 


cultivated than his ability to handle machines, as cotton 
mill machinery might be depended upon to fulfill certain 
requirements under certain sets of conditions, while, un- 
fortunately, the same dependence could not be placed upon 
the operatives who handle those machines. 

While we readily admitted that the mental reactions 
produced by a wide variety of causes in the individual fae- 
tors of the great human machine would constitute a life 
study, we earnestly urged the adoption of such a depart- 
ment in the technical schools to lay the foundation and 
plan the superstructure for the student’s future success as 
a manager of men. 

This editorial 
among manufacturer readers of Corron, and while. it pro- 
duced no immediate action on the part of technical school 
However, 


caused considerable favorable comment 


heads, it did bring out opinions from several. 
it is of interest to note that The Tech Engineering News 
for May, 1920, prints a leading article by Erwin H. Schell, 
Professor of Management of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, under the title, “The Next Step 


3usiness 


in Industrial Management,’’ which seems to indicate some 


definite along this line of thought. We quote 


some statements by Professor Schell: 

“In every manufacturing industry is a group of 
men, sometimes termed production executives, whose 
duty is to convert raw material into finished prod- 
uct by means of the application of mechanical and 
human forces, the first being made available through 
the operations of machinery and the second through 
the operations of labor. 

“* * * * But their use of machinery can only be 
made through their employees. It is obvious that 
their problem is then to handle men which involves 
a knowledge of the humanities as well as an under- 
standing of technicalities. In the industries of to- 
morrow, this will be the sole activity of the produc- 
tion executive. 

“To teach the handling of men 
in industrial management, and it is an activity that 
is susceptible of education. We must take the art 
of management out of the realm of intuition and 
view it in the light of reasoning and with the con- 
fidence that underlying principles and laws may be 
found and utilized as in any other branch of human 


progress 


is the next step 


endeavor. 
“We do not have to be phychologists to appreciate 


that in every person there are normal desires which 
ask outlet in their daily work. There is in all of 
us a sense of justice which asks satisfaction, a de- 
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sire to protect and improve the standard of life of 
those who are dependent upon us, a desire for self- 
expression, to create, a desire to be with others, an 
impulse to play, a wish to learn, a liking for work 
under an able leader. 

“Providing means for the 
normal wants in industry is one of the tasks of 
man-management and if the production executive 
is familiar with these impulses, he can interpret his 
management problems far more easily and solve them 
in a vastly more effective way. 

“It is possible te list the important prerequisites 
to managerial ability, as well as characteristics which 
may be developed through training and which are 
essential to suecessful methods of administration. 
We can also indicate definite methods of procedure 
whereby those qualifications can be developed. 

“And lastly, it is entirely practicable in any one 
industry to develop an assemblage of standards of 
administrative procedure which will be of great 
concrete value to the executive organization. For 
example, in any one plant there are ways of intro- 
ducing the new employee, of extending praise and 
commendation, of administering rebuke or criticism. 
of announcing dismissal, of developing loyalty, of 
arousing incentive, of developing esprit and morale 
which have been proven to be exceptionally effective 
and which successful executives perhaps unconscious- 
ly act upon. There are best ways of quieting anger, 
of removing jealousies, of dispelling imagined wrongs, 
of capitalizing conceit, of inspiring manliness, cour- 
age and self-respect which should be made the sub- 
ject of round table discussions in the executive or- 
ganization. The administrators will thus indirectly 
accomplish another great step in that they will face 
their problems of management in a reasoning rather 
than an intuitive way and will begin to think about 
handling men.” 


The M. I. T. has always been a leader in technical 
thought and opinion and this may be but the budding of 
the germ idea that will later develop into a practically 


satisfaction of these 


working possibility. As usual, Corron’s columns are open 


for any suggestions or discussion. 


Moral Altitude. 


BY ALFRED F. WALDO. 
Moral 
and purity, superiority of likes and interests, loftiness of 
aim and aspiration. 
—that is the task. 


Disembarking from the Transcontinental, which only 


altitude! It means high standards of integrity 


Easy enough to define, but to feel it 


thirty-two hours ago hurried us out of Chicago, we inhale 
deep draughts of this air at Colorado Springs, and ask our- 
selves, What causes this atmosphere to be so bracing? 
Not enough to answer that constant breezes from the 
Rockies that heat inter- 
mingle in proportions. This only partially ex- 


sweep it clean, and moisture 
perfect 
plains. There is a stimulating quality which transeends 
analysis, but which one feels; a new vitality experienced; 
one’s lungs expand, he walks on mystic stilts, his head is 
in the light. The 


are six thousand feet above the level of the sea. 


full answer is one word—aAltitude: we 

In like manner, there is something about the character 
of an excellent man which baffles explanation. As there 
is a certain quality which causes some fabrics to be beauti- 
ful, some pictures charming, some music entrancing, and 
some poetry inspiring, so in some men, there is a quality 
of character whic!: is morally bracing and vitalizing to all 
with them they mingle. The explanation is Loftiness of 
Altitude. 


Character— Moral 
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Why does he inspire his 
Why fight they under 


Stonewall Jackson has it. 
troops with unbounded confidence? 
him with almost fanatical desperation? It is not merely 
that they believe in his wonderful military genius. It is 
that they feel the power of his moral elevation, the over- 
ma‘tering earnesiness of his convictions. 

In England, two centuries ago, thousands of good but 
unfortunate people lay without hope in prison for debt. 
Visits the prison a generous hearted man, investigates 
pauperism, opens the jails, releases the victims, and ob- 
tains a royal grant of land, to which are invited the poor 
and oppressed. Who is this noble founder of a noble 
State? Not his most extravagant eulogists profess that 
James Oglethorpe is errorless; but no student of his life 
ean fail to feel the tonie of his lofty-mindedness. 

Like morning splendor glistening from Matterhorn, is 
the moral grandeur which encircles our remembrance of the 
Commonwealth—William 
Superior 


founder of another American 
Penn: “I will found a colony for all mankind.” 
tolerance, in advance of his contemporaries! 

What disinterested patriotism, what 
purity of personal life! Lincoln has it: a raw, youthful 
Sangamonian in the Illinois Assembly, he is urged to 
j His answer: 


Washington has it. 


enter a profitable but questionable compact. 
“You may burn my body to ashes and scatter them to the 
winds of heaven; you may drag my soul down to the re- 
gions of darkness; but you will never get me to support a 
measure which I believe to be wrong, although by doing 
so I may accomplish that which I believe to be right.” 
And they never did. 

Against the man of lofty mind, it is charged that he 
tends to ignore the actual facts of existence and society. 
Your Pacifist holds a splendid ideal—universal peace; but 
in the light of the recent World War, the means by which 
he seeks to achieve that ideal appear impractical. 

But this is only a tendency, not a necessity. It may 
Idealism and realism are not oil and water. 
In many a man they co-exist. The solvent is a passion 
for facts. Grover Cleveland said it well: “We confront a 
condition, not a theory.” Face facts, reckon with them, 
relate your plans to them, and get things done. 

The contrast between Pilate and his Faultless Pris- 
oner exemplifies the ageless worth of Lofty Character. 
“Knowest Thou not 


be controlled. 


The Roman ruler is fairly frantic: 
that I ean erucify Thee, or release Thee, as I will.” Calm 
and serene, the Galilean, “Thou couldst have no power 
against Me at all, exeept it were given thee from above.” 

Our Master went about with His head in the air. But 
He went about with His feet on the earth. Therefore, 
also, “He went about doing good.” 





Fire Not Serious. 


Many conflicting reports have been going the rounds 
concerning the recent fire at the California Cotton Mills, 
at Oakland, California; these have varied all the way from 
serious injury to total destruction of the plant. Advices 
from Gen. Mgr. J. R. Millar state officially that while they 
did have a little fire on April 16 it was such a minor char- 
acter that the mill was never even closed down during the 
time the fire was being extinguished. 
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1 If you should carefully examine a map of Georgia m 
an effort to find what is colloquially known as “Jones’es 
cross roads,” you would probably search in vain. This is 
not entirely the fault of Jones’ cross roads, however, as 
it has been in existence and known locally for many years. 
Neither is the map maker solely to blame, as Jones’ cross 
roads has always been a quiet 
sort of a place, neither es- 








pecially seeking nor avoiding 
publicity. Like many an- 
other quiet spot on the map, 
however, Jones’ cross roads 
can no longer remain in se- 





clusion among the red hills 
of Harris county because a 








ertain stalwart Georgian was 
destined to there begin his 
earthly career. That is, 
Jones’ eross roads receives 
the eredit as the nearest 
settlement to this Georgian’s 
home, which was about eight 
miles distant. 





Down in Georgia, Harris 
county and moonshine booze 






have been more or less synon- 
ymous terms; that is you 
never thought of one without 
reqalling the other. How- 








ever, in common with many 
of the human race, this young 
Georgian sought his pleas- 
ures far afield. Whether this 
was merely an_ instinctive 












action on his part, or wheth- 
er it was the result of youth- 
ful observations in the neigh- 
poring hills would be entirely a matter of conjecture on 
the part of this chronicler. It is true, however, that Allen 
F. Johnson grew to manhood with two outstanding char- 
acteristices—a desire to see things develop and an am- 
bition to have an active part in inducing the development. 
These, combined with a kindly and unselfish disposition, 
an innate sense of responsibility and a serious earnestness 
in everything he undertakes are as much a part of the 
individual as the immaculate neatness of his personal ap- 
parel and surroundings. 

As was the eustom in the early days, when school 
houses in the rural districts were few in number, young 


Se. 
D 
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Johnson received his earlier training under a private gov- 
erness brought to the plantation for the purpose. Here, 
too, he later earned his first money, a “shin plaster’ or 
paper dime which was awarded as compensation for driv- 
ing the mule at a mule-power gin for the period of one 
working day. Afterward he expanded his resources by 
picking cotton at thirty cents 
a hundred pounds. 

When about fourteen 
years of age, his parents re- 
moving to West Point, Ga., 
young Johnson finished high 
school in that city and grad- 
uated from the University of 
Georgia at Athens in 1890. 

Returning from college, 
Johnson began to look around 
for some business connection 
and for a limited period was 
employed at the resort hotel 
at Warm Springs, Ga. Not 
finding sufficient action in 
the hotel game to keep him 
interested, he returned to F 
West Point and with a fl 
younger brother began the 
operation of a grocery store. 
For a short period this kept 
him busy, but it soon reached 
the limit of its immediate 
growth, and as events didn’t 
move swiftly enough to keep 
his interest centered, Johnson 
left the store management in 
his brother’s care and became 
connected with Harrington 
Brothers, then well known 
cotton merchants at West Point. 

The cotton business awoke his penchant for action; 
here was action aplenty. Therefore he dug into the busi- 
ness and began to make things develop. At the end of 
a year he was made manager of the Griffin, Ga., office of 
Harrington Brothers. 

In the meantime his father, John D. Johnson, had be- 
come financially interested in the cotton mill that is now 
known as the Langdale Plant of the West Point Manu- 
facturing Co., at that time a.somewhat obscure property. 
However, Johnson senior secured Will Lang, an experi- 
enced English mill manager, to operate the mill and later 
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the controlling interest passed to the present owners. 


From this experience the senior Johnson recognized the 
and he suggested to 


possibilities in cotton manufacture 


that in the cotton mill game he could get all the 


desired 


his son 


action he and have an opportunity to personally 


develop with the business. 
resigned from Harrington 


Therefore, in 1895 Johnson 


Brothers and secured a position in the office of the West 
Point Manufacturing Co., later becoming assistant superin- 
tendent Will Lang. 


He remained in this position for eight years, not only 


under Thomas Lang, the father of 


absorbing the practical end of cotton mill management, 
but also having instilled into his system Mr. Lang’s very 
successful methods of labor control, for good treatment 
of his operatives was almost a religion with “Old Man 
Lang”’ as he was affectionately termed by his associates 
and employees alike. 

By 
cotton mill world began to be talked of locally and C. V. 


this time rumors of Johnson’s possibilities in the 


Truitt, who with Fuller E. Callaway and others had just 
built the Mills at the first of 


what is now known as the Callaway-Truitt group, reached 


Unity Cotton LaGrange, 


out his long arm and grabbed Johnson for the Unity Mills. 

After about a year’s service at LaGrange, Johnson was 
sent to the Milstead Manufacturing Co., at Milstead, Ga., 
as manager, Mr. Callaway having been induced to include 


his then growing group of mills. 


+hic { 


vl 


property in 
On January Ist, 1912, at the conelusion of eight years 
of service with the Callaway interests, Johnson was elected 


president and manager of the Exposition Cotton Mills of 


Atlanta. At the conclusion of a period of service with 
these mills, which were the most successful years in the 
history of the plant, Johnson tendered his resignation in 
January, 1920, having exceeded his usual eight year period 
by two weeks. 

He resigned from the Exposition Mills to become vice- 
president and director in charge of operation for the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation of New York, with sou- 
thern offices at Greensboro, N. C. The mills now under 
Johnson’s charge include the Lynchburg Division at Lyneh- 
Va., Division at Henderson, Ky., 
the Ossipee and Hopedale Division at Burlington, N. C., 


at Raleigh, N. C. 


burg, the Henderson 


the Pilot Division , the Ella Division at 


MO 


ww 
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Shelby, N. C., the Pelham Division at Pelham, Ga., and the 
Bonham Division at Bonham, Texas. 

Johnson was president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia for two successive years. He has 
served the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
as chairman of its Board of Governors and as vice-presi- 
He is a director in the mills at Milstead and Man- 
chester, While in he active 


member of the Atlanta Rotary Club and a member of the 


dent. 


Georgia. Atlanta was. an 


Capital City Club. 

In sports he was always fond of riding and driving. 
Begjnning away back with the mule at the cotton gin, he 
progressed through the bicycle stage to the ownership of 
two ‘fine saddle horses and a handsome trap. In time he 
reached the motor car stage and this, with a mild attack 
of golf fills what little time he has to spare. It is told 
on him that -he once unsuccessfully tried aviation in his 
younger days, but this was before the time of successful 
heavier than air equipment. 
remembered, however, that he takes his 


It must be 


sports, like everything else, in a serious frame of mind 


When he rode the mule it 
well, 


and with a purpose in view. 
When he rode in the trap 
When he rides in his motor 
ear it’s because he When 
plays golf, it’s usually beeause his physician orders him 


was for a paper dime. 
he’s happily married anyway. 
somewhere. he 


desires to go 


to do so. Just what purpose he had in mind when he at- 
tempted aviation he never has told, but it is rumored that 
he had objections to the location of a neighbor’s fence. 

Quick to make a decision but determined when satis- 
fied he is right, shy almost to reserve, honest to the core, 
with himself as well as with others, Johnson has a person- 
ality that draws men to him and leads to lasting friend- 
ships. With an unlighted cigar constantly shifting its 
position in his mouth as his one external sign of nervous- 
ness, with blue-grey eyes that smile or don’t as the occasion 
demands, the new president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association stands as a type unto himself, an 
example of .successful achievement as the result of the 
steadfast application of the chief traits of his character— 
an ever present desire to see plans mature, to produce re- 
sults, and an ‘ability to gratify that desire. 
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Richmond smiled! Her fair ladies and chivalrous men 
ived up to their reputation for open handed southern 
ospitality and the delegates to the 24th annual conven- 
tion of the American Cotton Association 
ho met at the Jefferson Hotel on May 25 and 26 were 
elightfully entertained. 

The number in attendance was large, probably 500 or 


Manufacturers’ 


ore being registered by Secretary Adams and his as- 
istants. It was also especially noticeable that the at- 
tendanee at the sessions remained uniformly good through- 
it the entire meeting and it was the géneral consensus 
opinion expressed by numerous delegates on the eve 
their departure that it was a fine meeting, some even 
oing so far as to say that in their opinion it was the 
est in the history of the association. 
The First Session 
vas called to order in the assembly hall at the Jefferson 
Hotel shortly after 10 o’clock on Tuesday morning with 
President Hammett in the chair. An invocation was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Dr. Fair of Richmond. 

President Hammett then introduced Col. D. O. James, 
secretary of state, who welcomed the visitors on behalf of 
the state of Virginia. Colonel James, who is a southern 
gentleman of the old school, opened his address by saying 
that the Federal laws had deprived Virginia of one of her 
methods of entertainment but that he had requested the 
hall committee to see that ice water was placed upon the 
speaker’s table and pouring himself a glass of this bever- 
age he toasted the visiting delegates with what he deemed 
was the best liquid refreshment now available. Colonel 
James pointed out that there was more Americanism ex- 
pressed throughout the country during the war than had 
been prevalent for many years, but as soon as the armistice 
was signed selfishness became once more in the ascendance 
and every individual at once undertook the furtherance of 
his own interests. However, he continued, while everything 
is dark at present optimism has got to come. 

The speaker reviewed the panie of 1873 when it was 
predicted that the country could not recover in 50 years, 
but this, he pointed out, was a misconception of the coun- 
try’s ability to come back, as within a very short period 
once more became As 
tration he pictured France in 1871, after the Franco- 
German War, when similar dismal predictions were made, 
The 


was 


conditions normal. another illus- 


n spite of which the country promptly recovered. 
that he drew from these and similar events 
that these United States in spite of the present radical 
trend toward Bolshevism and Anarchism would as a coun- 


esson 


ry promptly recover. 

Colonel James then proceeded to formally welcome 
the delegates to the great state of Virginia in behalf of 
Governor Westmoreland Davis who was unable to be pres- 
introduced Mayor George 
Ainslie of the city of Richmond to welcome the delegates 
in behalf of the city. Mayor Ainslie refuse@ to drink 
of the beverage with which Colonel James had toasted his 
earers on the plea that it had seemed to make Colonel 
James pessimistic and he did not wish to paint a dark pic- 
ture of the convention city. He also intimated that a 


ent. 
President Hammett then 
j 
] 
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eareful search might bring to light other beverages of a 


nature not so puritanical. 


President Hammett then introduced Scott Roberts, 
president and treasurer of the Adelaide Mills at Anniston, 
Ala., to respond to the addresses of weleome on behalf 
of the association. Mr. Roberts opened in a happy vein 
declaring that as this was his first visit to Richmond he 
was not familiar with the quality of entertainment prev- 
iously offered to visitors and, perhaps for that reason, 
he felt entirely satisfied with the liquid refreshments so 
genially offered by Colonel James. He then paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the memory of Robert E. Lee. 


Continuing the speaker pointed out that one of the 





RETIRING PRESIDENT JAMES D. HAMMETT. 


real truths as shown by the history of civilization was thie 
ability of nations and groups of people to recover from 
the devastations of war or other climaxes. He pointed out 
that the terrible struggles of the reconstruction period. of 
the Civil War had been the foundation upon which has 
been built the present greatness of the new South. Mr. 
Roberts concluded by expressing the pleasure of the dele- 
gates at being able to be present in the mother state of 
the South and the wonderful city of Richmond. 

At the of Mr. address President 
Hammett introduced Chairman M. Miller, Jr., of 
the entertainment committee who welcomed the visitors in 
behalf of this committee and announced the plans of the 
committee for the entertainment of the members during 
their stay in the city. These included a bureau of in- 
formation which was maintained in the lobby of the hotel 


conclusion Roberts’ 


John 
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by the Chamber of Commerce; automobiles to take the 
members and guests to and from the golf elubs of the city 
during the hours between sessions; club privileges in all 
the elubs of the city, the association badge being the only 
necessity for identification; and a number of special en- 
tertainments for the-ladies of the convention by the ladies’ 
committee of which Mrs. E. C. Laird was chairman. 
President Hammett then announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 
Law, A. M. Dix- 


Committee on Nominations: John A. 


and Cason J. Callaway. 
Committee on Resolutions: B. E. Geer, S. F. Patterson 
and J. J. Bradley. 

In introducing the first speaker on the morning pro- 
gram President Hammett pointed out that the first class 
of mer in the country to aid and promote civilization 
were those of the ministry, but that the second class who 
were successfully working to this same end were the school 
teachers. He then Hon. P. P. Claxton, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, of Washington, 

D. C., who spoke on “The South’s Special Interest in 
Edueation.” Dr. Claxton’s address may be found upon an 
other page of this issue. 

At the close of Dr. Claxton’s address 
mett thanked him for the sentiments expressed and gave 
it as his belief that all men should make a hobby of edu- 
cation and not only do all possible to improve education 


introdueed 


President Ham- 


in the community generally but especial attention should 
be given to the children of the employees that were in a 
sense in the care of mill He then 
duced Albert L. Seott, of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, 


Mass., who spoke on the growing and handling of cotton. 


the managers. intro- 


This address also appears upon another page. 

Adjournment was then taken for luncheon. 

The Second Session 

was called to order shortly after 3 o’clock and after some 
brief announcements President Hammett introduced Hom- 
er L. Ferguson, former - president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and president of the New- 
port News (Va.) Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
who spoke on “Our Merchant Marine and Its Possibilities.” 
Extracts from the address of Mr. Ferguson will be found 


upon another page. 


The next address upon the program was by Theodore 
H. Price, editor of Commerce and Finance, New York 


City, who spoke on the subject 
Shall We Sell Our Cotton Mills? 

The speaker advised that it was not his intention to 
attempt to answer this question finally but that so many 
mills had been bought and sold during the past 18 months 
that. he thought a brief statement of the considerations 
that had weighed with those who bought and sold as well 
as those who did not sell might be of interest. 

Mr. Price quoted at length from an article by Freder- 
ick W. Tattersall, a recognized English authority, be- 
eause of his allusion to the appreciation in values that 
has taken place in cotton mills in England since the war 
commenced and the concern of the labor unions lest the 
manufacturers might find that it would be impossible to 
pay dividends on the greatly increased capitalization with- 
out reducing the wages of the employees. 

The speaker declared that it is evident that the cotton 
textile industry on both sides of the Atlantic is entering 
upon a new stage in its development. It is becoming more 
complex and is trending more and more not only toward 
the production of its own raw material but also to the 
selling of its manufactured articles through its own dis- 
tributing agencies. “Given the necessary efficiency in ad- 
ministration,” continued the speaker, “it is obvious that 
integration greatly increases the opportunity for profit 
and a recognition of this truth is at the bottom of the re- 
cent movement toward the consolidation of cotton mills.” 

However, the speaker pointed out, no one company or 
consolidation of companies controls as many as 1,000,000 
spindles and it is therefore obvious that they are still a 
long way from the point where they may be checked by 
the Sherman law. “We may, therefore, take it for grant- 
ed,” continued the speaker, “that those mill owners who 
have sold their mills have been disposed to believe that 
with normal conditions the small mill under independent 
management would find it extremely difficult to compete 
with the larger unit or even with another small mill that 
was an integer of a coordinated organization in which 
efficient specialization was possible. Those owners who 
have declined to sell their mills-have in most cases assign- 
ed either the income tax or the insufficiency of the price 
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offered as the reason for their refusal. Both are good — 


reasons.” 

The speaker indicated that he had no hesitancy in say- 
ing that those who require large quantities of cotton goods 
would do well to protect themselves by the purchase of a 
mill whenever they can get one that is suited to their 
needs. “I would go even farther,’ continued the speaker, 
“and advise that they should more completely integrate 
their business by undertaking to produce at least a part 
of the raw cotton that will be consumed in the manufac- 
ture of the goods they will use; for unless I am much 
mistaken there will be no great increase in the world’s 
cotton production for many years to come and we will 
have to face basic -conditions that will give us a seller’s 
market and put the buyer and especially the large buyer at 
a disadvantage.” 

In eonelusion the speaker pointed out that in his opin- 
ion there had been too many and too radical] taxation laws 
passed by Congress and he thought that it was time for 
business men to ectively resent these actions by taking the 
matter up in person with individual congressmen and sen- 
ators. If such an action were not unanimously taken it 
seems quite possible in view of what has been done in the 
past no immediate change of attitude might be looked for 
in the future. 

Immediately at the conclusion of the second session a 
Board of Governors meeting was held in a small room ad- 
joining the convention hall. 

The Third Session 
was the association banquet which was held in the banquet 
hall of the Jefferson Hotel on Tuesday evening with 
President James D. Hammett as toastmaster. The prin- 
cipal speakers of the evening were the Hon. John Barrett, 
Director of Pan-American Union at Washington, D. C., 
who diseussed “Pan-American Commerce—Our Great Op- 
portunity,” and Dr. D. W. Daniel of Clemson College, 
S. C., who spoke to the subject “The Measure of a Man.” 
Both addresses were thoroughly enjoyed by those present 
and the banquet hall was filled to overflowing, late comers 
being unable to seeure seating space. 
The Fourth Session 


was called to order in the assembly hall on Wednesdav 


morning the opening feature being 
The President’s Address. 
President Hammett spoke as follows: 

The past twelve months have been in the nature of the 
calm after the storm in association matters. Previous ad- 
ministrations during the war period were necessarily active 
and were forced to devote a great deal of time and labor to 
association matters while the administration just closing has 
been relieved of the strenuous duties involving preceding 
administrations because of the competent and thorough man 
ner these matters were attended to by our predecessors. 
Practically the only serious matter arising during our en 
eumbrancy of the office was the coal situation of last Decem- 
ber, caused by the strike of the labor in the coal fields. We 
handled this matter as best we could through the secretary- 
treasurer of the association, and Geo. W. Forrester of the 
traffie department, together with a committee appointed 
for that purpose, and succeeded in a way in minimizing 
the restrictions that were contemplated, and which would 
have wrought serious injury to many of the members of 
the association, as well as thousands of men and women 
employed by its various members. 

An arrangement has been made with Geo. W. For- 
rester, who represents a large number of mills in traffic 
matters, which gives the association the benefit of the ad- 
vice and services of Mr. Forrester in general traffic mat- 
ters, though individual mills do not ,have the right to 
call upon Mr. Forrester directly unless they be members 
of the traffic department. 

Because of the inactivity of Congress in matters other 
than the peace treaty we have been called upon to do little 
in that direction; therefore it is my purpose to leave the 
matter of details of the association’s activities to the see- 
retary-treasurer in his report, and with your permission 
will express my views on a few of the subjects engaging 
public attention, with the hope that my ‘associates will 
agree, at least in part, with the views set forth, and take 
any action they may deem wise fo carry out the thoughts 
expressed. 

THE TARIFF. 

The large majority of the membership of this associa- 

tion have, because of reasons that are unnecessary to dis- 


Ee See 2. 
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cuss, been members of that political party whose princi- 
ples in the past have been antagonistie to the principl 
While we would gladly see this great ques- 
settled in a 


of protection. 


tion remoyed from partisan politics, and 


just and proper way by a competent and non-partisan 


commission, we doubt the ability of Congress to delegate 
so important a subject to any commission other than them- 
feel that 


action is pos- 


selves, and do not non-partisan 


Congress. 


sible in 
< 
May we not be permitted to suggest that the war 


has changed public sentiment and public expediency in a 


great many matters, and that it is only reasonable to as- 
sume that the 
have changed in that territory covered by our Association, 


publie interest in protective policy may 
and that the principle of a reasonable and just protective 
tariff which will furnish reasonable protection to industry, 
and to the thousands employed by industry, will be gladly 
dndorsed by those formerly the foes of the 


We feel it is very possible, and that the in- 


who were 
principle? 
terest of our industry, and the employees of the industry, 
together with the people at large, demand that such pro- 
against foreign aggression as will in- 


tection be given 


sure prosperous occupation on the part of the industry, 
and those who are employees of the industry. 

EDUCATION. 
the 


than 


that 
agency 


The association recognize 
through 
can the citizenship of the various states be brought to that 


We cordially en- 


membership of 


eduéation more through any other 
degree of perfection so much desired. 
dorse the publie schools and literary colleges, and urge 
ample assistance for each of.them. We also urge a strict 


enactment and enforcement of compulsory school laws 
to apply to all children between the ages of six and four- 
teen years, the school term to be not less than six eonsecu- 
tive months of each year and eight months if it ean be 
possibly arranged. We contend that child labor laws af- 
fecting children in excess of twelve years are harmful to the 


child 


We, as members of an association that recognizes the value 


unless coupled with compulsory educational laws. 
of proper training to the young mind, most urgently sug- 
that given to 


those who have chosen the profession of teaching as a 


gest proper and ample remuneration be 
life work, and in turn urge those in authority to secure 
competent men and women who will not chase strange and 
unsafe theories, and instill into the minds of those who are 
in their care ideas that are dangerous and often vicious. 
While giving the fullest endorsement to the literary 
courses as taught in the publie schools, and standing ready 
to furnish full 


needed funds, we are perhaps as fully interested in that 


through taxation our proportion of the 
form of education which more closely applies to our par- 
ticular industry. Textile education is, in our judgment, 
the one thing needed to place cotton manufacturing in 
that portion of our country covered by our association in 
a most enviable position. The 


manufacturing either cotton cloths or yarns de- 


sueeess or failure of a 
plant 
pends to such an enormous extent on the human equation 
that it is alarming to note that we who have been placed as 
leaders of the industry have so far failed to grasp the 
true significance of proper training for those who must 
operate the plants. Brains that are raw, or improperly 
trained, may in periods of prosperity succeed in turning 
into the treasury a fair return on the investment, but in 
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periods of depression the industry is seriously handicap- 
ped and often with disastrous results to the individual 
plant which is far reaching in its effects on the standing 
and eredit of the industry as a whole. Brains that are 
properly trained can and will enhance the earning capacity 
of the industry in periods of prosperity, and when periods 
of depression are with us will be able to broadly view 
the situation, and so conduct the property that disaster 
will be avoided. Additionally, with properly trained men 
in charge of the industry, the operative will probably have 
instilled into him an ambition to regard his occupation as 
permanent rather than temporary, and with an earnest de- 
sire to climb to the top, and through encouragement from 
the competent leader improve himself or herself so as to 
make a better and happier man or woman with the conse- 
quent effect that each community will become a more de- 
sirable place in which to live, thereby holding the vast 
numbers that are now engaged in textile manufacturing, 
and who are at heart true and most estimable men and 
women, but whose ambition to enjoy tlie higher things of 
life has been allowed to lie dormant, and in addition at- 
tract to mill life many whose conceptions of mill work 
are so thoroughly erroneous. Permit me to urge upon 
the membership of this association real and active interest 
in this subject so that some plan may be put into prac- 
tice that will in a few years fill the mills and communities 
with men whose technica] education, added to a reasonable 
amount of literary education, will forever relieve us of 
the embarrassing and oft propounded query, “where may 
we secure a competent superintendent or overseer?” Join 
hands in an earnest way, and evolve a plan whereby at 
least three hundred young men from the mills of the South 
will be encouraged each year to attend a properly man- 
aged textile institution, and in ten years the problem of 
competent men will be minimized, and the South become 
the greatest cotton manufacturing country in the world, as 
it is at present the greatest cotton producing country in 
the world. The brains are in-our mills, and only need cul- 
tivation, and I trust we will not neglect to grasp an 
opportunity that is at our doors, and which means so 
much to the industry, and to the country. 
COST OF LIVING. 

Many theories have been advanced with the object of 
making living conditions more nearly in line with pre-war 
conditions and more nearly in reach of the more unfor- 
tunate elements of our citizenship. Many of these theo- 
ries possess an element of merit, while the vast majority 
are the idle dreams of men and women whose hearts are 
probably in the right place, but whose knowledge of econ- 
omies are extremely limited. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the country from the in- 
dividual’s standpoint is more prosperous than has ever 
been known in the history of the republic, there is an evi- 
dence of unrest and discontent among the people that is 
most alarming to the thinking men of the nation, and 
this unrest is charged by many to the fact that the cost 
of living has materially advanced. It is entirely over- 
looked that all commodities are selling at record break- 
fing prices to the profit of the farmer, that real estate 
has reached a value beyond the dreams of the most pro- 
nounced optimist, and the wage scale has reached a point 
that puts the more violent labor agitators to shame, 
while a job that is lucrative is open for every man. or 
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who can be secured to fill it. Yet the unresg 


woman 
exists to an extent that causes the greatest apprehension 
the part of those who must direct the affairs of the 


ation. 

Apparently we have lost sight of the fact that labor, 

foundation of wealth, cannot be lessened and at the 
me time be made more remunerative without lessening 

supply and inereasing the demand for commodities to 
ch an extent that buyers advance prices on themselves, 
we and advance 
rough legislation that 
ended to furnish relief, and yet in the end must face 
at old and well recognized law of supply and demand, 


we may theorize as much as may, 


or resolution thoughts are in- 


nd know that it stands today as always as positive and 
inexorable as the laws Mount Sinai, 


When the hours of labor are reduced the supply of com- 


furnished Moses on 
odities necessarily are reduced, and prices are just as 
surely to be advaneed. What is the remedy? Permit me 
to say that in my judgment the only possibie solution 
is to inerease the number of producers, and decrease the 
number of consumers, thereby increasing the supply of 
commodities and decreasing the demand for the neces- 
sities of life. How may this be By inereasing 
the population in the rural districts, making producers 
of them, and reducing the population of the cities and 
owns, thereby reducing the. number who must of neces- 
sity be consumers only of that which we eat and eon- 
material of that wear, 


done? 


sumers of the raw which we 

Rural life has gradually, but consistently, grown in- 
to disfavor, while city and town life have become so 
popular that towns and cities are rapidly growing to un- 
wicldy proportions at the expense of the rural communi- 
ties. In my judgment the greatest objection to rural liv- 
ing consists in its isolation and lack of those conveniences 
which are enjoyed by those living in the more populous 
communities, and steps should be taken to overcome to 
a large extent this isolation, and cause those attractions 
to easily be grasped by those who should elect to live the 
and become producer of that which 


Good roads, telephones, and auto- 


lif of a ruralist 
comes from the soil. 
mobiles are great conveniences, and are of vast benefit 
to those who live in the isolated districts, but I submit 


that young people who are destined to be the real tillers 


of the soil demand more intimate association with those 
of like age and without the association becoming too 
inconvenient or burdensome. Permit me to suggest that 


we urge the agricultural departments of the federal and 
state governments to inaugurate an aggressive policy of 
encouragement to those living in rural districts to congre- 
gate their homes in small communities of ten to thirty 
families, where access to their work will not be burden- 
some, and where the ladies and younger members of the 
families may have easy access to the social intercourse 
so much desired by them, and where town conveniences 
may be easily enjoyed. Also pardon me if I am too 
radical in suggesting that producers who actually live on 
the farm, or in one of the small communities, and actual- 
ly engage as their principal occupation in the production of 
commodities from the soil be given some advantage in 
the nature of taxation over those who live in the towns 
or cities, and are consumers only of that which comes 


from the soil. I would suggest that the ineome tax law 








be made to apply to everyone above the age of twenty- 
one years, and further suggest for the serious consider- 
ation of those in authority, simplifying the tax law so 
that a’man of reasonable intelligence and experience can 
make the return, and then make the tax to each individual 
a minimum of $25.00 to be called a license or poll tax, 
$100.00 


in an equitable way, and do away entirely with the so- 


and graduate the tax on incomes over and above 


called excess profit tax which causes a feeling of unrest 


and often a misunderstanding of the real results of in- 
dustry, thereby tending to increase speculation in a way 
that is not to the best interest of the country. I would 


relieve from the minimum tax of twenty-five dollars, and 
also other taxes on incomes of less than $5,000, those who 
are living on the farms, or in small rural communities, 
and who are actually engaged in producing from the soil 
as their principal occupation by donating the amount of 
the tax as a federal bonus if it cannot be arranged other- 
wise to meet the demands of the constitution. 

PUBLIC. 


CAPITAL, LABOR, 


The relations between capital, labor and the publie is 
difficult to 


discuss than would have been the case 


ago labor more distinctive class 
than can the this At 
capital was almost to the point of segregation and be- 
ar- 


more 


some years when was a 


be ease in generation. one time 


cause of its favored position became more or less 
rogant, and invited, by its methods, the antagonism of 
aj) in the class commonly designed as 
capitalistic. 
sentiment was crystallized into a law commonly known 
as the Anti-Trust Law, which had much merit in it, 
though a considerable quantity of injustice, and it is an 


were not 
This antagonism became so pronounced that 


who 


open question and subject to argument today whether the 
so-called anti-trust law was for the good or harm of the 
Certainly we are reminded that cer- 
intended to affect 


publie generally, 
tain interests declare the law 
them, and if that contention be true, then the injustice of 
the law is beyond question, for any law that applies to 
one class of the law-abiding citizens, and does not apply 


was not 


to all others, is unjust in its intention and application. 
because of the dis- 


law is a good 


Even though costs be excessive, 
solution of the trusts, I 
one, and that it would be much more preferable to pay 


the additional costs than to build up in this country a 


am satisfied the 


commercial aristocracy which could readily become more 
powerful and more intolerant than the political aristoe- 
racy of the old world has proven to be, The tendency, 
however, for some years was to be intolerant of capital 
and often gross injustice has been done it. The poli- 
tician of small calibre has taken advantage of an unin- 
formed and prejudiced public opinion, and has fanned 
the feeling of antagonism into excesses that often have 
been more tolerant and unjust than any action of which 
the so-called trusts were guilty. Capital as represented 
by the railroads has been seriously discriminated against, 
with the consequent effect that railroad service has ben 
badly crippled, and the credit of the organization so de- 
moralized that necessary equipment of the old lines and 
extension of new lines, even where badly needed, is an 
impossibility. The unfortunate attempt on the part of 
the government to operate the roads has proven to be 
disastrous, and with the exception of a very small pro- 


portion of the population who have profited directly 
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through political control, the masses of the people beeame 
disgusted and disgruntled and demanded that the roads be 
owners to be operated by them under 


turned back to the 


proper restrictions. 


The 


railway 


the street 


hands of re 


fact that practically 85 per cent of 


the country are in the 


them proving to be ah 


lines of 


ceivers, and with not one of 


attractive purchase, indicates that municipal sentiment 


not been fair to these properties. I mention these 


} 
nas 


facts solely to impress upon you the idea that eapital is 


often damned unjustly instead of damning. 


W hat 
laboring man? As I see it, 
brain or brawn, or both, makes the 


constitutes labor, and who is considered the 
labor is represented by that 


} l 


by their 


element who, 
wheels of progress go around, and it is immaterial wheth- 
er the labor be performed in the field, the workshop, the 
store, the office, the school-room, the pulpit, or in any 
of the life happiness is 
intended to be the result of the efforts expended. 

[ am much afraid that labor as at present understood, 


walks of where progress and 


or as it is preached in certain quarters, consists solely of 
that element who use their brawn, and all other classes of 


As- 


erroneous idea that labor consists solely of 


labor are looked upon more as unnecessary afflictions. 
suming the 
that class who work with their hands is the true definition, 
we must and do cheerfully admit that such representative 
is due a full measure of the good things o 
justice demands that he who is in- 


ot society 
life, and that common 
strumental in such a large way in supplying that whieh 
the 
both the luxuries and 
that today labor oceupies a position in the world that it is 


entitled to a fair share of 


life, and we rejoice 


world must have is justly 


necessities of 


justly entitled to, and if IT am not in error the dignity of 
labor with the hands will always be recognized by the 
publie at large. Labor, or its representatives alone, can 
change public opinion from its present favorable attitude, 
and it is the sincere wish from all sections of society, or 
that works with his hands will not 
to be misled attitude that is in- 
iat only ean result in disastrous results 

world Unfortunately there 


organizations of labor, (and I speak 


walks of life, he who 


permit himself into an 


defensible, and tl 
to himself and to the 
has entered into the 
of the 
bor, and apparently 
vicious and unruly class which apparently have either in- 
an attitude towards 


at large. 
organizations because they assume to represent la- 
are so recognized by Government) a 


frightened the leaders into 
towards capital that is unhealthy and injurious 
entire body of labor as well as capital. When labor 
that a 


enacted law applies to one elass of our citizens, and does 


flueneed or 
society and 
to th 


as represented by its regularly 


leaders contends 
not apply to the man who works with his hands, his posi- 
tion is so vulnerable that it cannot be sustained and when 
leaders that 
inals must not be punished, a situation exists that cannot 


the position regularly convicted erim- 


, 
take 


but feeling of antagonism on the part of all 


other elasses to the detriment of those who assume such an 


produce a 


attitude 
against one elass of citizens or callings, and not another, 


Congress passed laws that were to be effective 


and proved their cowardice in doing so upon the demand 
of one class. A labor autocracy is equally as objection 
able as a capitalistic autocracy. 

It is not my purpose to couple the more intelligently 


managed labor organizations with the organizations that 
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are vicious in their attitude to society and Government, 
but it is my opinion that leaders of the better class hav: 
been influenced to turn their attention to the radical views 
of the radical ~element, and have seriously suffered in 
weakness, such weakness being produced by fear of losing 
their positions as leaders. What is the result? Radical 
agitation within the and then its 
spread to the outside, and we have Bolshevism and An 
archy openly advocated by a most influential element of 
the labor forces. One of the leaders of the railroad unio 
advocates forcibly, though legally, taking the railroads 
from those who own the property and turning the property 
over to the organization he represents, and unfortunately 
railroad men fail to see the injustice of such u 
move. Another leader testifies before a Senate Committee 
that he is God 
permitted to be at large instead of being confined in an 
Certain leaders profess to be ardent ad- 


organization at first, 


many 


against and government, and yet he is 
insane asylum. 
vocates of freedom of thought and action, yet they are so 
ineonsistent as to advocate the policy of the closed shop. 
They are hypocritical in one of the positions, and are 
intentionally attempting to continue their deceptive atti- 
tude towards the public. They also demand that all public 
officials who refuse to obey without question the demands 
of a comparatively small minority of the citizenship of 
the country be retired to private life, and openly state 
it as their intention to use the power of their leadership 
to that The public have been trustful in the past 
and refused to see the carefully concealed leopard spots, 
but the attitude of certain leaders has opened the eyes of the 
public and they are beginning to understand the difference 
drunk with 


end. 


between labor and leaders who have become 
power, and- will in due time take such steps as are neces 
sary to econvinee the leaders that the American people, 
and not the leaders of a small minority, are supreme. If 
the prineiples advocated by the Bolshevists, Anarchists, 
and I. W. W. organizations are to prevail, and the leaders 
of the conservative organizations do not change their at- 
titude to one of defiance and hostility, not only will their 
organizations be destroyed, but society as at present or- 
ganized, which represents religion, purity of thought and 
purpose, the home and chastity of loved ones will go down 
with it. The vicious principles of Anarchy and Bolshe- 
vism, or even radical Socialism, cannot exist and live side 
by side with common deeeney and virtue. 

The public whose comfort is just as important as is 
that of either of the other two classes should demand that 
honest and sympathetic effort should be made between 
capital and labor to settle in a just way all disputes that 
may arise between them, and when such is impossible the 
publie should demand a public tribunal that will be vested 
with authority to settle justly the differences as they 
exist, but first the public should demand that capital be 
incorporated so that its verdict enforeed, and 
should also demand that labor organizations be incorporat- 
ed so that verdicts may be enforced when labor is found 


A contract that is not enforceable on both 


ean be 


to be in error. 
parties is unfair and each party should be required to 
place themselves as equal before the law. Labor and 
capital should work out in their own way the amount each 
is justly entitled to, unless the process of settlement in- 
terferes seriously with the comfort of the publie who 


represents the large majority. 
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The public should insist that merit be regarded, and 
that neither capital nor labor shall make such rules as 
will prevent anyone whose ambition, intelligence and en- 
ergy prompts them to reach the higher stations of life. 
The publie should insist that our form of government 
makes possible the advancement of everyone who will prove 
to have the character, intelligence and energy to clim! 
to the more advanced positions, and the public should not 
rules or regulations from any source that 


tolerate any 


prevents such a one from exercising his or her talents 


so that the individual and the public may profit because 
of such efforts. 

The publie should demand that all enemies of organized 
society, as represented by our government, should be re- 
fused residence with us, and those who are now here the 
publie should demand that they be deported. The publie 
should demand of the government the enactment and en- 
forcement of laws that will imprison all enemies of gov- 
ernment, who, unfortunately, are citizens of our country 
and eannot be deported. 

Rules by any organization that encourage a lack of in- 
dustry are pernicious and should not be permitted to ex- 
ist. Full production and a busy life are essentials of 
happiness, and any idea of indolence fostered by any man, 
or set of men, is against the public interest and should not 
be permitted to exist. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The American Association constituted that its 
activities are of necessity confined to matters affecting the 
industry in a national sense, while the State Associations 
are largely local and confined to the boundaries of the 
There is no question as 


STATE 


is so 


state in which they are located. 
to the practical value of the State Associations, and it 


is diffieult to conceive of anyone minimizing the good 
effects of such organizations and failing to actively co- 
operate in making them successful instruments for the 
good of the industry in the immediate territory occupied 
The ideal condition would be for 


to serve 


by the ind‘vidual mill. 


each state to have. its active state organization 


in all matters of a local nature, and depend on the Amer- ° 


ican Association to manage all matters of a national na- 
ture, and to act as a clearing house for the various Stat 
Associations. 
my duty, to urge all members of the American Association 
to become affiliated with their several state associations, 
and give them the thought and time necessary to make 
them really effective, and to cordially support them in 


their necessary and important activities. 


It is my pleasure, as I conceive it to be 


Owing to the very loyal and courteous aid given by 
your most efficient secretary-treasurer, Mr. W. D. Adams, 
my duties have been anything but burdensome, and I wish 
to not alone express my gratitude to Mr. Adams, but to 
commend him to you as one of the most capable, loyal, and 
courteous gentlemen it has been my good fortune with 
whom to be placed. 

At the conclusion of this address on motion of D. Y. 
Cooper, the unanimous thanks of the association was ten- 
dered President Hammett for his conscientious work dur- 
ing the past year. 

Captain Ellison A. Smyth tien took the floor and after 
a tribute to President Hammett’s father as one of the 


pioneer cotton manufacturers of South Carolina conb 
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eluded a happy presentation speech by presenting the as- 
sociation gold medal to the retiring president. 

Next on the program was the report of the secretary- 
treasurer which was read and approved. 

President Hammett then introduced Stuart W. Cramer 
who talked briefly on the question of federal taxation. 
The faet that Mr. Cramer has 
connected with the Bureau of 
ington made his remarks of especial interest to the assem 
bled manufacturers, 

Mr. Cramer advised that his principal object in speak- 
ing was to utter a word of caution to the mills in the pay- 
ment of their federal The Bureau of Internal 


Revenue, he pointed out, is at present greatly handicap, 


been for some time past 


Internal Revenue at Wasl- 


taxes. 


ped by the class of employees that are or can be employ- 
ed because of the low salaries which the government allows 
i These men, while meaning well, often make 
m 

[he speaker sug 


it to 
rulings that are neither correct nor just. 
gested that it would be well to write in red ink across the 
blank 


federal taxes the words “Paid 


pay. 


tax and across the check which was used to pay 


Under Protest” whieh will! 
allow. a claim to be made in case any changes are made in 
the rulings and always gives leeway should something 
develop. This, he said, is a habitual practice with the best 


corporation lawyers. 





THe THREE MUSKETEERS. 


Left to Right Arthur Draper Vic. Montgomery and Bishop 


Hammett 
Another subject discussed by Mr. Cramer was deprecia- 


the charging off for depreciation is 
something that 
connection with federal taxes the proper charging of de 


tion. In past the 


has been somewhat intermittent while in 
preciation is continuous in order to return the capital of the 
organization to its stockholders. Depreciation in this sense 
means wear and tear. Of late obsolescence has been added 
to the tax report which means an allowance for machinery 
that has become obsolete. 

While on this subject of depreciation the speaker in- 
dicated that it was his experience that depreciation has 
been added regularly to the tax report during the past few 
years while frequently in the earlier years the depreciation 
charge had been varied or entirely omitted in ‘some in- 
dividual cases. During the past few months officials of 
the Bureau of Internal 
these depreciation charges rather closely and because of 
the inequalities found a ruling was made to allow the 


withdrawal of depreciation charges when excessive while 


Revenue had been investigating 


those who had made no depreciation charges were com- 
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pelled to charge off some certain depreciation for each 


year. 
major 


Another point made by the speaker was that all 


charged to the depreciation account and 


repairs must be 
repairs made in the past 
mill 


am cable 


it was his opinion that major 


should be credited. He advised the men to diseuss 


these questions frankly and in an manner with 


the fic ld 


office “Explain to 


they come to the mill 
this 


prior 


men of the bureau when 


just 


think of 


the 


them what you 
what the charge in 


belief that 


depreciation charge and 


his such an atti- 


pe riod should he "9 It Was 


tude would be met in the proper spirit by the field men 


to tl However, Mr. Cramer 


the 


satisfaction of all concerned. 


further that in ease the mill manager and 


advised 
field 


sidered a 


unable to get together on what they con- 


ible that the mill 
an amended return that he did not believe 


men were 


reaso! return manager should 
refuse to muxe 
to be 


fort to get 


“Make a Celiberate and friendly ef- 


advised the speaker, “and then of 


fair and right. 


together” 


not satisfied make an appeal to the Bureaw of Internal 


Revenue and if they in turn refuse to give satisfaction 


taken to eourt”’, 
by the 


insert the purchase 


the case may then be 
that 
price 


Another point cleared up speaker is 


old eould 
paid which would set the valuation of the property back 
The 


purehasers of mills 


of which no field man could be allowed to go. price 
thus paid would constitute the starting rate. 

In diseussing stock dividends Mr. Cramer severely eriti- 
sized the Federal Trade Commission because of their atti- 
tude in this mattter. <A 
surplus and it is not disturbed even though it keeps these 


firm may keep its profits as 
profits over a period of years, but just as soon as this 
surplus is distributed as a stock dividend it immediately 
arouses However, Mr. Cramer pointed out that 
stock dividends could be taxed, just the same as an excise 
This he stated the 


suspicion. 


tax be issued on capital. was 
opinion of the best lawyers, 
This question of stock dividends lead to a discussion of 


Mr. Cramer advised the mill men that if 


may 


the bonus bill. 
they objected to a ten per cent excise tax on their stock 
dividends they had better voice their objections otherwise 
it is probable that such a proposition would be put through 
He stated it as his opinion that taxes on sales 
a better plan than an excise tax as it would be 


Congress. 
would he 
more widely distributed than would be the case under the 
stock dividend plan. 

had been 
under the 


to person- 


interest to sales agencies 


Iowa on May 22 


Amendments of 
introduced by Mr. 
title H. R. 14197. 


al service corporations where the capital stock invested is 


Green of 
This is intended to be an aid 


comparatively small in proportion to the personal service 
rendered by the members of the corporation. 

(Another amendment introduced by Mr. Green on the 
numbered H. R. 14198. Mr. 
both of these 


taxing of capital assets is 


Cramer advised the mill men to look up 


amendments. 
forward is 


Another amendment that is being brought 


intended to limit the time during which the government 
may go back and revise income tax returns. 

Commenting on the excess profits tax Mr. Cramer de- 
elared this was a war measure pure and simple and under 


present conditions promises to be unworkable and will 
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This can only mean the levying of 


probably be replaced. 
In the speaker's 


new taxes to replace this federal income. 
opinion, while there might be some change in the incom 
tax eurve, such a change would be of small moment. H: 
expressed it as his opinion that an undivided profits tax 
may be adopted as it seems probable that such a tax would 
fall heavily on large trusts with watered stocks. 

In conelusion Mr. Cramer took up the question of thi 


tariff and pointed out that one of the errors in the present 
English and 


tariff law was caused by a comparison of 
American costs as compiled by the tariff board. 
speaker declared that costs of manufacturing in England 


mm 


he 


could not be compared with the same costs in southern 


mills beeause these southern mids have very large vu 
welfare expenses which is not the case with 


He pointed out that no credit was given for 


lage and 
English mills. 
such village expense in the last bill and in his opinion this 
was an important point for the mill men to bear in mind 
when new tariff legislation was brought up. 

At the conelusion of Mr. 
was unanimously passed thanking him for his labors in 


Cramer’s remarks a motion 
behalf of the association in national mattters. 

President Hammett then called for the reports of the 
various standing committee chairmen which were received 
and approved. 

The following 
year: 
For President— Allen F. Johnson of Georgia 


officers were elected for the ensuing 


North 
Carolina. 

For Vice President—L., 
Secretary-Treasurer W. D. 


D. Tyson of Tennessee. 


For Adams of North 


Carolina. 
For Chairman, Board of Governors 
of North Carolina. 

Board of Governors: 
Augustus W. Smith of 
Emslie Nicholson of South Carolina. 

J. D. Massey of Columbus, Ga., succeeding A, W. 


©. Hutchison 


For 
South Carolina succeeding 


MeLellan of Louisiana. 

Thomas C. Leake of North Carolina, succeeding C. 
E. Hutchison of North Carolina. 
With the election of Allen F. 


president, President Hammett called him to the chair and 
Presi- 


Johnson as the new 


relinquished the gavel with appropriate remarks. 
dent-elect Johnson thanked the members for the honor con- 
ferred upon him but stated that as the hour was late he 
would inflict no speech upon them. ,However, inasmuch 
as he had just returned from a rather extensive trip over 
some seventeen or eighteen states he did wish to call at- 
tention to the shortage in the food supply of the country. 
Cotton prospeets in the western end af the cotton belt 
were considerably better than in the eastern division but 
grain erops were very poor throughout tie entire section. 
He emphasized the importance of producing food crops 
and urged the membership of the association to lend their 
aid in inducing the planting of a very fell food crop in 
every section upon their return to their homes. 

General L. D. Tyson of Knoxville, T’enn., who was 
elected vice-president and C. E. Hutchison, of Mount 
Holly, N. C., who was elected chairman of the board of 
governors, each made a brief but appropriate response. 

This concluded the business of the association and 


final adjournment was taken. 
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The Growing and Handling of Cotton 


BY ALBERT 


The diffieulties involved in growing cotton have been 
heralded in the press, diseussed on the hustings, elaborat- 
‘n the Pullman car and even proclaimed from the pul- 

until the public mind has become atrophied on the 
question. Today, it seems to be the fate of any one whvu 
-cyes a note of warning as to the present backward trend 
producing cotton, to be met with a polite audience, 


possibly, but with no constructive or enthusiastic coopera- 
Tt will be interesting, I am 


looking to improvement. 
the facts regarding cotton 


tion 
sure, to see in concise form 


nsumption and production. 


(Compiled by John A, Todd.) 
Figures for the world 
Mean Balance 
Consumption on Shortage 
Bales Bales 
17.726.000 920,000 over 
266,000 18,214,000 948,000 short 
815,000 19.523,000 292.000 over 
7,564,000 19,393,000 829.000 short 
0.229.000 18.828,000 401.000 over 
7,216,000 19,148,000 932,000 short 
8,854,000 368,000 short 
22,157,000 662,000 ove 
799,000 short 
,013,000 over 


TABLE A 


Mean Crops 


648,000 


1909 10 
1910-11 
1911-12 2 
1912-13 21,503 000 
913-14 
1914-15 
915-16 
116-17 
1917-18 Figures not yet available 
] 1 » 19 
1919-20 
ABLE B. (American Crop and Consumption.) 
Balance 
Commercial Consumption on Shortage 
Crop sales Bales 
656,000 12,664,000 992.000 over 
443.000 12,081,000 638.000 short 
.735,000 18,208,000 532.000 over 
456.000 12,112,000 656,000 short 
831.000 57.000 674.000 over 
0,592,000 000 162,000 short 
11,986,000 000 68.000 short 
16.108,000 ,000 .593,000 over 
14,106,000 000 609,000 short 
14.882.000 000 341,000 over 
15,108,000 000 274.000 over 
12 038,000 ,000 ,874,000 short 
12.941,000 06.000 965.000 short 
11,907,000 82,000 875,000 short 
11,640 000 20.000 1,020,000 over 
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195,429,000 97 250.000 
1,821,000 increase in consumption over production. 
There is no widow’s eruse of oil from which we can 
continue to draw more cotton than we produce, we cannot 
The facts show that 
more cotton from the American crop has been consumed 
than grown in the last fifteen years and we now face a 


lepend upon a miracle to help us. 


demand for cotton unparalleled in history with no ade 
quate provision for meeting it. ‘ 
On the contrary, the tendency is to produce less cot- 
ton, due to a variety of causes more or less familiar. 
(a) The boll-weevil, pink boll worm and other pests 
that are wide spread every year and no sure method of 
combatting them has as yet beeome generally known, es- 
pecially in areas newly ravaged. (b) There has been a 
persistent propaganda by state and government agencies 
and from private sources urging farmers to diversify 
their crops, plant less cotton and more wheat, vegetables, 
and fruit. During the war this was made a measure of 
patriotism. (e) There has been a most alarming exodus 
of farm labor from the South making it difficult, if not 


“Presented before the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion 


tLockwood, Greene & Oo., Boston and Atlanta. 
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impossible, in many places to get hands to work cotton. 
(d) The high wages paid on publie works, road building, 
te., have attracted many farm laborers from the fields. 

In the face of these very evident and incontrovertible 
facts what should the manufacturers do? 

(a) We ean do nothing—a “safe” policy a continuation 
of past procedure, but a policy which confessedly will get 
us nowhere so far as helping to improve conditions, or 

(b) We ean begin to study our problems from the 
point of view of properly safeguarding our raw material 
and such a course would involve 

1. The collection of data as to production and con- 
sumption of cotton alike at home and abroad, putting 
such information in clear and simple form and distri- 
buting it widely to growers and consumers. 

2. We should seek out and encourage all agencies, state 
governmental or private which are trying to grow more 
and better cotton. A man like David Coker of Harts 
ville, S. €., should be encouraged in his great work of 
developing better seed and might properly have the en- 
dorsement of this association. Is there a State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture doing particularly good work ?—it 
should be endorsed and aided. We should try to focus all 
the agencies we have against the forces of nature and 
economies which have tried to discourage the farmer and 
are diverting him from growing cotton. 

3. We should establish a point of contact through 
which growers and manufacturers might meet and we 
should have duly aceredited representatives at meetings 
of cotton growers and invite their representatives to our 
We should provide a means of transmitting 
information and building up good will between the two 


meetings. 


vreat branches of the cotton industry—the producer and 
the spinner. 

4. We might very properly establish a bureau to 
assist in disseminating information as to the best methods 
of fighting pests, or the value of proper seed fertilization 
and cultivation. We could help in demonstrating the 
value of modern machinery and methods and help lift the 
amazing pall of ignorance in which many farmers live. 

We might fight consistently to have cotton purchased 
from the farmer at a price based on grade, to stimulate 
him to produce better cotton and to reward him for do- 
ing so. We certainly could protest against the present 
barbarous method of sampling and handling cotton and 
lend our united strength toward improving the present 
conditions. 

It will be urged that manufacturers should stick to 
manufacturing and that, if a proper price be paid for cot- 
ton, all of these questions, under economic stimulus, will 
settle themselves. Undoubtedly there is some ground for 
this opinion, and were we not so vitally interested, such 
counsel might well be followed. But cotton is as neces- 
sary to us as air, and certainly we can justify such rea- 
sonable action as is proposed on the ground of insur- 
ance. Private corporations like the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., are growing cotton. The U. S. Rubber Co.. 
produces ever increasing quantifies of its rubber, the 
British are devéloping the growing of cotton, through their 
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not only in various parts of their 


Spinners’ Association, 


but here in the United States as well. 


empire, 
seem unreasonable therefore that we should 


It does not 
take the modest step ealled for in the resolutions which I 
shall read and start an ageney representation of all the 
manufacturers of the country, agency 
shall for its primary duty, the task of stimulating 
the growth of more and better cotton, the improvement of 


good will be- 


eottons in which 


have 
handling methods and the development of 
tween growers and spinners. 

much is given, much is required. Much has 
us manufacturers, let us give a little of it 


the common weal of the indnstry 


To whon 
heen gviven to 
back again to promote 

: ‘ <me 
[ take pleasure therefore in calling fo your 
National 


Association of 
Manu- 


as a wnotle, 
recommendations of the 


National 


American 


attention the following 
the directors ot the 


the 


Couneil to 


Manufacturers Cotton 


Cotton and 


Association. 
World 


there 


lacturers 
“At the 

n October, 

and 


of American 


Cotton held in New: Or- 
was much diseussion of the grow- 


and later the National Council 


Conterence 


handling of cotton, 
Cotton Manufacturers appointed a committee 
this question, which committee, on 
Council at a meeting held in 


the facts in 


to make a study of 
reported to the 


The 


D> eember & 
Washington. 


the 


following appear to he 


situation: 


eotton has been 


“1. The production of in this country 
practically at a standstill the fifteen 
In fact, the erops of the last four years were Tess than 
the crops of 1904 and 1905. 

‘2. Other crops are coming in competition with cot- 


vears. 


during past 


an extent that there is grave danger of their 
taking its place in the attention of many 
the 
other diffieulties in 
the boll 
increasing, year by vear. 


ton to such 


permanently 


of the farmers of South. 
the 


and 


‘3. There are way of grow- 
ing eotton, such as weevil kindred pests 


which are apparently 
“4, There is still 
the farmers of the South, white as well as colored, as to 


an evident lack of knowledge among 


the best means of cultivation, fertilization and general 


handling. 


erop 
Ginning and sampling methods are insufficient and 


665. 


wasteful, and have shown little improvement during the 


past twenty years. 
an acute labor shortage in many parts 


well-formulated 


“6. There is 
of the South, and there 
plans looking to an inerease in the supply of labor. 
inereasing demand for quality and 
employed, will permanently 


seem to be no 


“7 There is an 
staple cottons, which wisely 
assure to the cotton grower higher prices for his product. 

“In view of all the above facts, the National Couneil 
recommends to the two associations the following action: 

“(1) The establishment of a Bureau of Cotton Grow- 
ing, to be conducted under the auspices of the National 


Council. 

“(2) This bureau shall be 
salaried expert, and shall perform the following functions: 
agri- 


under the direction of a 


“(a) Cooperate with all state boards of 
culture, agricultural colleges, the Bureau of Standards, 
and the Department of Agriculture to assist in the dis- 
seminating of information as to the best methods of seed 


selection, fertilizing, cultivation and merchandising of 


cotton. 
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“(b) Get in. touch with all research organizations, 
such as the National Research Council and the Provis- 
ional Research Committee of the International Cotton 
Conference, in order that the work being accomplished 
by these organizations may be placed at the disposal of 
cotton 

“(e) 
ability of improving the methods of growing and hand- 


crowers, manufacturers and others interested. 


Stimulate proper publicity as to the desir- 


ling cotton. 

“(d) Keep in touch with the cotton growers’ asso- 
ciations, have representatives attend their meetings, as- 
certain their problems, and present to them the views 
and needs of the manufacturers, emphasizing at all 
times the methods whereby the grower can improve the 
quality and thus increase the return from his produet. 
This bureau shall be supported by a fund raised 
jointly by the American Cotton 
tion and the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
Thirty Thousand dollars ($30,000) shall be the 


“t3) 


Manufacturers’ Associa- 


sey 4) 
amount of such fund, to be expended during a two-year 


period. 
“(5) If, during this 
that a larger sum ean be expended with profit, measures 


two-year period, it develops 
shall be taken to raise it. 

“(6) Members of the American Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers shall be requested to contribute to the 


Cotton 


Asso¢iation 


initial fund on a spindleage basis. 

“(7) The 
raised shall be subject to such regulations as shall be de- 
termined upon by the National Council of American Cot- 


expenditure of any sum or sums_ thus 


ton Manufacturers.” 


Home Building for Wage Earners. 


The housing problem, which first became acute during 
the war, is now demanding more and more attention from 
manufacturers. Busy executives with the affairs of large 
plants in their eharge have had to turn aside and take up 
the many-sided problem of industrial housing. The hous- 
ing of operatives today is more than a building problem; 
questions of finance, of management, of town planning, of 
architecture, of hygiene and of sociology, all have a bear- 
ing upon it, and must be considered if an employer is to 
carry out successfully a housing enterprise. 

A 56-page booklet with the foregoing title has been 
published by Fred T. Ley & Co., Springfield, Mass., and 
they are now issuing it to all who apply for copies. It will 
doubtless prove useful to those seeking a solution of their 
housing problem. The work was prepared by Leslie H. 
Allen, of the Ley company’s staff, who is a member of the 
National Housing Association, and the committee on con- 
erete houses of the American Concrete Institute, chairman 
of the monolithic house committee and secretary of the com- 
mittee on finance of the National Conference on Concrete 


Houses. 





Tupelo Cotton Mills, of Tupelo, Miss., are sending out 
with their compliments to their customers and friends a 
104-page booklet entitled “Hambone’s Meditations” which 
is replete with the humorous and witty sayings of “Ham- 
bone,” a typical southern negro originated by the well 
known artist, J. P. Alley. 
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Aniline and Its Uses in the Dyeing and 
Calico Printing Trade 


BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. 
PART THREE, 


There are three methods of dveing oxidized aniline 


ik, (1) the one bath black in which the dyeing and 
<idizing take place at the same time in the bath, (2) 
aged black, (3) the steam black. 

The one bath method of dyeing aniline black consists 
treating the material in a bath containing a mixture of 
iline, bichrome and mineral acid. The method is simple, 
and the black produced rubs badly, but the strength of 


» fiber is not affected. The cotton may be softened and 


fastness to rubbing somewhat improved by 
A one bath black is frequently dyed 


e oiling or 


oaping after.dyeing. 
on a bottom dyed with a substantive or a sulphur black. 


Following are several methods for dyeing 100 pounds of 
yarn: 


Method 1. 


aniline salt, 14 per cent hydrochloric acid 36 degrees Twad- 
2 


lle, 3.5 per cent sulphurie acid 168 degrees Twaddle, 13 
Enter the material and work 


The dyebath is prepared with 10 per cent 


er cent sodium bichromate. 
a half an hour cold, heat to a boil during 30 minutes 
Rinse thoroughly, soap 


] 
f 
I 


or 
and work for a quarter of an hour. 
at the boil. 


Method 2. 
cold solution containing 10 parts aniline oil, 20 parts hy- 


Work the material for about two hours in a 


drochlorie acid, 20 parts chrome and 10 parts ferrous sul- 
phate (copperas). The ferrous sulphate here employed is 
oxidized by the chromic acid to a ferrie salt which serves 
as a carrier of oxygen to the aniline. This method of dye- 
ing is easily earried ‘out and gives a good black; since 
much of the coloring matter is precipitated on the fiber 
superficially, as in the bath itself, the color has the effect 
of rubbing off, but we have previously shown how the 
defect may be remedied to a large extent. 

Method 3. Mix 6 pounds 9 ounces of aniline oil with 
834 pounds of hydrochloric acid at 32 degrees Twaddle. 
Let it cool and then add the solufion of 4 pounds 6 ounces 
of chlorate of potash in 66 pints of water. Then add 
1334 pints of chloride of iron at 30 degrees Twaddle. The 
stock, previously scoured, is placed in this mixture, which 
must be cooled down with cold water to 100 degrees F.; 
lift and neutralize with soda, wash and steep for half an 
hour in chrome, 7 ounces dissolved in 33 pints of water 
at 112 degrees F.; wash and work in 17% ounces of ani- 
line oil and 2 pounds 3 ounces of potash in 33 quarts of 
water, and wash well. This black will not rub off. 

Method 4. .A one bath black, which is largely used in 
France, is a jet black, practically ungreenable and is dyed 
as follows: Solution (a), 6 pounds of aniline oil are 
dissolved in 9 pounds of hydrochloric acid, 12 pounds of 
sulphurie acid, and 20 gallons of water. Solution (b), 12 
pounds of sodium bichromate are dissolved in 20 gallons 
of water. Equal parts of (a) and (b) are mixed in an 
earthenware vessel and 2 pounds of stock are worked 
quickly in this bath. A bronzy black is developed within 
one or two minutes. When all the stock has been im- 
pregnated in this manner it is well wrung or extracted 


and steamed for 20 minutes at 3% pounds pressure. The 


stock is finally rinsed and soaped as before. The utility 
of the steaming is based upon the fact that a black pro- 
duced at an elevated temperature does not green so readily 
as one dyed in the cold. 

Method 5. This is a Mix 5 
liters of aniline oil with 10 kilos of hydrochloric acid at 
Dis 


prize French recipe. 


22 degrees Baume; allow this mixture to erystallize. 
solve the erystals in warm water and add the solution to 
the cold dyebath of about 1,000 liters. To this add 6 
kilos of potassium or sodium bichromate previously dis 
of a solution of chloride of iron 
Stir 


solved in water, 600 ¢. ¢. 
at 40 degrees Baume, and 600 e. e. of sulphurie acid. 
the bath, enter the stock, work quickly until th» color 
develops uniformly, and work for one hour cold. Heat 
gradually to the boil, add 2 kilos of potassium bichromate, 
work well and allow the stock to remain in the bath for 
about 4% hour at 176 degrees Fahrenheit, rinse well, soap 
boiling and finally rinse. “ 

Method 6. Boil the stock off thoroughly and then 
sour for 15 minutes in a weak sulphuric acid bath. The 
dye bath is made up in the following proportions into 
about 75 gallons: 6 pounds of aniline oil, 5 pounds of 
35 degrees Twaddle, 4 pounds of sul- 


hydroehlorie acid 
Add to this, previously 


phurie acid 168 degrees Twaddle. 
dissolved in another vessel, 9 pounds of nitrate of iron at 
100 degrees Twaddle. Work the goods in this bath cold for 
one hour, then bring the bath up to a boil in one hour and 
The stock should then be a deep 
black with a Lift, 
for a short time, rinse thoroughly, soap at a boil and dry. 
If 2% pounds of starch be added to the soap bath the 
black will be found to be faster to rubbing. (Note—Al- 
ways dissolve the aniline oil in the hydrochloric acid sepa- 


boil for half an hour. 


greenish tinge. expose to the air 


rately.) 
Method 7. Cold process. 
tions each separately: (a) 8 pounds of aniline oil, 16 


Prepare the following solu- 


pounds of hydrochlorie acid 32 degrees Twaddle, 4 gallons 
of water; (b) 20 pounds of sulphuric acid 168 degrees 
Twaddle, 4 gallons of water; allow to cool (ce) 14 pounds 
of potassium chloride, 4 gallons of boiling water; (d) 10 
pounds of copperas, 4 gallons of water. Charge the dye- 
beck with 300 gallons of cold soft water and add one half 
of the solutions, a, b, ec, d, in the order given. Enter the 
boiled cotton, which should have been well wrung or hy- 
dro-extracted, and work cold for one hour. Lift the cotton 
out, add the remainder of the solutions, re-enter and work 
for 1% hours. Rinse two or three times, soap in 240 
gallons of water, 12 pounds of soap, 6 pounds of soda ash, 
at the-boil, wring and dry without rinsing. 

Method 8. This is one of the later English recipes. 
A liquor is made from 3 pounds of chrome, 2% pounds of 
aniline salt, 3 pounds of lactic acid and 114 pounds of 
sulphurie acid for each 100 pounds of goods. The goods 
are worked in this bath in the cold for one hour, then 
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the heat is slowly raised to 180 degrees F., and maintained 
at that temperature for one hour. The goods are next 


washed well, soaped at 170 degrees F. with 5 pounds of 


soap, ed well and dried. This latter recipe, the read- 

er will note, is dyed with lactic acid and aniline salt and 

be ungreenable and is the latest development of direct 

iline black as used by the English dyehouses of 

recipes are suitable only to yarns or loose 

annot be applied practically to piece goods. 
Aged Black. 


is produced by padding the material with a 
(chlorate of 


Aged blael 


aniline salt, an oxidizing agent 


solution o 


soda, ete.) and a metallic salt (copper, vanadium, iron, 


ete.) whi acts as an oxygen carrier between the oxidizing 


agent and aniline. The impregnation is followed by 


the process of ageing which continues the process of ox- 


idizing. This oxidizing process is finally completed by 


and soaping. 


s dyed chiefly on piece goods but as it is 


it 


sometimes req ured on yarus and loose gvoods we will give 


two methods of dyeing it. 


one or 
For the dyeing of black on loose cotton and yarn use 
parts of aniline ‘salt, 40 parts of sodium chlorate, 5 


parts olf ammonium chloride, } parts of copper sulphate ; 


hen add 120 parts of aluminum acetate 21.6 degrees Twad- 


ole to a density of 12 degrees Twaddle. 


dle and dilute the wl { 
Impregnate the thoroughly wetted out cotton with this 


vdro-extract, (the liquor coming from the hydro- 
is kept) place on hurdles and dry at 95 to 104 


] 
solution, 


extractor 

degrees F. 
be well shaken before it is placed into 
When the cotton 
into the ager 
Ageing should 


cotton must 


as well as during ageing. 


roon 


is allowed to pass 


is perfectly dry, steam 
for the purpose of completing the ageing. 
be completed in from 18 to 24 hours. Develop in a bath, 
at 104.to 122 degrees F., containing 6 per cent sulphuric 
acid 168 degrees Tw., rinse thoroughly and treat with an 
emulsion of oil. 

The chloride of ammonium is added to the bath to pre- 
he precipitation of the metallic oxides, i. e., to in- 

the solubility of the metallic salts used. 
\nother method js to steep the dry yarn in a cold bath 
taining, per 100 gallons, 108 to 110 pounds of aniline 
It, 36 to 40 pounds of sodium chlorate, 13 to 15 pounds 
25 to 30 pounds of aluminum acetate 
at 15 degrees Tw., and The 
liquor should have a density of 7% degrees Tw., at which it 


copper sulphate, 
5 pounds of wheat starch. 


must be kept during dyeing, by adding a sufficient quantity 
ock solution mentioned. 

After steeping, the yarn has to be well and evenly wrung 

damp atmosphere 


[he ageing is 


12 hours in a warm 
at a temperature of 85 degrees F. 
completed when the yarn has assumed a very dark green 
for a half an hour at 


and aged for about 


abo lf 


color. It should now be worked 
’. in a solution containing 2% pounds of 


160 degrees F., 
chrome per 
en with soda and treat with soap and oil. 

noted that this yarn was entered dry into 
the aniline. To accomplish this effectively and to wet 


out and penetrate the goods thoroughly it is necessary that 


100 gallons. Finally, rinse well, soap, br’ght- 


It will be 


the yarn should be first made thoroughly absorbent by boil- 
ing out and seouring and drying up, as already described 
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in a previous section. Also, we might say that the dryin 


machine and the quick ageing machine can be used fo 
yarn in place of the ageing room as deseribed for piec 


All goods should, after impregnation, retain abou 


goods. 
their own weight of dye liquor when they enter the dryin; 


and ageing room. If yarn is hung on sticks in the dryin 


and rooms after impregnation with aniline tl! 


sticks should be wiped over with aniline liquor and dri 


agelng 


before using. 

The dyeing of aged black on piece goods may be earrie: 
120 pounds of aniline salt, 10 pounds o 
aniline oil, 35 pounds of sodium chlorate, % 
The goods are impre 


out as follows: 


pound copp: 
sulphate per 100 gallons of liquor. 
nated with this solution, aged and chromed. 

The following is another method of dyeing an ungreen 
55 gallon 


able black. Twe solutions are prepared: (a) 


of water, 45 pounds of aniline salt, 13% pounds of tolu 
idine, 7 pounds of acetic acid, 181% pounds of sodim 
chlorate; (b) 18% pounds of nitrate of iron at 76.6 de 
6 gallons of water, 27 pounds of a solution of 
copper sulphate (2:10). Mix 8 (a) 
gailon of (b) and pad with this mixture. 


The pieces are padded with the fol 


grees Tw., 
7 


gallons of with 


Another method: 
lowing solutions, which are prepared separately, mixed 
when cold and made up with water to 100 gallons. The 


padding liquor should stand at 12 degrees Tw.; 120 poun 
51 


of aniline salt are dissolved in 26 gallons of water; 5% 


pounds of copper sulphate are dissolved in 10 gallons ot 


water; 37 pounds 9 ounces of sodium chlorate are dis 


pints of water; 4 
2 gallons 3% pints of 


solved in 7 gallons 314 pounds of 


ammonium chloride are dissolved in 2 gi 
water. To this are added 4 gallons 61% pints of aluminum 
acetate at 15 degrees Tw. 

The cloth should be impregnated in such a manner that 
it retains about its own weight of the padding liquor. 

After impregnation, the cloth should be dried as rapidly 
as possible at a low temperature, after which it is aged, 
chromed and soaped in the usual manner. 

A. G. Green has an English patent for a black in whic 
he suggests the addition of a paradiamine or of a para 
amidophenol to the padding liquor. No oxidizing agents 
are used. The material is padded with the following solu 
tion, aged on the quick ager as usual, rinsed and dried, 
or the ageing may be followed by an after treatment with 
bichrome and soaping. 

The padding liquor for this method comprises: a 
tion of 48 parts of copper chloride, 140 parts of ammonium 


chloride, and 14 parts of sodium metabisulphite in 500 


solu- 


parts of cold water which is added to a solution of 50 parts 
of aniline, 2 parts of paraphenylenediamine, 15 parts of 
hydroehlorie acid (30 per cent) and 15 parts formie acid 
(90 per cent) in 1,500 parts of cold water. 

Another aniline black liquor which gives good results 
is made from 4 pounds of aniline oil, 3 pounds of hydro- 
chlorie acid, 4% pound of lactie acid, 18 ounces of sodium 
chlorate, 1% ounces of copper sulphate with sufficient 
water to make 2 gallons. 

The Calico Printers Association of England have pat 
ented a process for the production of aniline black by th 
use of mixtures consisting of (a) aniline; (b) certain pri 
mary aromatic amines; (c) hydrochloric acid; (d) form 
acid; (e) ehlorates of the alkali metals as oxidizing agents; 
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and (f) one or more catalysts, copper or vanadium salts, 
alone or with an organic catalyst. 

This is on the same order as Green’s black just men- 
tioned and if correct proportions are used, the oxidation 
of the bases takes place rapidly upon development by age- 
ing or steaming smoothly and completely, and leads to the 
of 


free from the unstable intermediary produets. 


immediate formation ungreenable aniline blacks prac 


tically 
The 


amines other than aniline in conjunetion with aniline de- 


extent to which it may be advantageous to use 


pends mainly upon the relative cost of these amines, and 


on the shade and quality of the black required. Amines 
substituted in para in relation to the amide group cannot 
be used to advantage in excess of three molecular propor 


The 


blacks produced by the oxidation of mixtures of bases of 


tions out of a total of eleven molecular proportions. 


the benzidene series and aniline are distinguished by re- 


markable coloring power and, in some respects, greater 


fastness than the ordinary aniline black. The chloranilines, 
and more particularly orthochloraniline, yield blacks of re- 
markable The 


under (b) give blacks which, except for some slight varia- 


fastness to chlorine. other bases claimed 
tion in the shade, are not materially different from the ordi- 
nary aniline black. 

In most cases it has proved beneficial to use an organic 
catalyst, para-phenylenediamine or its homologues, or pard- 
aminophenol or its homologues, in addition to the mineral 
catalyst. These bases are employed in the form of their 
hydrochlorides. This process is carried out somewhat as 
follows: 

Method 1. 
benzindine dihydrochloride, 134 parts; formie acid 
(30 per cent), 30 


Aniline oil, 39% parts; aniline salt, 61 
parts ; 
(90 per cent), 
parts; sodium chlorate, 28 parts; copper chloride, 7% 


65 parts; lactic acid 
parts; water to make 1,000 parts by volume. 
Method 2. 20 aniline salt, 3014 


parts; dianisidine dihydrochloride, 15 parts; formie acid 


Aniline oil, parts ; 

(90 per cent), 60 parts; paraphenylenediamine dihydro- 
211 

31% 


water to 


parts; copper 
1,000 


chloride, 3%2 parts; sodium chlorate, 
sulphide (24 per cent), 31 parts; make 
parts (all by weight). 

When preparing, the formie acid should be added to 
the water, then the anilines, the acids, and the salts of 
the bases added to the warm water; then cool off and add 
The copper salts should 


The substitution 


the sodium chlorate in solution. 
only be added immediately before using. 
of other soluble copper salts for the copper chloride used 
in these methods is practicable, but the use“of copper sul- 
phate involves a slight reduction and the use of copper 
salts of the weak acids and a corresponding increase in 
the proportion of mineral are 
necessary when substituting the copper sulphide by other 


acid. Similar alterations 


insoluble salts.. As a rule, these substitutions are not bene- 
ficial. The copper sulphide is made by precipitating a 


hot solution of sulphate of copper with sodium sulphide 
made by boiling flowers of sulphur in a solution of caustic 
soda. The black precipitate merely requires to be collected 
and washed, to be ready for use. 

It has been found, however, that the addition of boracic 
acid to the mixtures is a pronounced improvement owing 
to the danger of careless over drying which leads to irregu- 
lar results and tender goods and loss of aniline. In this 
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ease the baths contain aniline, hydrochloric acid, formic 
acid or equivalents of these, chlorates of the alkali metals 
oxidizing agents, catalytic agents as in the previous meth- 


ods, with the new addition of boracie acid. The following 


is an example of an aniline black mixture containing 
boracie acid: 
Aniline, 39% parts; aniline salt, 61% parts; dianisi- 


dinedihydrochloride, 2514 parts; paraphenylenediamine di- 


hydrochloride, 134 parts; formie acid (90 per cent), 65 
parts; lactie acid (30 per cent), 30 parts; borarie acid, 3 
sodium chlorate, 2814 parts; copper chloride, 734 
With 
mixture the fabric may be dried at a temperature material- 
hot the 


black is developed by a short steaming 


parts ; 


parts; water to make 1,000 parts by volume. this 


ly exceeding 158 degrees F. either by air or on 
the 


without any material danger of tendering and it does not 


drying cans, 
require chroming. 

The use of boracie acid permits of a reduction in the 
relative proportion of the eatalysts as compared with mix- 
tures of similar composition from which the boracie acid 
has been omitted and a distinct advantage both in respect 
to the cost of the aniline black mixture and of the quality 
of the black produced. It is essential that the oxidizing 
agents liberated from the chlorates should be absorbed by 
the bases as rapidly as they are formed, otherwise forma- 
tion of oxycellulose and consequent tendering takes place. 
This condition of rapid absorption is insured by the com 
position of the aniline black mixture. 
the 
formation of the intermediary products of the nigraniline 


Owing to fact that under working conditions the 
series and their virtually complete condensation with pri- 
mary amines to products of the ungreenable aniline black 
series takes place in one operation, the effect of the par- 
tial substitution of aniline by other bases is frequently 
much more pronounced than the effect of a similar sub- 
stitution in ordinary aniline black mixtures. These sub- 
lead to 


Thus the use of dianisidine in connection with anilins 


stitutions useful results in a number of cases. 
as 
illustrated by methods given leads to very dense and very 
ungreenable blacks. Benzidine and toluidine give similar 


but somewhat browner, shades of black. 
~ 


Aniline Steam Black. 

Steam black is produced by padding the cotton pieces 
with a solution containing aniline salt, sodium chlorate 
and yellow prussiate of potash. This is followed by steam- 
ing in a rapid ager of the type described in a previous sec- 
tion for about two or three minutes and by chroming for 
about one minute in a solution of potassium bichromate 
(5 pounds per 100 gallons) at 122 degrees F. 

The continuous process range may be used to advantage 
for this style of work. The following padding solution 
is recommended: 40 pounds of aniline salt dissolved in 
6 gallons of water, 26 pounds of yellow prussiate dis- 
solved in 15 gallons of water; and 15 pounds of sodium 
chlorate dissolved in 3 gallons of water. For very thin 
light goods it is advisable to make the liquor slightly 
alkaline by the addition of a small quantity of ammonia. 

The following is a good black: (a) 180 pounds of ani- 
line and 15 pounds of aniline oil dissolved in 40 gallons 
of warm water; (b) 60 gallons of yellow prussiate of soda, 
60 pounds of yellow prussiate of potash and 95 pounds 


of chlorate of soda. Put this in 40 gallons of water and 
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Then 


filter through burlap into a stock tub and cold water and 


boil until all is dissolved. Boil until it looks yellow. 


add (a) to it making 200 gallons of cold liquor altogether. 
Pad, dry 


ine box 


1) minutes (age), temperature of age- 


195 


and steam 


should stand between and 210 degrees F. 


Chrome and soap as usual, 


Another 


quarts of aniline oil and 6 quarts of acetie acid in 45 gal- 


method: (a). 128 pounds of aniline salt, 12 


water; (b) 46 pounds of chlorate of soda and 70 


Mix 


comes 


lons of 
pounds of prussiate of soda in 30 gallons of water. 


the whole by adding water to (a) mixture until it 


120 gallons, then add the mixture (b) and more 


total 


up to 


cold water until the mixture stands at 10 degrees 


Twaddle. 


scribed. 


Dry, age, chrome, soap, ete., as previously de- 


The writer does not approve of the acetic acid in this 


mixture as it gives a poor black. I would suggest formic 


or lactic acid. 


It should be aniline 


that in the ease of 


intensity of the finished 


remembered 
black dyed by any formula, the 
black depends upon the amount of liquor absorbed, and 


there must be no delay in rinsing the goods in cold 


that 
water after the 
fatal 


anv time in the 


final chroming; to lay 


to good results. 

Diphenyl Black. 
As compared with aniline black, diphenyl black is un 
This is of 


ehrome is 


greenable and it does not weaken the fiber. 


especial importance in the dyeing of goods which have to 


be “Schreiner” ecalendered. The black is produced by the 
oxidation of either diphenyl black base, or diphenyl black 
oil. The latter is a in aniline pil. 
Goods which have been padded with diphenyl black base 
taken over ordinary drying cylinders, but better 


solution of the base 


may be 
shades are obtained by a passage through the rapid ager. 
After ageing, the goods are rinsed and soaped. Chroming 
is not only unnecessary, but produces inferior (brownish) 
Joiling the goods before padding is not necessary. 
6 


and 7% 


shades. 

A padding liquor for piece goods consists of: (a) 
tragacanth (1:10) 
4 pounds of diphenyl black base are 


pounds of gum thickening 
pounds of water. 
dissolved (warm) in 5 pounds of laetie acid (50 per cent) 


and (40 Stir the 


tragacanth into it and add 14% pounds of water, to make 


13 pounds of acetic acid per cent). 


(b) 244 pounds of aluminum chloride at 


up to 50 pounds. 


9% 


53 degrees Tw., 2% pounds of chromium chloride at 53 


degrees Tw., 6.4 ounces of cuprie chloride at 77 degrees 


Tw., and 34% pounds of water; then add 3 pounds of 
sodium chlorate dissolved in 6 pounds of boiling water and 
1 pound of turpentine, and dilute with cold water to 100 
pounds. Mix (a) and (b). 

(This is the third of a series of articles on this sub- 
ject. Others will appear in subsequent issues.— Editor.) 

Don’t think that “the little bit extra” you do on your 
work is not being noticed. Under present conditions the 
executives are always looking for men to advance to higher 
positions and naturally will look toward the man whose 
ways are indicative of the fact that he is interested in his 
work, 


Truth is productive of utility and utility is indicative 
of truth, 


JuNE, 1920. 
Book Review. 


The 1920 Year Book of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, title “Standard 
Cotton Mill Practice and Equipment,” is being distributed 
to the trade. 
the two previous Year Books of the National Association 
It covers the field of 
cotton trade data 
being presented both in the form of statistical tables and 
Much of the statistical material is not 


earrying the usual 


This publication is somewhat larger than 


and contains several new features. 


statistics very comprehensively, this 
in graphie charts. 
found in any other publication, and a large portion of 
that which has been taken from recognized authorities has 
been rearranged in such a manner that its significance is 
brought out more clearly, and its usefulness consequently 
increased. 

The book contains several articles reviewing develop- 
ments in different departments of the industry during 
1919, each article being written by an authority in the 
department of the industry referred to. The material in 
the book has been arranged logically with reference to the 
various stages of the industry from the raw material to 
the manufactured product and has been carefully indexed. 

The book has been compiled and edited by Alston H. 
Garside, Statistician of the National Association of Cot- 


ton Manufacturers. 


A New Benjamin Catalog. 


The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, has issued 
Catalog 22, comprising a complete listing, descriptions and 
illustrations of Benjamin electrical specialties. In addi- 
tion to the eatalog data there is a section devoted to use- 
ful information upon illumination requirements and. also 
a chapter setting forth simple rules for laying out lighting 
plans for the attainment of correct industrial Jighting. 
A numerical index gives full details covering catalog num- 
bers, list prices, package quantities, weights and discount 
schedules. For convenience the material listed in this 
catalog is grouped into schedules, with mechanical separa- 
tors, tabbed for quick reference, as follows: Schedule 1, 
wireless clusters and plug clusters; schedule 2, industrial 
lighting fixtures and reflectors; schedule 3, wiring devices; 
schedule 3H, attachment plugs; schedule 4, special 
fixtures and fittings; schedule 6, industrial signals; schedule 


8, panel boards. 





The Associated Manufacturers of Water 
Equipment will hold a meeting at Montreal, Quebec, in 
conjunction with the annual convention of the American 
Water Works Association, during the week of June 20th. 
This organization is maintained by manufacturers of water 
purification order that théy may better 
serve their customers by an exchange of ideas. Another 
aim of the association is to seeure uniformity of contracts 


Purifying 


equipment in 


and sizes of filters. 


The Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., announce that they ean furnish large quantities of 
red cedar shingles quickly from their Birmingham and 
Memphis warehouses. They ean also furnish yellow pine 


lumber and timbers of all kinds. 














The 23rd semi-annual] convention of the Southern Tex- 


tile Association was held at Spartanburg on Friday and 


The 


ield in the ball room of the Cleveland Hotel, convention 


Saturday, May 21 and 22. business sessions were 
headquarters, and the splendid addresses delivered at the 
the 


features furnished by the entertainment committee and the 


two sessions, combined with excellent entertainment 


Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce, made this gathering 
me long to be remembered by the more than 500 dele- 


in attendance. 


ates 
President Cobb’s questionnaire system on the subjects 
spinning, weaving and power problems was continued 
this convention and the profound interest exhibited by 
he mill men in the different reports was evidence of the 
suecess of this plan and as this system is gradually devel- 
yped from meeting to meeting, there is no doubt but that 
become a determining influence in 


it will the operation 


southern eotton mills. 
The First Session 
vas called to order at 11 o’clock Friday morning by W. 
\. Black, superintendent of the Beaumont Manufacturing 
Rev. 
Camak gave the invocation after which the assembly 


and chairman of the entertainment committee. 
D. E. 
arose and was lead in singing “America” by Secretary A. 
Mr. Biack then introduced Dr. Henry N. Sny- 


er, president of Wofford College, who delivered the ad- 


I. Carter, 


dress of welcome in behalf of the city of Spartanburg. In 
Black that 


“a man whom all know, either personally or by reputation, 


introdueing the speaker Mr. stated he was 
as one who has spent his life in the molding of character 
and the advancement of Christianity.” 

the 


isual weleome address is full of praise to the convention 


Dr. Snyder opened his remarks by stating that 


city and rather parsimonious to those who are being 


welcomed. He advised that he was adverse to praising the 
textile features of Spartanburg as that might invite com- 
parison, and “he is a poor sort of a liar who cannot 
overdo the boosting of his home town while attending a 
convention.” 

feature 


the distinetive 


combination 


The speaker pointed out en- 
the 


and industrial activities, and declared that the year which 


joved by city in its of educational 


witnessed the founding of one of its great educational in- 
stitutions saw the building by the same man of the city’s 


mill. He toil 
bodies and dream with our minds and praised the civiliza- 


first cotton illustrated how we with our 
tion which combines these—the work of the hand and the 
work of the head. Here he paid a fitting tribute to the 
Textile Industrial Institute for the work it is doing in 
the preparing of young men and women for advancement 
in the eotton mill industry, giving them the practical side 
of the business, at the same time giving them education. 

Dr. Snyder said that he welcomed the visitors first for 
what they represent. He paid a tribute to cotton, giving 
the biblical story of Jason’s search for the golden fleece. 
“It is no longer necessary,” he continued, “to go on such 
an expedition. Southern suns and southern skies have 
woven for the world a stuff far richer than the golden 
fleece of old. Economic, religious and political, every 


faction must have this white fabric. History can be 


CO 


Southern Textile Association 


TT ON 


of the advance in value of cotton. The 


cotton industry lies at the base of happiness.” 


written in terms 


“In the second place,” the speaker continued, “I am 


glad to welcome you for what you are.” He emphasized 
the*fact that the fine man of the world is the one who has 


to He said 
that the mill superintendent or overseer of today repre- 


worked himself up his present leadership. 


sents a type of leadership which denotes superiority, intel- 
ligence, efficiency, character and the eapacity for the di 
rection of labor and pointed out that such leadership does 
not happen but is brought about by the ability of the in- 
dividual. He said that his audience appeared to be, in the 
main, men of the future and still had time to learn a little 
more. “If facing a changing world,” he said, 


we are 





H. H. 


Boyp, THE PRESIDENT ELECT. 


“we are young enough to adjust ourselves to it.” 
Thirdly, the speaker said he had been told that the 

men the 

the measures of that industry. 


whom he was addressing were “lubricants of 


the cotton mill industry,” 
You are concerned with a money dividend, with the amount 
and quality of your product, he continued, and rightly you 
should be, for that is what business is for. But you are 
We 


have passed that era in which labor was a commodity, when 


also the human touch in a great industrial situation. 


dividends amounted to a question of mere monetary prof- 
its. He declared the question today was not a question of 
what shall be the profit in money alone, but what kind 
of people are being turned out. The task of the present 
day mill man, he continued, is educational as well as in- 
dustrial because his task has to do with the making of 
character. 

“Your operatives have,” the speaker brought out in 
conclusion, “the same hopes, the same appetites, the same 
aspirations that you have. Open to them every door of 
opportunity that has been opened to you. It is the char- 
acter and intelligence of the great mass of workers that 
will protect our businesses. You are the human equation 
of this great industry. I call to you as Americans to be 
careful to wake the men and women under your direction 


a wiser, better and happier people.” 
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SOME 


address of weleome was made by 


the Winnsboro (S. C.) 


facing 


e response to the 
John ne, agent 


that the field is 


textile 
Cotton has, after 


Johr stone said 


unity in its history. 


test rr rt 
pport 


ars, come to its own and now stands at the head 


ndustrial enterprises of the country. However, the 


nointed out. facing as we do this great prosper- 


st take jnto consideration the manufacture of 


women. We 


we are 


must get the fact firmly impressed 


sense for the men 


responsible in a 
turned out by the mills. 
South a great wave is going on, he continued, 


edueation which was 


ago. All 


consideration 


for the operatives the 


e worker of a few vears kinds of wel- 


work are rece more each year. 


The speaker stated that the time has gone when cotton 


men were considered as men without ideals and in- 


] 
a 1] 


spirations and coneluded with the reading of Kipling’s 


which he urged that 
d to fight the battles of these try- 


mill men read and re-read in 


the meeting was turned over to 


At thb 


President 


juneture 
F. Gordon Cobb, who gave the president’s ad- 


dress saying in 


“We ove 


fronted with 


part: 

rseers and superintendents are certainly con- 
considerably different problems today than 
we were a few years ago when many of us were in differ- 
We our 


everything 


ent positions from what we are now. received 


training at the 
that the 


when was done so 


machines 
question naturally arises, ‘Have we 


with the 


differently, 


in our present positions progressed times and 


what can we do to find out?’ 


“The mills are prosperous, the operatives are prosper- 
ous, but the question I am asking you frankly is, ‘Have 
we as superintendents and overseers progressed in the 
management of our jobs or has the prosperity of the mil!s 
been brought about by a world condition ?’ 
“No, by all fact that 
have become prosperous has given their superintendents 
and overseers a chance to show what they could do. Be- 
fore, the margin of profit had been so close that the mill 


let their 


some mills 


means, no. The very 


presidents and treasurers could not afford to 


superintendents and overseers take chances on ideas, plans 


or system which they did not already know, from ex- 
But since they have had. a better 
margin of profit and could afford to lose a few dollars 


perience, were sound. 


SPARTANBURG 


SNAPSHOTS. 


on experiments, many of them have said to their super- 
show us what 
that J 


heard of several presidents and treasurers who ar¢ 


intendents and overseers, ‘Go to it now; 


you can do,’ and J] am very proud to say have 


very 
well pleased with the results. 

“Still, I do not believe we have done anything like 
fact, I 


only seratched the surface, so to speak. 


half as much as we should. In think we have 


“Only a few years ago 25,000 spindles was a large 


mill, now I ask were we ready for the management of 
large mills and large rooms when they came? 
Then came the groups of 
No. 


“We are now confronted with more progress, bigger 
Are we ready for them? 


No, we 


had to learn to handle them. 


mills; did we have men ready to handle them? 
problems than mere machinery. 
Let’s take time by the forelock and get ready for the prac- 
tical problems as fast as we ean. 

believer in an old axiom which says, 


“T am a firm 


‘The final stage of improvement is never reached in any 
When a that 
he ean practically make himself over by constant ap- 


has opened the door to prepare 


business, machine or person.’ man realizes 


plication and study he 


himself to meet these new conditions. We certainly can- 
not sit still and see these conditions change without chang- 


ing ourselves. If we do we will soon be back numbers. 
“We not only must prepare ourselves for these large 
problems but we must do something to raise the stand- 


I feel 


that we are responsible for the training of the young 


ard of the young men who are to take our places. 


men who are to become overseers and superintendents, 


“T think 
time when we are afraid to teach a subordinate for fear 


I ean safely say that we have passed the 


he will be given our jobs. If any of us are that narrow 
minded today, all I can say is that we are not broad 
minded enough to be overseers and superintendents. 
“Training young men to become overseers and super- 
intendents is, I believe, a vital question today because it 
is going to take men of large managing ability as the 
great industries grow larger and larger. It will not do 
to pitchfork into the mills young men to learn the busi- 
ness and then forget they are there with the expectation 
that 


and superintendents, 


in a few years they will emerge expert overseers 


“A large percentage of young men will, if they have 
capacity, make a success of some minor job. The over- 


seer or superintendent will find such a man very useful 
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hold That is, of course, 


inclination for all of us, but 


and will do his utmost to him. 


a@ very natural remember, 


gentlemen, that is not giving the young man his opportun- 


ity From the viewpoint of the textile industry as a 


whole, that is the wrong thing. 
‘The 


eontronts us 


labor problem is no doubt the greatest problem 


that today. In the mad rush we are having 


these days it seems some people think they have found 


Aladdin’s lamp or that a miracle has been wrought where- 


work less and for shorter hours than ever 


still 


eomforts 


by men can 


Same time enhjvy 


life. 


before and earn money and at the 


more of the and luxuries of 


“Not 


hours, 


only do men insist upon easier work, shorter 


they become 
up. If 
that 
four. 


People will soon begin to realize that this is a fundamental 


more pay and less production, but 


very much offended when the prices of goods go 


less 1S produced and more ¢ nsumed it would seem 


prices are as sure to go up as two and two are 


fact Carried far enough, of eourse, the genera] desire 


for less work and more pay wi!l leave the world starved 


and naked. Any group of people who seize the present 


opportunity to demand the moon will eventually be dis- 
appointed. 
“We 


want to 


have all got to come back to sanity; therefore, I 


appeal to all you superintendents and overseers 
to prepare yourselves for these new conditions as I have 
outlined and remember that the superintendent or overseer 
who is absolutely square in his dealings with his people 

the man who keeps a elear eonselenee, who tries to teach 
go up and down together, that 


that 


the operatives that we all 
when the mill prospers the operatives prosper type 
of overseer or superintendent will hold the respeet of both 
employer and employee and he will prosper.” 

Mr. Cobb 


instanees 


In taking up the question of welfare work, 


stated that it was his opinion tnat in some few 


this work has been either misinterpreted or abused and 


eontinued : 
“Many 
profit 


firms have adopted industrial democracy or 


sharing or some other plan expecting to be over- 


run with operatives begging for employment. In faet, 


I heard one advoeate of industrial democracy sav in a 


speech that in two years people would be knocking at the 
that mill clamoring for work. Still I notice that 


doors o! 
mill still advertises for operatives. 


these plans because the 


cannot justly form an opinion now concerning 


mil's are prosperous and the oper 


atives are prosperous, but if conditions change we will 


then be in a position to know whether they are best for 


all econeerned. There are a few instances in which I be- 


lieve firms have been overzealous in thrustine what 


might almost be ealled charity onto the people. We are 
vou try to thrust charity 


some 


all human beings and when 


down a man’s .throat he is going to be offended. 


“Properly conducted welfare work is the greatest boon 


we can give our people and [| frankly believe it is our 


moral duty to promote this in a conservative, business-like 
manner, not with the idea of trying to make pets of the 


people, but with a view to uplifting their moral and 


edueational standards.” 


The speaker then took up the subject of questionnaires, 


emphasizing the faet that standards are established by 


compiling statistics from all available information and 


that it is in this manner that these reports are made up. 
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He expressed it as his ambition to see the Southern Tex 
tile Association an authority on technical problems and 
to have a method of compiling information which wil! 
establish it as absolutely standard information which tex 


tile students and machinery bui!ders and all concerned cat 


aecept as coming from the highest authority on the sub 


ject, and that authority should be the Southern Textil 


Association. 
introdueed Marshall Dailling, 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 


Cobb then 
superintendent of the A. M. 
N. C., and 
read a technical paper on this subject. 


President 


committee on carding, who 


This paper with 


chairman of the 


the other technical papers will be found on another page 


of this issue, in the department entitled, “How Other Men 
Manage.” 

Mr. Dilling night 
superintendent of Mill No. 3, Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton 


Mills, who read the report of the committee on spinning 


was fol'owed by Carl R.- Harris, 


of which he was chairman. 

After invitations to visit the Model Mill and the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind, made by Rev. 
D. FE. Camak and Dr. Walker, the delegates 
repaired to the Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce, where 
a delectable buffet 

When the luncheon was over, automobiles furnished by 
took the visitors to the 


Lawrence 


luncheon was served them. 


the entertainment committee 
Model Mill of the Textile 
cathered in front of the building 
the students in the mill with the singing of 
Rev. Camak, president of 


Industrial Institute. Here thev 


and were entertained 


vy some of 


ome of the institute songs. 
t!e institute, then made a short talk and introduced C. H. 
Deal, secretary of the told of 


the mechanical apparatus in the mill and of how funds 


and treasurer mill, who 


were solicited for its installation and the erection of the 


building. 

After this preliminary program the visitors were shown 
through the Model Mill, starting in the picker room and 
coing through all of the processes. 

The 


School 


Visitors were earried to the South Carolina 
for the Deaf and Blind. Here the mill men 
weleomed by Dr. N. F. Walker, superintendent of the 
school, who told the history of the organization in a few 


He stated that the institute was largely 


next 
were 


well-chosen words. 
indebted to cotton mill men for its present status and cited 
instances in which some of these men had given unhesita! 
ingly of their time and money toward its promotion. He 
Dr. Walker, who di- 
of entertainment arranged 


then introduced his son, Lawrence 


rected the for the 


program 
visitors. 

The program rendered by the children of the school 
was one that will remain long in the minds of those who 
were present. It included vocal and piano selections by 
blind pupils, an exhibition in the training of deaf pupils. 
an exhibition in lip reading by deaf girls, handwriting 
and typewriting by advanced pupils, an experiment in 
physies and a class in ealisthenies of young deaf ladies, 
using Indian clubs. 

A feature of the program which elicited probably the 
most attention was a demonstration showing the wonder- 
ful work being done at the school with Ruby Miller, who 
came to the school six years ago, deaf, blind and dumb. 
After six years of patient work, however, the teachers 
have progressed with this little girl so that she is now 








eram. 


+ P 
Lona, 


who. then introduced S. 
the Victor-Monaghan Miils, Greenville, S. 


June, 1920. 






doing regular third grade work, and they have taught her 


o 
a 


to articulate a large number of sounds by the lip readin 
method. 


At the conclusion of this program the delegates were 
taken back to Spartanburg and at 8:30 p. m. attended a 


smoker at the Chamber of Commerce. The speakers at 


this occasion were Rev. Camak, who told more in detail 


the work of the Textile Industrial Institute, W. V. Mar- 
tin, state secretary of the industrial work of the Y. M. 
C. A., and Miss W. L. Gray, state supervisor of rural 


schools, who asked for the cooperation of the mill men in 
the eradicating of illiteracy in South Carolina. 

At the conelusion of the speaking program the floor 
was cleared and a large number of the visitors enjoyed 
dancing until a late hour. 

The Second Session 


called to order at 


President Cobb. 


was 10:45 o’elock Saturday morning 


by After the appointment of the resolu- 





PRESIDENT F. Gorpon Coss. 


tions committee, the chairman introduced A. T. Quantz, 
superintendent of the Areade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
C., and chairman of the committee on weaving, who 


delivered a paper on that subject. 

As Mr. Quantz concluded, President Cobb called on 
Secretary Carter to introduce the next speaker on the pro- 
Mr. Carter then presented J. H. Separk, of Gas- 
N. 


sponsibility.” 


C., who took as the theme of his speech, “‘Re- 
His address appears on another page. 

Mr. Separk was warmly thanked by President Cobb 
B. Rhea, consulting engineer of 
C., and chair- 


man of the committee on power problems, who read a re- 


a 56-page booklet 


these belts 
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port on this subject. Following Mr. Rhea’s report, there 


was considerable discussion by some of those present con- 


cerning some of the points brought out in Mr. Rhea’s 
paper. 
As it has been announced that the Fourth Southern 


Textile Exposition is to be held at Greenville during the 
week of October 18-23, it was voted to hold the Fall meet- 
ing of the association at Greenville in econjunetion with 
the show and a committee will be appointed later to select 
the days in exposition week on which the meetings will be 


held. 


The officers for the ensuing year were then elected. 
They are as follows: President, H. H. Boyd, of Charlotte; 
Vice-President, Gordon A. Johnstone, of Winnsboro; 


B. of 
shall Dilling, of Gastonia; Chairman of Board of Gov- 


Secretary, A. Carter, Greenville; Treasurer, Mar- 


ernors, Carl P. Thompson, of Trion, Ga.; four members 
elected to fill the places of those whose terms expire this 
mm Cs Bx 2s 
Laneaster, of Paco- 


year were: Jas. A. Chapman, of Inman, 
Bennett, of Albemarle, N. C.; M. B. 
let, S. C.; and C. §. Tatum, of Brenham, Texas. 

Miss G. 


has reported sixteen conventions of 


Minnie Cranford, who as assistant secretary 


the association, was 
voted an honorary life membership in the association and 
J. H. Separk, of Gastonia, was similarly honored. 
The president’s medal was then presented to Retiring 
President Cobb by I. B. Covington, superintendent of The 
Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. Mr. Cobb then 


duced the incoming president, Mr. Boyd, who expressed 


intro- 


his appreciation for the honor bestowed upon him and as- 
sured the association that with the cooperative efforts of 
the members, he would do his best to continue the success 
of the organization. 

After the reports of the resolution and finance com- 
mittees, it was unanimously voted that the new president 
appoint a committee of five to organize a Southern Textile 


Foundation, to employ an expert who will devote his 


data from the various mills of the 
to any may 
some manufacturing problem. 

Boyd appointed the 


entire time to collecting 
South shall 


need advice concerning 


which be available mill which 


Following this action, President 
chairman of the various committees who will report at the 
Marshal] Dill- 
W. Clark; 
Power, S. B. Rhea; Weaving, chairman to be announced 
later. 


Greenville meeting, as follows: Carding, 


ing; Spinning, Carl R. Harris; Finishing, J. 


The program committee includes; Gordon A. John- 
W. 
The convention then adjourned. 


stone, C. P. Thompson, and J. Jenkins. 


The Barrett Co., New York City, is sending out a 
leaflet on “Nox-Aer-Leek,”’ a plastie cement composed of 


elastic bitumen fused with non-drying oils and asbestos 


fiber to be troweled on to the exterior walls of boiler- 
settings. It is said that it makes the settings air-tight 


and moisture-proof. 


I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. 
of 


H., are sending out 


deseriptive Williams’ belts. The 


story of Cocheeco and other belting manufactured by this 
company is given with views of the plant showing where 


are made. The booklet also contains help- 


ful belt rules. 
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Responsibility 


} 
It oceurs to me the many s ibjects on which I 
might speak at this time, there is one which has a really 
great place in the minds of the American people today, 
the 


personal 


this has to do with one of real fundamentals: I 


refer to the great subject . of responsibility. 
There has never been a time when much did not depend 
upon one’s attitude to one’s own responsibility. Those of 
us who have kept abreast with the ever-changing condi- 
tions, through which we have been drawn for the past five 
fact 


one in 


years, are keenly alive to the that a responsibility 


of today is far greater than former times, 


We have passed through the greatest war in human 


history, a war which has not only shaken the very founda- 


tions of old Europe, but one which has alike affected much 
We have seen many of what we have 


the world, 


of the entire world. 


, ' 
hitherto considered the basic economic laws of 


well nigh shattered, and upon us has devolved the re- 


sponsibility of creating new economic laws throughout 


the Some of the simple laws that have been con- 


sidered, in other times, as strong as adamant, have given 


world. 


ever-changing condition of things until we 


to the 


way to the 
the necessity of even 


The 


undergone 


brought point of 
these 
throughout the 


of these changes have been quite rude indeed. 


have been 


attitude of man, 


recasting simple processes. 


and some 


This, per- 


world, has changes, 
a natural consequence, for while, as 


certain quarters of the 


haps, has been but 


an outeome of the great struggle, 


earth’ have been blessed with an abundant prosperity, cer- 
tain other quarters have been reduced in affluenee, wealth 
and prosperity, until some nations are now almost totter- 
the 


ing, and multiplied thousands, and even millions, of 


citizens of these nations have been reduced even beyond 


the 


exchange 


point of want. Many of the monetary standards of 
cer- 


and 


come 


until 
These 


has 


have been greatly reduced in value 


imperiled, 
that 


tain national eredits have been 


other factors have brought it about there 


into men too much of the restless spirit. Many who were 
formerly contented, have been brought, by the very neces- 
sity ol life, 
of all kinds of material, raw, partly finished, and finish- 
While in our own coun- 


things, to more extravagant lines of Costs 


ed, have reached very high levels. 
try money has been in plenty, and while there is oceupa- 
tion freely for every hand that would toil and for every 
that 


throughout 


there is, unfortunately, today 


the land, too much 


would work, 
the 


restless spirit. 


brain 


length and breadth of 


of the 


In addition to this, and far transcending it, as it has 


to do with the stability of government, and the attitude 


of men towards government, there has been at work, the 


eountry over, certain influences which have not made 


for the best in government nor for the administration of 
government, 

This brings me to suggest to you that I wish to talk 
to you, for these few minutes, along the line of personal 
responsibility, not alone of you gentlemen, who occupy 


the position of superintendents and managers of textile 
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For, 
should 


be a eloser bond, if possible, between executive and super- 


plants, but alike of the executives of these plants. 


as a matter of fact, I am one who feels that there 


intendent. It is true that the average executive has re- 
sponsibilities that are, perhaps, unknown to the superin- 
tendent, though it is also true that the average superin- 
tendent has responsibilities which are not known to th2 


executive, but in all lines of activity concerning these, 


there should be the elosest bond of cooperation and sympa- 
thy between the two. 


[ am that the responsibility, that rests on the 


superintendent of this day, is greater than the responsibil- 


sure 
ity that formerly rested upon him, largely for the reason 
that conditions have changed, so rapidly at times, and so 
continuously, that the problems of the past have become 


those of today. One, who 
gives thought which I 


cussing, will likely think of the average superintendent 


simple in comparison with 


to the proposition am now dis- 
as one who has as the major part of his responsibility, 
the production of a certain quantity from a certain num- 
fact, | 
his responsibility as something far 
greater than having alone to do the 
the operation of 


ber of spindles, or looms. As a matter of have 


come to conceive of 
with utilization of 
inanimate machinery, plus man-power 
towards the production of a given poundage in a given 
length of time. 

It was permitted me, not long since, to have a heart 
to heart. talk with the superintendent of a mill of ap- 
proximately 20,000 spindles, and I am frank to say to 
you gentlemen, that I gathered much choice information 
from this conversation, and, believing that this 
of value to some of you, I wish to bring to your immediate 


I gathered, which things I 


may be 


attention some of the things 
believe will be appreciated by you gentlemen as amoug 
the things which furnish the prime requisites of an effi- 
cient superintendent. May we not observe, in the first 
instanee, that the basie requisite of an ideal superintend- 
ent, is that he must be. a man who is intensly interested 
in his partieular line of work. Without interest in an 
occupation no man ean bring himself to the point of 
putting into that occupation the best of his mental and 
physical powers. The Divine One, centuries ago, struck 
the very heart of things when he gave utterance to a 
bit of real philosophy, which has not only become im 
mortal in the line of the classics of Biblical writ, but alike 
in many languages of the earth, namely, “For where your 
treasure: is, there shall your heart be also.” So we must 
feel that unless we ean bring ready and willing hands, 
and heart, and brain, into an occupation, that occupation 
shall mean little to us. 

In the second place, the superintendent should hold it, 
as a major concern, to know personally those who labor 
for and with him, seeking diligently to learn, as intimate- 
ly as he can, the likes and dislikes of the operatives; their 
strong points and their weak points, in order that thus 
knowing he may have furnished unto him the possibility 
of bringing greater strength to the strong points, and of 


bringing, out of weakness, through a constant continuous 
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cultivation of sympathy and comradeship, a strengthen- 
ing process, even up into strength itself. 

Third, he should keep himself in position to render, 
readily and willingly, every possible assistance to those 
in his responsibility in the handling of the 


who share 


operations of the mill, namely, the overseers. Perhaps 
an approaeh to an ideal condition might be reached, so 
far as material operations of the mill are concerned, 
when there can be had full cooperation between superin- 
tendent and overseer, and all other operatives of the mill. 
In a very large sense the superintendents sustain the same 
relation to the mill operatives that the captain sustains 
to the members of his company, and in just a little les- 
sened power, comes the overseer as lieutenant. The lieu- 
tenant is supposed to know the will and the desire of the 
superintendent, and when perfectly known there should 
be no doubt as to efficient handling of a property. 
The fourth consideration has intimately to do with, 
perhaps, the biggest responsibility of the superintendent, 
because this responsibility carries with it a very large 
measure of opportunity. I refer to the responsibility 
that devolves upon the superintendent of the average mill 
for the safe and sane handling of help from the point 
of beginning even up to the point of development into 
the most efficient and effective standard possible. Many 
superintendents, who have been in the harness for ten 
to fifteen years, can, I doubt not, look with pride to num- 
bers of men who have at other times worked in their em- 
ploy, but who are now similarly positioned with them- 
selves in occupying the important post of superintenden’. 
As I mention this fact, I am sure that there comes into 
the mind of more than one of my hearers, much of pleas- 
ure in the contemplation of the part that they have had 
in the higher development of those who labored with 


him, 

In a very large sense those who stand at the head of 
great aggregations of people, have borne great responsi- 
bilities, but those responsibilities have earried with them 
opportunities that have been fully commensurate. This 
almost partakes of the quality of destiny, for, as a matter 
of faet, when destiny is reduced to the final analysis, it 
means, in practical terms, that the quality of life, and 
force, and power, which have been arrived at by one, is 
the produet of all those things which have entered into the 
making.of that quality of life, that quality of force, and 
that quality of power. 

Much of mill life is, after all, analogous to school 
life: the beginning may be deseribed as the primary 
grades, then, running up through the attainment of high- 
er efficiency, to the secondary grades, then on up to the 
higher line of skill and efficiency to the senior grades, 
and thus on and on as long as one finds employment at 
spindle or at loom, until efficiency and skill have become 
in life a passion, for in that life of efficiency, when once 
it has been arrived at, one finds a broad field for usefulness 
in the realization that the production, in which he or she 
has had a part, is the very best possible. 

At a farmers’ convention held something like fifteen 
or twenty. years ago, one of the far-seeing men uttered 
& very trite saying when he said, “The successful farmer 
of the future will be one who can cause to grow two 
blades where formerly one grew.” That may have been 
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a trite saying, but we have come to see that there was 
that Had the 


within fifteen or 


vision and philosophy in saying. 


contented 


both 


farmers themselves, those 


twenty years, in producing per acre the average yield of 


their fathers, we would be much nearer want in lines of 
food stuff, and other basic necessities, than we are to- 
day. 

We, of the textile fraternity, might contemplate this 
development, and many of us doubtless are contemplating 
it, and we might draw a worth while analogy, for we 
have come to realize that not only does the necessity exist 
for the production of greater quantities per unit, but also 
higher qualities of production. It might not be amiss 
for me to say to you, in this connection, that great changes 
have taken place in both the spinning and weaving ceu- 
ters of the country. The southland oceupies a position 
in the textile world of far greater importance than she 
occupied even a quarter century ago. I can pass no high- 
er compliment upon you gentlemen than when I say to you 
that you have had very much indeed to do with creating 
this great change. Up to a quarter of a century ago the 
South had a well defined position in textiles so far as 
coarse and medium constructions were concerned, ‘but 
the rapidity with which we have moved forward and up- 
ward in the development of splendid reputations for qual- 
ity yarns in the finer constructions, has been little short 
of marvelous. 

The superintendents of our southern plants have taken 
a keen and abiding interest in lending themselves, in 
the fullness of their efforts, to the making possible of 
such attainments, and J, for one, wish to pay high tribute 
to you gentlemen because of what you, within these few 
years, have been permitted to see achieved, even within our 
own midst, as a result of your splendid efforts. 

As we are talking, man to man and heart to heart 
this forenoon, I feel that I should bring to your imme- 
diate concern something of the conditions that confront us 
just now. A few months since the Vice President of the 
United States had occasion to remark in a speech, that 
the world is just now turning the corner. If I may be 
permitted to interpret his mind I think I may say that 
the real thing he wished to impress upon the country is 
the facet that abrupt and radical changes must take place 
in order that there may come to all of us the safe and 
sane readjustment of conditions. During the past five 
years we have, under the stress of a very high tension, 
seen values and prices mount skyward until today the 
students of political eeonomy and practical finance would 
doubtless tell us that the American dollar has shrunk in 
its purchasing power more than fifty per cent. Such 
conditions cannot last long and leave us healthy citizens 
under healthy national conditions. To be sure the aver- 
age man has more money with which to purchase, and 
at the same time the average man feels that the prices 
of things which he has to buy, are entirely too high. 
Many reasons have been assigned for the very high prices 
that maintain, particularly on retailed artiqles, but [ 
think we can all agree on this one general fundamental 
proposition, namely, that the greatest hope lies in our 
ability to inerease production of food stuffs, raw, and 
manufactured materials. Just how this is to be worked 
out, I cannot say, as that depends upon the will and at- 


titude of the people throughout the country,—those to be 
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found on the farms, the miners, and the people of all 
manufacturing lines. 


There are very many factors that enter into this con- 


dition, and, unfortunately, some of these factors are be- 
yond the control of any foree that now seems apparent. 
As among the freight 


congestion that is on throughout the country, as well also 


these factors we can count great 


today various em- 
freight, 


as the express congestion. There aré 
bargoes on the 
and we have seen, within the last few days, the heads of 
the for governmental 


assistance to the end that transportation congestion may 


movement of certain classes of 


great trunk lines making request 


be relieved. This tremendous congestion has tied up, not 
only vast quantities of raw materials, but has also serious- 
ly retarded the movement of partly finished and finish- 
ed merchandise, so that the finding 
it exceedingly difficult to get all of the that 
they could The 


faith, which we have in those who are trying to work 


manufacturers are 
materials 
utilize in their manufacturing plants. 
problem, encourages us to 
that, 


which 


this 
that the 


out great transportation 


hope proper solution may be found, and 


‘ere long, we shall 
shall redound to the good of the entire American citizen- 


have come into a readjustment 


ship. In the meantime, I would suggest, in closing, that 


the leaders in your 


the 


it will be encumbered upon you, as 


line, to maintain all the patience possible to exercise 
best of vour judgment, and to contribute, with will- 
the 


out of this and other great problems which, either direct- 


very 


ing heads and hearts, your part towards working 


ly or indirectly, concern you. 


We 


feel justly proud, and whether some of us 


which we al! 
differ 
after all, the greatness of our 


have a great country, a country of 


with 


others, it matters not, for, 


the great scheme of 
the 


great 


eountry has been arrived at through 


given us by constitution 


that 


liberty which has_ been 


of our country. Under document, 


which stands and shall forever stand as one of the great- 


est Magna Chartas in the history of the world, each man 


common 


who ean subscribe to the great document, is a citizen of 
this country, and to him is given the inalienable right to 
serve God according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
to ally himself with whatever political creed meets his 
fancy and his judgment, and to express himself in the 
publie print, and upon the common forums of the land 


upon matter concerning which he wishes to be heard. 


any 
The great flag of our country is more positively the flag 
Much of the 


national beeause of the 


great war between the states, has passed away, and we of 


of all of us today than ever in the past. 


bitterness, which was engendered 


the South, as well as those of the North, ean today stand, 
feel that 


loving the 


with bared heads, under this common flag and 


we are brethren in a common country, ever 
traditions of our fathers, but loving, if possible, with a 


! the greatness and the glory of America. I 


greater love, 
would emphasize this, as strongly as I possibly ean, to- 
day, gentlemen of the convention, for the reason that I 
ean see that we ean do nothing greater for our common 
country, than to pledge our fealty to her institutions, and 
té strive, with all our might and power, to make America 
greater and better, not alone in our own country, but 
the world, as the great embodiment of the 


If our Americanism 


throughout 
higher type of western civilization. 
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is thus strong we can dare to combat all of the influences, 
open and secret, which would adversely affect the in- 
stitutions of our government. May I not dare to hope 
that the Americanism of all of us may ever exert itself 
that we may find the very fullness of glory in standing 
four square ever for the perpetuity of those institutions 
which have made us great throughout the world. 
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one—pay our obligations, build our highways, we must 


We must educate our people. We cannot 
On us in the South, 


do the other. 
do the one without doing the other. 
even as on other people in all the world in all its history, 
rests the obligation to develop to the fullest extent every 


one among us, every talent that can contribute to the 


public welfare, until in the words of Dr. Walter Hines 


“there shall be no forgotten man,” and I might add, 
woman, no lost child. 

You have been told this morning you are Christians. 
You know what the central idea of Christianity is. You 
remember the story Jesus liked to tell of the man who 
had two sons, the older would have most of the property 
and earry on the family traditions, he stayed at home, in- 
creased the wealth and did not bring shame to the family 
name. The younger son wandered far afield, until weary 
and broken in spirit he returned and his father weleomed 
him and gave him another opportunity so that both might 


Page 


no outeast waif of a 


And the story of how once, willed with mirac- 
fishes He had fel 
thousands of men, women and the strangest 
words I think ever uttered, by one who could perform 
miracles, He said “Gather up the fragments that nothing 
may be lost.” And that is the gospel of the Christian 
chureh; the gospel of modern democracy, of modern civil- 


be saved. 


ulous power with a few loaves and 


children, 


ization, and that is the ery that comes to us loud and clear, 
that we shall appeal to the only one’s power that has any 
value, and this is man’s power, and let us develop our 
people, in the schools and out, until they have knowledge 
and skill and health and strong purpose and good will 
to develop the magnificent resources of the South. And if 
we do, another 50 years will find this southern part of 
the United States the wealthiest part of the greatest na- 


tion that the world has ever known. 


“The Way to Increased Production” is the title of a 
new booklet just issued by the du Pont Chemical Company 
giving some facts in regard to their large sale of war 
surplus material. This company took over the supplies 
and equipment of the war plants of the du Pont Company 
and it was found that there were more than 500,000 dif- 
ferent items of material and equipment available for sale, 
covering & large range of materials and machinery in daily 
use. 


The American Kron Seale Company, 430 East 53rd 
St., New York City, has issued an attractive 62-page 
booklet deseriptive of Kron automatic, springless scales. 
This booklet is profusely illustrated and shows the various 
types of these seales, including the dormant platform 
type for use in the cloth room of a cotton mill and the 
hanging lap type for weighing cotton laps. 
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The South’s Interest in Education 


BY P. P. CLAXTON. 


In a democracy like ours everything waits on educa- 


tion. Material prosperity, the development of natural 
resources into real wealth, civie righteousness, social purity, 
nolitieal wisdom, and the national strength and safety. 
And it has forever been true and it has long been recog- 
ized eertainly in this good state of Virginia that in a 
lemoeracy, education is the foundation of all. The Vir- 
rinian whom we still like to call the Father of his Coun- 
try never ceased to plead with Congress to promote sci- 
nee and eulture among the people of the United States. 
(nd Thomas Jefferson, whose statue stands there and 
hose monument ought to be everywhere in the United 
States pled with the people that they encourage educa- 
tion. He said, “Preach a crusade against ignorance.” 
(nd then he added that if any of the people expect ignor- 
nee to be tolerated and still expect to enjoy their inde- 
pendence, they expect that which never has been and from 
the very nature of the ease never can be. He said the 
only thing worse would be that a few people, the sons of 
e rich or otherwise fortunate, might be highly educated 
and the great masses of the people left in ignorance. He 
said the ignorance, the weakness, the helplessness, the 
cullibility of the masses of the people would serve as a 
temptation to those highly educated and their education 
would be turned into shrewdness and they would attempt 
to exploit the masses for their own welfare. And if you 
don’t believe that what he said is true vou have only to 
look across the Rio Grande at a republic that has permitted 
that eondition to exist or to Russia which is trying now 
to be more or less democratic under such conditions as 
that. 

Another Virginian, Madison, said that for people to 
remain in ignorance must prove a prelude to a crime or a 
tragedy or both. 

Virginia and the United States are founded upon the 
beliefs of such men as these. 

Edueation in a democracy has always been the thing 
upon whieh all other things wait. But it has come now 
to be of more importance here and elsewhere in the world, 
| think, than ever before. Within the last six years 20,- 
090,000 young men and women have given up their liv: 
as a direct or an indirect result of war—not the old and 
decrepit, not those weak in body and mind, but those in 
the very prime of their lives, just entering upon the period 
of produetion, strong in body to be selected to go and 
do the hard work of war and those whose mental capacity 
was such that they were thought fitted for such tasks. 
And more than twice that number have been incapacitated 
for life, many of them. And in that time we have paid 
for war—for destruction mainly—more than one-third of 
the wealth of the world. 

“The Special Interest of the South in Education at 
This Particular Time,” was chosen as the subject of my 
talk with these things in mind. I need not picture to you 
what the South is, nearly a million square miles, four 


times as large a territory as the German Empire before it 
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was diminished as a result of war, but in resources many 
more than four times as much as the German Empire had. 
I need not picture to you these natural resources, its mag- 
nificent climate, its natural soil of all kinds, the state of 
North Carolina boasting years ago that it filled every blank 
in the agricultural census report sent out by the govern- 
ment for the report of agricultural products. This parent 
South projecting down and dying away in the foothills 
of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, and then the 
great spread of the Piedmont Belt around it, and then 
that Coastal Plain unexecelled in its fertility; its large 
quantities of hardwood still in existence; growing its 
own corn, and cotton, and wheat, and grains of all kinds, 
with practically a monopoly of cotton, and with its beans, 
legumes of various kinds, its stock food and pasture lands, 
lumber, and its semi-tropical and even tropical fruits, 
with its position as to rainfall and other climate econdi- 
tions guaranteeing us against having at any time fail- 
ure of crops, where until the laws of the Universe change 
the southern states and southern soil will produce year 
after year their crops and harvest—seeing these condi- 
tions exist not only as to these things but mineral wealth 
as well, coal, marble, zine, iron, granite, limestone, ma- 
terial for concrete, clays, and other things of the kind; 
and then again you have your rivers making possible in- 
land navigation—all these things exist. I think it is typi- 
fied very well by the fact that here in the South as no- 
where else in the world do the cotton mills, the steel mills, 
the furniture factories, the marble works, clay mills, grain 
mills, eanners of vegetables and fruits, the oil mills, stand 
side by side in the same village, in the same immediate 
section, all of them getting their raw materials from their 
immediate environment, as well as their power, and the 
food to supply and support their operatives, those who 
do the work. Such combinations cannot be found else- 
where in the United States. 

I am reminded of an old negro preaching on coordina- 
tion, predestination, and election, and he had convinced his 
audience of the truth of the doctrine of election, but they 
wanted to know how they might know whether they were 
of the elected and whether he would preach on that sub- 
ject and enlighten them. He said Yes, he would, he 
knew all about it. He said, “Long ago, before you and 
I were born, before the world was created, an election was 
held in Heaven. Two votes were cast. The Lord voted 
for you to be saved. The Devil voted for you to be lost. 
And it was a tie vote, and the result depends on how you 
vast your ballot.” The Lord, I might say, certainly voted 
for us to be saved here in the southern states, and I think 
he added to the weight of the vote when he brought from 
the European shores and elsewhere this wonderful popu- 
lation. 

There are no better people anywhere in these United 
States, in the world, than the people of the South—some- 
thing like 33,000,000 of us now, about 23,000,000 of Eng- 
lish and Seoteh and Welch and French .Huguenots ‘and 
German and others. There have been very few in recent 
years from Slavic countries and the South European 
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The dominating the world, 


peoples. stock of from that 
race whose far-flung battle line is on every soil and in 
the Anglo-Saxons. There are 


only two arrests, I think, south 


every corner of the globe 
no Bolshevists among us 
of the Ohio and the Potomac, and one of those, I believe, 
was just across the Ohio. They do not send spies among 
us here. Even the 10,000,000 colored people, sons of Afri- 
ea, are as loyal as the rest and resisted the temptations 
and machinations of the German agents sent among them. 
On the other hand, there are certain great obstacles for 
us to overcome along civic and political lines. Two races 
living here, more different than any other races that have 
ever lived together anywhere else in the history of the 
problem of equal opportunity 


world. If we solve the 


and equal right living side by side we will be the first to 


solve it in the history of the world, and it is going to 
take much wisdom, much knowledge. 

Sometime ago I was talking to a Congressman from 
my state, and he said, “I have learned some things, and 
among them this, There is nothing that counts finally but 
man-power, and man-power is not muscle, it is intelli- 
gence, it is knowledge of the forces of nature and the skill 
to make them do your bidding, to produce and to trans- 
form our lives into God’s.” 

Education means more to us than to other people in 
the world, we have so much to gain and so much to lose 
unless we do prepare ourselves. 

And in the meantime we have done less for education 
than most civilized, progressive peoples of the world. My 
own native state of Tennessee—no worse on the average 
than the others—stands below every state north of the Ohio 
and Potomac, below every northwest state, below England 
and Ireland and Belgium France and below all the 
states of Europe except Spain and Portugal and the Balk- 
an States and Russia. There is a reason for that. For 
a number of years after the civil war the state in common 


and 


with other southern states was impoverished and taxation 
during the reconstruction period was too burdensome. 
Now the task is up to us to see that every child in the 
South shall have full and equal opportunity for that 
kind of education which will enable it to do its work 
well, to perform its duty to society, and to hold its place 
and position in the civie and political life of the country, 
and to reach the highest possible degree of culture, and to 
gain the largest amount of the sweetness of life that is 
the heritage of all. 

These are things demanded of us. That we shall turn 
our education around and make the people of the South 
intelligent about the life they live in order that they 
may do it well. First, let us say, for agricultural pro- 
duction, that through our schools the boys and girls may 
gain the knowledge necessary to insure that they may till 
the soil with the same degree of success as those in the 
northern states; that they may learn to use modern ma- 
chinery, cultivate a large number of crops. May I con- 
trast two states? The state of Alabama, one of the richest 
in natural resources in all the world; one acre in four cul- 
tivated in Alabama. In Iowa, 85 out of 100. I saw 
the farmer in Iowa sometime ago with his traction engine 
and gang plow and harvesting machinery and the rest. 
I went through Alabama and I saw a negro plowing a 
poor mule with a small old-fashioned wooden-handled plow 


scratching away in his little cotton patch. The people 
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in all this country want the education necessary to over 
come such conditions as this. But 50 per cent of the pe 
ple who grow cotton could not read the bulletins publis! 
ed by the Department of Agriculture at Washington te! 
ing them how to grow cotton and market it; unable 
read the directions on the modern machinery that wo 
come to them; unable to understand how to protect th 
cattle against the tick. Why, a few years ago in one « 
the states of the South where they were only beginning t 
try to protect the cattle from the tick, I read in the paper 
that the farmers were dynamiting the dipping vats simp! 
because they were unable to understand the princip|: 
upon which the system was based. 

We must put into our high schools technical training 
the knowledge that will enable a great number of peop|: 
to become the protectors of industry. We must separat: 
our colleges and technical schools so that we may no long 
er need to look elsewhere for those who have scientifi 
knowledge and technical schooling to direct the energies 
of others. 

This is the plea that I would make about the on¢ 
great productive agency of the world: Educate the peo 
ple to take the raw material, the natural resources, and 
with scientific knowledge and skill turn them into mate 
rial wealth. 

Just now we are burdened with a very great debt. The 
interest on our indebtedness now is more than the United 
States government was spending before the war. We talk 
about 5 or 6 or 8 or 10 billions of taxes a year to pay 
eurrent expenses and new expenses and interest on the 
debt. 

We will probably spend more for highways in the next 
20 years than we spent for railroads in any like period 
Our industries must be built up at the same 
time. Can we of the South spend the money to educate 
our children? Can we support the proper schools for 
their education along the proper lines? 

In the schools we do support, eight teachers out of 
ten have no preparation for teaching, no technical knowl- 
edge, no knowledge of agriculture, no professional train 
ing for the work. We are wasting the money, wasting 
the time of the children, and frittering away the oppor 
tunity of the children. We must have schools to train 
the teachers in. It is going to cost three times as much 
as we ever spent before. 

I am reminded of a story. It carries the philosophy 
of it with it. It is of a young woman who lisps. She had 
a sweetheart whose name was DuBose. One day they 
were driving down through the mountains of the Pied- 
mont section. They drove by a little stream. It was in 
the time of year when the sun glinted down through’ the 
foliage of the trees in russet and gold and it netted itself 
in her auburn hair. Mr. DuBose looked at the young 
woman by his side and said, “Miss Sallie, this is the 
place that is called the ‘Lover’s Toll-Gate.’ Miss Sallie 
said, “What does that mean?” and he told her that it 
meant she must pay toll to go through it. Sh? asked. 
“What is the toll?” and he told her, “It is either a kiss 
or a squeeze.” She replied with her lisp, Oh, Mr. DuBoth 
(do both).” I have been told by certain friends of mine 
that if you can do one yon can do both. If we would do 

(Continued on page 566.) 


before. 
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Proper Lighting of Schools 


BY A. L. POWELL.* 


Artificial lighting should be provided for all schools. 
\lthough the majority of schools are not used at night, 
t is essential that artificial light be available for supple- 
nenting daylight on dark days. The method of securing 

is additional light should be given careful consideration. 
[here are too many instances where the lighting units are 
ipparently loeated without any thought as to the ultimate 
result. Clear, bare incandescent lamps are often used 
ind, even if a reflector is supplied, the unit is hung in 
such a position as to result in eyestrain. . 

It is extremely important to protect the eyesight of 
he growing’ child for injury to this ean never be thorough- 
y repaired. Everyone will agree that proper lighting is 
in essential aid to clear, comfortable vision. 

Before entering into a description’ of actual installa- 
tions, it is well to sum up 


factory for most purposes in the classroom, yet, when fine 
detail is to be observed, it is often desirable to go consider- 
ably higher. 

A distinction must be drawn between those classrooms 
which are used for clerical work, reading, writing, ete., and 
those used for sewing, art, metal work, drafting, chemieal 
experiments and the like. The latter rooms should be 
illuminated to the higher values given in the tables. Even 
though we can supply adequate light for any process, it 
is inadvisable to allow the young child to do fine needle 
work under artificial illumination. The periods can be 
so planned that this could be carried on by daylight. 

The harmful effects of glare can not be overemphasized. 
The likelihood of glare from light sources is becoming 
greater and greater with the development of higher effi- 


ciency lamps with their 


a few of the desirable 
qualities of illumination 
and then show, by prac- 
tical illustrations, 
panied by data, the meth- 
ds of designing systems 
which do not violate the 
essentials of good lighting. 

It is self-evident that 
the proper amount of 
light must be supplied for 
any kind of work. The 


accom- 


A very large percentage of southern cotton mills 
maintain their own villages, and in a majority of 
these the school building is also provided by the mill. 
Very frequently the school management is also super- 
vised by the mil! executive. The proper installation 
and maintenance of a suitable lighting system in these 
buildings is of such importance that it seems advis- 
able to treat the matter somewhat in detail. It is for 
the especial benefit of this class of readers that Mr. 
Powell’s discussion is presented.—Editor. 


increased intrinsic bright- 
Practically, all 
commercial light sources 
are far too brilliant to be 
in the field of view with- 
out producing a blinding 
effect and reducing the 
ability to see. When 
light sourees are 
placed high above the 
head the eyebrows protect 
the eyes, as will be noted 
under the 


nesses. 


bright 


correct intensity is neces- 

sary in order that every- 

thing which is to be seen 

may be seen clearly and without fatigue. 
system is used, unless enough light actually reaches the 
desks, then the lighting system is inadequate. The fault 
usually lies in too low an intensity rather than too high. 
We sometimes hear complaints that places are overlight- 
ed, but it is usually apparent to one familiar with the 
principles of lighting that it is not a question of excess 
amount of light on the work, but rather a lack of diffusion 
vr one of the other features of good lighting. In artificial 
lighting the values are very much lower than we ordinarily 
find in daylight but our eyes can adjust themselves to a 
wide range of intensities. 

It is not necessary to go into,iechnical detail when 
we say that the unit of illumination intensity is the foot 
candle, (defined as the intensity to which a surface normal 
to a 1 eandle power source, at a distance of 1 foot, is 
illuminated). In an installation we measure this with a 
portable photometer. The range of desirable intensities 
for schoolrooms is given in the table below: 


3—5 foot-candles on desks. 
“ “ 


No matter what 


Classroom 


Study Room 
sé “ 


“floor. 
“ “ 


Laboratory “ tables. 
Of course, it is not necessary to adhere absolutely to 


these values, but it is undesirable to drop below them. An 
average of 3 foot-candles illumination will be quite satis- 


Cloak Room 
Corridor 


*Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Oompany. 


out of doors 
sun, but from 


of our 


noonday 

the construction 
buildings, illuminants must be hung rather low and come 
within the field of view. We therefore always reduce the 
brillianey of the light by means of diffusing globes, shades 
or reflectors which either enlarge the light source or actual- 
ly hide it from view. 

Diffusion also softens the shadows so that glaring 
contrasts are less likely. It is not desirable, however, to 
go to such an extreme diffusion that we entirely eliminate 
shadows, for they are very essential to show the contour 
or shape of objects. Over-diffusion or flat illumination 
is trying to the eyes and unpleasant. 

Not only must we take care of the light sources them- 
selves in providing diffusion, but the walls and other ob- 
jects must be given attention. Dull rather than polished 
surfaces are desirable here, and even a depolished or wax- 
ed finish is more desirable than varnished or highly polish- 
ed surfaces on the desk and other furniture, as the latter 
produce mirrorlike effects in reflecting the light sources. 

When we think of diffusion, its antithesis, glare, also 
comes to mind and, as pointed out, intrinsic brightness is 
one of the greatest sources of glare, but it is not the only 
cause. <A large area of low intensity may be very annoy- 
ing. Everyone has experienced the glare from a cloudy 
sky. Excessively bright contrasts may produce glare. This 
ean be illustrated as follows: A lighted incandescent 
lamp in a dark room is most annoying, whereas the same 
lamp viewed in an open window against the sky is not 
at all noticeable. This has a practical bearing in the 
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Fig. 1. Nigut View or A Primary CLASSROOM WITH Dr- 
RECT LIGHTING. Stx 100 Warr Mazpa C LAMPS ARE 
EMPLOYED IN ErcHEeD PRISMATIC Deep BOWL 


REFLECTORS. THE Room Is 24 x 30 FT. Ale « 
3. TorTaLty INpIREcCT ILLUMINATION APPLIED TO A 


schoolroom where blackboards are adjacent to white walls Suver Reou. Tus Exomsate Uirveems Peovnes 
of a high brightness. CONDITIONS FOR COMFORTABLE Visi0ON, ANNOYING RE 

It is natural to direct the light on the object to be seen sunctienes pica een Gowwice or Cite Piro 
and not in the eye; therefore, since it is necessary ang nang ARE ELIMINATED. 200 Watr Mazpa C Lamps In IN 
macipe Sigh ent out of Oe Ses ef vie ied wee VERTED MIRRORED REFLECTORS ARE SPACED 12 x 12 Fv., 
with reflectors or other devices to direct the light down- Hows 10 rx Anon Sin Watha. 


It is always desirable to 
So often under the control of the pupil. He knows very 


little about the proper use of lamps and often works in 
his shadow. Good general lighting would, therefore, be 


ward on the working plane. 
shield or diffuse the light at angles near the horizontal. 
most interiors we space outlets symmetrically throughout 


the room, but with the schoolroom, as with the machine 
much better. Local lights very often cause annoying 


glare to pupils at adjacent tables. The system is always, 
unsightly, the drop cords are often tied back, strictly 


shop, the shadow effect is very important, so we have the 


maximum light coming slightly forward and from thé 
left to diminish the head and hand shadows; as far as 


possible the direction of daylight is imitated, sometimes against the rules for good wiring and a dangerous prac 
tice. 


much improved. 
In the distribution of light we have two extremes; one In general illumination much larger lamps are used, 


known as local lighting and the other as general illumina- hung as high as possible, providing almost uniform light 
In local lighting we provide relatively low candle 
rather close to the work, variation in intensity across a room than is possible with 


natural lighting from windows as ordinarily placed. It 


tion. ing throughout the room; in fact, there is a much léss 


power light sources, located 


furnishing a high intensity of illumination over a small 
area. simulates daylight, makes the room appear much brighter 
There is a tendency to use local lighting in drafting than local lighting, is, in general, independent of the 


rooms; machine shops and sewing rooms. This lamp is arrangement of furniture and, without question, is the 


Side OF ROOM. 
be 2-0" covsiemntnaiationpetl 
Fig. 4. (a) Semi-rnpirect LigntinG SCHEME FoR TyPI (b) Direct Ligutine ScHEME For TypPicaL SCHOOLROOM 
CAL ScHOOLROOM—Four 200 Watt CiearR'MaAzpa C Lamps —Six, 100 Watr Bow. Frostep Mazpa C LAMPS IN LTCH- 
IN Dense GLAss SEMI-INDIRECT UNITs. ED PRISMATIC OR DENSE OPAL DEEP Bowt REFLECTORS. 
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system best suited for schoolroom lighting. The wiring 


cost is much lower, there is less likelihood of glare and 
no danger of breakage of lamps or reflectors. 

The color of walls and ceilings has a very direct in- 
fluence on the distribution and actual quantity of lght 
delivered on the desks. 

Whatever light source is provided it should be steady. 
E'veryone has experienced annoyance with fluttering or 
flickering light. This fluctuation interferes with the abil- 
ity to see and may cause pain by the straining of the mus- 
eles of accommodation of the eye. 

Whatever light is used should be reliable to insure con- 


yr 


Fig. 2. OPALESCENT SEMI-ENCLOSING FIxTURES WITH 100 


THE GLASSWARE IS SUFFICIENTLY DENSE 


tinuity in service. This is particularly important in the 
auditorium or other gathering piaces where, in the event 
of failure of light sources, panic might ensue. 

The most efficient lamp of the type chosen should be 
employed for reasons of economy, for with it the desirable 
intensity of light can be obtained at a minimum cost. The 
maintenance cost should be low, but we must never let the 
factor of economy over-balance features such as diffusion, 
as already set forth. The cost of light is such a small 
item that the best system possible is well warranted, even 
though it is somewhat less efficient in light utilization than 
some other means of lighting less suited. 

The Mazda lamp meeting in a most complete manner 
the features outlined above, has come to be practically the 
standard illuminant for this class of service. 

The wiring should be so arranged that the switches 


are readily accessible. It is often desirable to subdivide 
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the circuits as follows: have one cireuit which controls the 
lamps near the teacher’s desk so that he or she can work 
after hours without all of the room lighted; the may 
lights arranged on two circuits on a 2-point switch, the 
first turn of which lights the units away from the windows, 
the second turn putting all the lights on. Thus part of 
the room at a time can be illuminated as daylight gradual 
ly diminishes; a very economical arrangement. 

Obviously, direct lighting with efficient reflectors is 
the most economical! of the three methods, for the effeet of 
wall and eeiling reflection is minimized. Direct lighting, 


however, may be so arranged to produce glare either from 


: 
aay 
sa8 

' 

ti 


Watr Mazpa C LAMPS ARE USED IN THE CLASSROOM. 


To THOROUGHLY DIFFUSE THE LIGHT. 


the light sources themselves or by reflect:ons from the ob- 
jects lighted. Some arrangements of direct lighting may 
not evenly distribute the light, and as a result, produce 
dense shadows. It is generally not so decorative as the 
other methods. Direct lighting should employ translucent 
glassware; opaque reflectors should not be used in school- 
rooms as the ceiling would be in darkness, which is an 
undesirable condition. 

Dense opal and etched prismatic deep bowl reflectors 
are the most efficient for direct lighting. They transmit 
but a smaii proportion of the light and their surface 
brightness is therefore of a low order. The light density 
deep bowl reflectors are satisfactory but not so efficient, 
transmitting more light, and are brighter. The flat type 
reflector should never be used in the schoolroom, for it is 


almost impossible to conceal the filament from view when 


using this style of shade. 


eaten te 


— 
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More outlets are required for direct lighting than for 
the indirect systems, in order that multidirectional light 
may be provided, and smaller size units must be used to 
keep down the intrinsic brightness of the reflector. 

Semi-indirect lighting is not glaring if dense glass 
be employed in the dishes; it can be made very decorative; 
the light is usually evenly distributed and such shadows 
as are produced are very soft and do not cause incon- 
venience. From these factors one can readily conclude 
that the eye will work at a better efficiency than under 
direct lighting. Of course, for the same illumination some- 
what more power must be used. 

Semi-indirect units, to produce the best effect, should 
be of rather dense glass. If light density glass is used, 
unless the bowl is very large, it becomes very bright and 
the system loses many of its advantages, dropping back 
lighting class where a number of fairly 


to the direet 


bright objects are in the field of vision. 
The 


very simple, for any appearance of excessive ornateness 


decorations of the glassware, if any, should be 
would be out of keeping with the character of the school- 
room. Deep erevices in the glass, although they may be 
decorative, are objectionable from the standpoint of dust 
accumulation. 

Semi-indirect lighting has an advantage over totally in- 
direct in that the place where the light originates is readily 
discernible. This has a psychological effect on the in- 
dividual and makes people feel more at ease. 

Totally indirect lighting is least likely to produce glare, 
the light is very evenly distributed and comfortable to 
work under. The objection has been raised that there is 
a total absence of shadow, making the room appear flat. 
With a properly designed system, however, this is not 
true, but shadows are of course, minimized. 

[here are two general forms of totally indirect units; 
one employs mirrored reflectors in decorative housings, 
and the other porcelain enameled reflectors with different 
styles of The efficient 


although somewhat higher in first cost. 


casings. mirrored glass is more 


From the very nature of things this is the least effi- 
cient of the three methods, but a number of investigators 
have proved to their own satisfaction, at least, that the 
eye operates best, with minimum fatigue, under totally 
indirect lighting. Of course such tests are conducted un- 
der one particular set of conditions, other tests under dif- 
ferent circumstances might produce a divergence of re- 
sults. While laboratory tests are very useful, yet prac- 
tice in general is a hetter indication of the real suitability 
of a system. The great number of very satisfactory semi- 
indirect systems being installed causes one to believe that 


gemi-indireet lighting is 


conditions proper 


for the most 
best suited. 
The fixture in the ordinary classroom serves a purely 


utilitarian purpose—that of supporting the glassware and 


The 


lamp; it should therefere be simple in character. 
means of suspension of any type of lighting unit should 
be such that there is absolutely no danger of the glass- 
ware falling, and especially im the case of indirect units it 
desirable te have some convenient means of cleaning. 


It is always desirable te hang units as high as possible 
to keep them out of the range of vision. This is just as 


is 
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efficient from a light utilization standpoint, for as we 
hang a lamp higher we choose a reflector which concen- 
trates the light in a narrower angle. 

There is a likelihood of glaring reflections from black- 
‘boards and they should, therefore, always have matt 


rather than polished surfaces. It is sometimes possible 


to get rid of this reflection by tilting the bowls slightly. 
Blackboards which will be written on with colored chalks, 
and those that are more than twenty feet away from the 
pupil should be especially lighted to an intensity ap- 
proximately 60 per cent higher than the intensity in the 
rest of the room. This can be accomplished by the use of 
properly sereened and judiciously placed local units. For 


clear vision, blackboards should not be located between 


windows. 

In Fig. 4 are shown two schemes of lighting which are 
satisfactory for the average size schoolroom (24 by 32 
feet) and the size of lamp specified represents good aver- 
age practice fulfilling the requirements set forth. 


The lighting of lunch, wash, locker and cloak rooms is 
purely utilitarian. The decorative element does not enter ; 
the desirable intensity of light should be supplied in the 
most efficient manner. Direct lighting with prismatic or 
dense opal bowl reflectors, with outlets spaced sy¥mmetrical- 
ly throughout the room, is suitable, allowing from 4 to 1% 
watt to each square foot of floor area. 


The primary function of corridor illumination is to 
provide enough intensity for anyone to pass along with- 
out danger of stumbling or interfering with another per- 


son. This, of course, ean be accomplished with low candle 


power lamps spaced rather widely and equipped with 
diffusing glassware or reflectors giving a wide spread of 
the light, as uniform illumination is not necessarily es- 


sential. A row of outlets symmetrically spaced along the 


center line of the ceiling is generally to be preferred and 
any of the three systems (direct, semi-indirect or totally 


indirect) will prove satisfactory. Sometimes the building 


is so laid out as to make ceiling outlets inadvisable. In 


this ease bracket or wall fixtures must be employed. In 


general, 60 watt lamps on 15 foot centers are adequate. 
If the corridor is wide, however, the next larger size lamp 


is better fitted. 
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Last month we told in these pages of the annual con- 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Georgia that is to be held at the Chateau Frontenac. Que- 
bee, on June 29-30. 


vention Association of 
It may be timely to again point out 
that individuals desiring to remain at Quebec more than 
the two days of the convention should so specify when ar- 
ranging for their transportation. 

Arrangements for the return trip may be made at any 
time, but it has been suggested that on the train between 
Atlanta and Detroit will be a most opportune occasion as 
then the various groups may be formed and the personnel 
of each party determited upon. 

Several suggested trips were outlined in May Corton. 
One of these, which might be called the Lake Champlain- 
Lake George trip, was first suggested by Secretary Glenn. 
While even tentative schedules were unavailable at the 


















A VIEw 


time the accompanying information_ was 


OF LAKE GEORGE. 
prepared, this 
fact makes little difference as there are so many attrac- 
tions on all sides that undoubtedly small groups will wish 
to divert from the main itinerary and visit those points 
which seem to them to be of greatest interest. 

Lake Champlain has been called a lake of magnificient 
distances, and includes superb mountain views and rare 
historie associations. It lies midway ‘between the long 
It 


is about 110 miles in length and from one to thirteen miles 
in width. 


ranges of the Adirondacks and the Green Mountains. 


Lake Champlain is foremost among the popular 
summer resorts of the day. Its blue waters are well stock- 
ed with pickerel, pike and perch, and the bass fishing is 
Its 
emerald islands abound in game, from the partridge to the 
fleet-footed 
ing and driving are enjoyed by the thousands who summer 


the best known anywhere. forest-walled ‘shores and 


deer. Canoeing, yachting, golf, tennis, bath- 
along its shores, 

To its incomparably grand and beautiful environment 
and its unusual facilities for varied entertainment is added 
the charm of legend and romance that eling to it like the 
On its shores stand 
the most impressive and interesting historic ruins on the 


invigorating perfume of its forests. 


American continent, old Fort Ticonderoga (now being re- 
stored), Fort St. Frederic, Fort Amherst and Fort Mont- 
gomery. Held in possession by three nations, this lake was 
the common theatre of the triumphs and defeats of each. 
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Returning From Quebec 


On its western shore is Hotel Champlain, a modern, 
fireproof house and one of the finest summer hotels in 
the world; also AuSable Chasm, a wonderful natural 
formation surpassed only by Niagara Falls. A large U. S. 
Military Post is stationed at Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Lake George is undoubtedly the most picturesque resort 
in America. The islands seem to float on its glassy blue 
and the crystalline purity of the water itself. 
the soothing atomsphere, the fairy-like nooks, and the 
of its verdure-clad mountains; all unite to 
suit the sojourner’s mood to his delightful surroundings. 


surface, 
gentle slopes 


The lake is 32 miles in length; its width varies from 
34 of a mile to 4 miles, and its islands are popularly sup- 
posed to correspond in number with the days of the year. 
The majestic mountains that enclose it are the eastern 
bastions of the Adirondack system. Lake George is the 
most frequented of all American waters and it is generally 
that it of the famed Scotch or 
English lakes in every essential element of lake and moun- 
tain beauty. 


conceded surpasses any 


There are literally hundreds of interesting side trips 
that may be made from points on both of these lakes, the 
time of the visitor being the only limit. The Adirondacks 
are close at hand with nearly 1,500 lakes and countless 
hotels and resorts. However, if the original itinerary is 
completed, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., will be the next point 
of interest. 

American 


this wonderful 


Spa over all those of the old world lies in its great variety 


An advantage possessed by 


of waters; for, instead of one kind of water only, there 






















































are many, and each possessed of its individual medicinal 
virtues. About 152 springs, wells and bores were taken 
Of these 


98 were capped off and are now 


over by the original Reservation Commission. 
about 30 were filled in. 
available for use when the water is required, and 24 remain 
All 
of the springs now in use have their origin in solid rock, 
the waters being obtained at depths ranging from 200 to 
650 feet. 

As a social center, Saratoga Springs needs no intro- 
duction to the world at large. 
all satisfying summer resort. 


in use for drinking, bottling and bathing purposes. 


It is still the ever attractive, 
It is still the gay, glittering, 
cosmopolitan Saratoga Springs of the past; still the Sara- 
toga Springs of the great hotels and handsome private 
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CONGRESS PARK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


sh:aded 


wealth and 


residences, of magnificient parks and luxuriantly 


promenades and boulevards; still the center of 


fashion. Each pleasant day Broadway is thronged with 


fine equipages filled with elegantly attired ladies ana their 


escorts, among whom are to be seen many of the 


distinguished men of the time. The four mle lake drive, 


gay with dashing automobiles and fine horses, presents a 


very diverting picture from three to six o'clock ia the 


afternoon. 


Poot, Lincoun Barus, SARATOGA, 


SPRINGS. 


OuTDOOR SWIMMING 


From Saratoga Springs it is but 39 miles to Albany, 


the oldest surviving settlement in the thirteen original 


states. It was founded in 1614 by the Duteh traders whe 
followed the voyage of the discoverer of the Hudson River. 
It was known successively as Fort Nassau, Beverswyck 
and Williamstadt, and was protected from incursions of 
According to Van 


Hudson, on 


the Indians by a stockade and a moat. 
Meteren the “Half Moon” 
Saturday, September 19, 1609, reached her most 


bearing Henry 
northern 
anchorage on the famous river to which the explorer gave 


his name. Those by whom this point has been investigat 


ed state that if 10’) is eorrect, the 


the latitude given (42 
sturdy little ship rode at anchor directly opposite the site 
of the northern end of the city of Albany, while Hudson, 
loath to believe that he had not in reality discovered the 
forth with small 
of deeper water beyond. In 1623 the 
Fort (Aurania) on 


long dreamed-of route to the Paciftie, set 


boats in search 
West Indian built 

Capitol Hill, and the village became the center of the fur 
trade in North America. In 1664 it 
the British and the name was changed to Albany in honor 


Company Orange 


was transferred to 


most * 


of the Duke of York and Albany, afterward James II. 
It received its charter in 1686 and became the capital of 
1797. The first 
federation 


Congress, at which 


held 


the state in General] 


plans for Colonial were discussed, was 


KUNNING THE KaPivs, AUDABLE UHasa. 


“Yankee Doodle” 
now 


was written in the 
as Fort 
of the 


in Albany in 1754. 
known 
bank 


historie manor house 
Cralo, still 
Hudson opposite Albany. 

Not only its antiquity but its fine public buildings and 


garden of the 


whieh is standing on the east 


other attractions make this city especially interesting to 
tourists, who will be amply rewarded by visiting the Capi 
tol, one of the largest and most costly buildings in the 
world; State Education Building, the City Hall, Wash- 
ington Park, the Cathedrals, the Historical and Art Gal- 
lery, ete. 

Leaving Albany the party will enjoy the daylight trip 
down the Hudson to New York, thence to Washington and 


Atlanta. 
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Our Merchant Marine” 


ested in taxes, in common with the rest of us, manufac- 
turers particularly. It is a right sore point. During 
the war we spent as a result of 75 years of neglect of a 
prime national industry, very close to four billion déllars 
to obtain a marine which before the war could have been 
bought for less than a billion and a half, and today we 
are building ships at $250 a ton that we used to be glad 
to get $50 a ton for, and our expenditures do not stop 
there. . 

Of course we have the ships now and the Government 
is being pressed to dispose of them to private owners. I 
take it that like all good business men in the United States 
you gentlemen do not believe in government ownership 
of anything which may be owned and operated by private 
initiative. The Government has this 10,000,000 tons of 
What should it do with them? 
be operated. 


How should they 
We are all in favor of the Government dis- 


ships. 


posing of these ships, but as good taxpayers and good 
citizens interested in the ships we do not want them to 
We do not want them sold for less than 
What 


If any of you gentle- 


give them away. 
they are worth or for more than they are worth. 
is the basis of value of this fleet 
men invested in ships, you would invest on the basis of 
your principal being secure and that a fair return 
When 
you buy them now, it is like buying a pig in a poke. 


on your money was a reasonably assured thing. 


There are only two classes te buy them: either a man 
who has the shipping business so secure that he feels that 
he can keep on operating them regardless of conditions, 
or the other who will buy them as a gamble, who will 
operate them if he can, and if he cannot, turn them back 
to the Government. 3ut one of the prime factors in 
the values of these ships is the conditions under which they 
will be operated. Is the Government going to give to 
those vessels any preferential treatment? It is not my 
purpose to diseuss the question of differential duties or 
preferential treatment except to say that for over a hun- 
dred years we did not undertake to build and operate 
ships except in our eoastwise trade. One hundred and 
fifteen years ago we carried 92 per cent of our products 
in our own vessels. We did it by the very simple ex- 
pediment of saying that in the earrying of our own goods 
to our own customers and in bringing back their goods to 
us in return we would give our own vessels preferential 
treatment in that trade as compared with the vessels of the 
other party who had no primary interest in the business. 
As a result of the War of 1812, which we won on paper 
and which we lost in the treaty, we gave up that right. It 
prevented us from granting to our own vessels any ad- 
vantage. And from 1828, when we gave up the last shred 
of preferential treatment of our own vessels, our merchant 
marine has gone down and down until in 1920 we carry 
less than 20 per cent, and that 20 per cent id largely 
controlled by railroads or by interests which were so 
firmly intrenched that they did not require preferential 





*Presented Wwefore the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


I take it, gentlemen, that you are very much inter- 


BY HOMER L. FERGUSON. 


shipping. 

Before the war the wheat men of the North and the 
cotton man of the South said, “We do not eare whose 
ships carry our goods so they are carried by the ships 
granting the cheapest rates.” We had kept the coastwise 
ships for our own trade, or we would not have had any 
ships at all. When it came to sending our soldiers to 
France we did not have the ships to carry them. One 
million were sent under foreign flags; % million under 
the American flag, and another 1% million in captured 
German ships which they were kind enough to leave in 
And we would 
not have got into the war at all had we had to depend 
upon our own shipping. 


our harbors when they entered the war. 


When the President went abroad 
to settle the affairs of the world as best he could, did we 
have a ship to carry him? 
German make. 


He travelled in a ghip of 
The only thenmg American about that ship 
was its name—the “George Washington.” That ship is 
German from keel to truck. [I understand the German 
signs are still on the staterooms. Why did he go abroad 
in the George Washington? We didn’t have a suitable 
ship. Why, gentlemen, did we not have a suitable ship? 
When the Panama Canal act was passed, and after 
we had spent $400,000,000 on the Panama Canal, it was 
provided that no ship might pass through the canal any 
share of which was controlled by a transcontinental rail- 
road. The Southern Pacifie Company wished to build 
two George Washingtons. They asked no aid of any 
kind, but they wanted to build and operate these ships 
through the Canal to San Francisco and on out to the 
Orient. But they were not allowed to build these ships. 
We were afraid the railroads would dominate the Canal. 
We were not afraid of the Canadian Pacific. They can 
run their ships through the Canal now. We are very 
fond in this country of getting after our own “Big Busi- 
ness,” but we don’t pay very much attention to anybody’s 
else “Big Business.” It seems the penalty of suecess is 
to ineur the political displeasure of a good many gentle- 
men who express their displeasure at the cotton manufac- 
ture and other manufacturers. 

Everybody in the business knows that befgre the war 
the shipping of the world was controlled from London 
and Berlin, and a few gentlemen in those centers ran the 
shipping of the world and fixed the rates. We did not 
mind that. 


“What is the matter with the shipbuilders? We build 
ships for people to make money with. We build warships 
too, and in this country we build and design and com- 
plete as good and better warships than any country in 
the world. But, gentlemen, it requires some practice to 
build ships. And we cannot build ships unless men think 
they can operate them successfully. So with this immense 
fleet we have and its disposition to private owners, the 
Government has within itself the power to fix the policy 
under which they shall be operated. If the conditions are 
going to be what they have been, then, in fairness those 


who may purchase the ships should know it. If the 


treatment in order to retain that small percentage of our 
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conditions are going to be such that a purchaser may feel 


that he ean gamble on the operation of his ships, then 
It should in decency, 
settle upon its policy before it sells its ships. Other- 
wise, it may sell its ships at a loss to itself, or it may 


they should frankly so state it. 


sell them to a customer who has to gamble on the chance 
to operate them successfully. Therefore, three bil- 
lion dollars of ships to sell, it would seem to be the part 
of good “These are 


the terms under which you ean operate, and we will sell 


with 


government, of good sense, to say, 
you the ships.” 

The skilled men to operate 
the ships are very We somewhat short 
in them now. We are building them The agencies 
abroad to handle the ships at the other end, to look after 
the return cargoes; we have practically none of them. 
They are an absolute essential. The insurance of the 
vessel and the cargo is one of the prime factors; involves 
probably more money than any other outlay on account of 
Your insurance now is practically all carried 
abroad. Marine insurance in this country was so scarce 
before the war that when you built a battleship for your 
Uncle insured it in and Berlin, 
you could not the States. And 
actually at our place we have had a ship damaged by 


That is only one factor. 
important. are 


up. 


shipping. 


Sam, you London 


insure in United 


fire in course of construction and a very excellent friend 
of mine, an Englishman, had to get permission from the 
Navy Department to go aboard and inspect it and tell us 
when we had repaired it and whether we could insure it. 
Lloyds is a very fine organization, a classification society 
on which insurance is based, represented throughout the 
Britain, and you build your 


and 


world by citizens of Great 


the design is to suit them, 


Now, perhaps, some- 


ship to suit them, and 
the workmanship is to suit them. 
one thinks he ean operate a business in the United States 
to suit the nationals of another country. But the United 
States has generally got along because it has discarded 
most of the rules in engineering and other lines as prac- 
has built its railroads and its cotton 


Why don’t we do something of our 


tised abroad, and it 
mills in its own way. 
own? We are engaged in doing it, but it is a long haul. 
We have gotten up a classification society to class our 
ships as built, but it will not be done this year, or next 
year, and it will not be finished in ten years. It requires 
time. 

The control of the sea, the control of the channels of 
commerce, is just as important to a man shipping his 
goods out of Norfolk or New York, out of Australia or 
China or South Africa or Europe, as the control of the 
rails over which it runs. When you get into ocean trans- 
portation, they say the ocean is free, anyone is free to 
engage in it. It is not so free that you can particularly 
notice it. Not if the 
eoaling stations, the agencies, the return cargoes already 


other men have the terminals, the 


secured, all the paraphernalia of transportation. 

It is a from this to the manufacturing of 
cotton goods, you say? How The United States 
at this time, or as soon as it gets to work again, will have 
depleted markets a 


long ery 
long? 


after the replacement of our own 
surplus of manufacturing capacity estimated at from 25 
to 35 per cent. That surplus must be disposed of abroad. 
A good deal of our goods are going abroad now. That 
will continue. It is a necessity to us. In the years gone 
by men came to us with their ships for the raw materials 
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which they had to have. No difficulty about a man coming 
for cotton or copper or things he has to manufacture. 
3ut when you are disposing of manufactured goods, it 
it a vastly different proposition. Do you think the na- 
tionals of any other country would take your products 
into Europe or South America and market them through 
their agents, their merchants, their banking connections, 
in the same way that they would market their own? The 
goods we have mostly sold abroad have been the things 
where we were not in very keen competition with the 
foreign manufacturers. 

The economic factor is a big one.: The political fac- 
tor is a much We had an experience in 
this country many years ago with our railroads. We 
found out that the railroads of the country had developed 
strength that was considered a menace in 
many states. Hence there followed the formation of the 
Interstate Commeree Commission, which has wrought a 
great deal of good and a good deal of destruction, too, 
[ presume; but anyway we knew that whoever controlled 
transportation came pretty close to controlling a good 
many other things. And whoever controls the transporta- 
tion of the world controls everything else. 

Now how might that condition be changed? The his- 
tory of our legislation rp to the beginning of the war 
was, so far as my cxperience goes, covering some 20 years, 
that not a line or a comma or a word was written into 
the national statutes that any shipbuilder or owner or 
operator wanted. It was invariably not done. Unless 
the Government of the United States settles on a policy 
which will give to the citizens of this country a prefer- 
ential treatment of some kind, it will not have a marine 
and this fleet which it has built will eventually pass under 
a foreign flag. I am willing to stake my reputation on 
that, and so is every other’ man who is experienced in 
the business. On the other hand, if they will grant that 
preferential treatment in the beginning, after they get es- 
tablished it is quite possible that they will be able to run 


greater one. 


@ political 


without being helped at all. 

How did Germany build up its fleet? 
own ships the preferences which we all know about so 
that the ships of other nations could not profitably enter 
Hamburg and Bremen or other German ports in com- 
petition with the German fleet. How did England build 
up its fleet? I have seen an Englishman stay in New 
York six weeks to catch an English vessel back to Europe. 
They give a preferential treatment which, while not on 
the statute books, is the most powerful kind of preferen- 
tial treatment and which effective any 
statute could be. They deal with their own people, be 
cause they reaiize that the nation as a whole is vitally in- 
terested. The average American had as soon go in a 
German or a French ship as an American ship. You 
watch the Englishman. They know which side their bread 
is buttered on. They play the game square, it is true. 
But so far as the sea being perfectly free is concerned, a 
great many gentlemen who have gone on it have found 
out differently. You are perfectly free to parallel the 
R. F. & P. from here to Washington; but I don’t notice 
anyone doing it. The Englishman is ahead of everyone 
else about 100 years in the salt water business, and their 
merchants who trade all over the world are entitled to the 
respect of everybody. Their name is a synonym of up- 


(Continued on page 609.) 


By giving their 


is more than 
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THE 
The Fourth Southern Textile Exposition will be held 
in the Textile Hall at Greenville, S. C., October 18 to 23 
inelusive, according to an announcement recently made by 
President William G. Sirrine and Managing Director John 
A. McPherson. The officers state that this year’s exposi- 
tion will be the largest and most comprehensive display of 
cotton mill machinery and textile products ever exhibited 
in the South. They say: 

“The management proposes to feature in the Fourth 
Show every device or factor that will tend to increase the 
production and efficiency of textile plants. Realizing that 
increased output is the predominating 
we wish to focus the attention of mill 


at this period an 
factor in industry, 
men on everything that will achieve this end.” 

The Consolidated Textile Corporation has established 
its southern office at 108 North Elm Street, Greensboro, 
N. C. This location is, however, only temporary. 
as the American Exchange National Bank Building is com- 
be established on the first office floor 
of this building. Allen F, 
rector in charge of the operation of the string of mills 
general 


As soon 


offices will 


pleted 
Johnson, vice-president and di- 
controlled by this organization, F. L. Branson, 
superintendent of the properties and George W. Duncan, 
assistant to the vice-president, are already in Greensboro. 

Two new cotton yarn mills, one of 20,000 spindle ca- 
and the other 25,000, are reported in the process 
of organization by J. L. Gray and J. H. Separk of Gas- 
tonia, N. C. It is understood that the 20,000 spindle 
project will be named the Flint Manufacturing Co. No. 2, 
and capitalized at $1,000,000, while the other company, the 
Arkray Mills, will have a capital of $1,500,000. Both will 
manufacture fine combed yarns. 

The Hopahka Cotton Mills, at Moorhead, 
been acquired by the Magnolia (Miss.) Cotton Mills Corpo- 
ration. Work has already been started on beautifying 
the village and putting the mill in first class condition. 
The mill is being painted both inside and outside and 
automatic looms are being installed. 

The Flint Manufacturing Co., Gastonia, N. C., has re- 
tained E. S. Draper, landscape architect and city planner, 
Charlotte, N. C., to make surveys and plans and lay out 
the mill village for their new. Mill No. 2. 

The Aileen Mills have been organized at Biscoe, N. C., 
with a capital stock of $500,000. John C. Rankin is presi- 
dent and David Clark secretary. This company has pur- 
chased the Francis Cotton Mills, a 7,680 spindle plant. 

Application has been made for a charter for the Mc- 
Clan Cotton Mills Company, Red Springs, N. C., to build 


pacity 


Miss., have 


WINwsBoro MILLS, 
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Wiywssoro, S. C. 

a plant for the manufacture of combed yarns. The capital 
stock is $500,000 and the ineorporators include A. E. Me- 
Eachern, A. P. Snell and J. A. Love. 

The semi-annual grand rally of the Cumberland (N. 
C.) Civie League held at that place recently was a big 
success. The day was celebrated with basket ball, base- 
ball and other sports, an address and a free moving pic- 
ture show. Clifton Corley, president of the Corley Mills, 
Inc., and Mrs. Corley were present at the festivities. 

It is reported that W. S. Erwin and associates are plan- 
ning to organize a fee company to build a cotton 
mill at Clarksville, Ga. 

The Victor-Monaghan Mills, 
material on the ground for the building of a 15 x 140 foot, 
two-story addition to their Ottaray plant in Union, S. C. 
The new floor space will be used to house 2,560 spindles 
and one spooler which will make the additional yarn re- 
equipment has 


of Greenville, S. C., have 


plant’s dobby looms. All 
been purchased. It is reported that these mills will also 
install complete laundry equipment at their mill villages 
at Jonesville, S. C., and Seneca, S. C. 

The name of the Tipton Cotton Mills, Covington, 
has been changed to O’Cedar Mills Co. 

The stockholders of the Eno Cotton Mills, 
N. C., have authorized the increase of the company’s cap- 
ital stock to $2,000,000. It that extensive 
improvements are contemplated. 

The Dorothy Mill, Dallas, N. C., is to 
number of spindles from 7,000 to 11,000 and change from 
150 x 150 feet, is 


quired by the 


Tenn., 
Hillsboro, 
is understood 


inerease its 


carded to combed yarns. An addition, 


being erected. 

Two new boarding houses are being erected in the mill 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Rock Hill, S. C., will erect a 
construction building and 


village of the Loray Mills, 

The Helen Yarn Mills, 
one-story, 205 x 50 foot, 
install therein 2,500 spindles. 

The Pyramid Mills have been incorporated at Carters- 
ville, Ga., with a capital stock of $60,000 by B. H. Me- 
Ginnis, Joseph 8. Calhoun and P. C. Flemister. 

The Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton & Export Company will 
build a laundry for the use of their operatives, having 
awarded $30,000 in contracts for building and machinery. 

The Lauderdale Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss., will ex- 
perd $150,000 in improving their plant. They have pur- 
chased 285 additional looms and will improve the homes in 
their mill village. 

The Daniel Morgan Mills Company has been organized 
at Gaffney, S. C., with a capital of $78,000 by J. M. Ar- 


mill 
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cher, C. W. Allison and Thomas B. Butler. Towels will 
be manufactured. 

An 8,000 spindle duck mill, 132 x 265 feet, will be built 
by the Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C. This will be a 
combination reinforced concrete 


A 100 x 100 foot ware- 


two-story structure, of 


and standard mill construction. 
house will also be erected. 

The Nancy Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., have been 
incorporated with a eapital of $500,000 by J. C. Lawson, 
Chas. MeCanless and W. T. Bundy. 

The Love Cotton Mills have 
Lincolnton, N. C., with a eapital of $500,000 by Robert A., 
Edgar and J. 

At a reeent meeting of the 
Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
the capital stock of the company from $800,000 to $1,600,- 


been incorporated at 
Frank Love. 

board of directors of the 
it was voted to increase 


000. 
The 
tered 
promoters inelude Claude Gore, M. 
McColl, of Rockingham, N. C. 
It is reported that the Mays Mill, Inec., has filed an 
$1,000,000 


C.) Cotton Mills, Ine., have been char- 
eapital stock of $420,000. The 
W. McRae and D. K. 


Raeford (N 


with an authorized 


amendment increasing its capital stock from 
to $2,000,000. 

Construction work on the new Musgrove Mill property 
at Gaffney, S. C., has begun and will be pushed to com- 
pletion as rapidly as possible. The work on the Cash Mills 
at Gaffney is also progressing satisfactorily. 

According to a report, nine Gaston County (N. C.) 
cotton manufacturing enterprises have increased their cap- 
ital stock $2,875,000 by recent amendments to their char- 
Following are the mills involved: National Yarn 
Jelmont, $250,000 to $500,000; Majestic Manufactur- 
ing Co., Belmont, $250.000 to $500,000; Imperial Yarn 
Mills, Belmont, $250,000 to $850,000; Chronicle Mills, 
3elmont, $500,000 to $850,000; Monarch Cotton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, $125,000 to $500,000: Cotton Mills, 


Gastonia, $200,000 to $300,000: Clara Manufacturing Co., 


ters. 


Mills, 


Armstrong 


Gastonia, $400,000 to $800,000; Seminole Manufacturing 
Co., Gastonia, $200,000 to $600,000; Dunn Manufacturing 
Co., Gastonia, $50,000 to $200,000. 
The (Ga.) 
four, five and six room cottages for operatives. 

The Bibb Manufacturing Co. of Macon, Ga., has se- 
eured bids for the construction of a 30,000 spindle mill 
and 200 six 
Porterdale, Ga. 

The Dunson Mills, at LaGrange, Ga., are adding some 


Thomaston Cotton Mills are building 264 


room operatives’ cottages to be erected at 


ten or a dozen new cottages to their mill village. 

The Dixie Cotton Mills, at LaGrange, Ga., have a num- 
ber of new cottages for their operatives under construc- 
tion. 

The Fairfax (Ala) Mill are adding a $30,000 extension 
to their community house to accommodate a gymnasium and 


other features. 


The firm of L. H. A. Sehwartz & Company, Boston, has 
Ludwig H. A. Sehwartz, the senior part- 
ner, retired active Robert M. Mae- 
intosh will continue to carry on the cotton machinery busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by the firm, under his own name 
with the same offices at 40 Central Street, Boston. 


been dissolved. 


has from business. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


An advance of 15 per cent in the cotton mill wage 
schedules will go into effect on June 1, following a volun- 
tary advance given by Fall River manufacturers and ac- 
cepted by the unions of that city. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor through the United Textile Workers had 
asked for an increase of 17% per cent and the Amalga- 
mated unions, affiliated with an I. W. W. organization, 
had asked 50 per cent and a 44 hour week. After the 
prompt acceptance by the Fall River unions the other 
organizations threatened many things but will finally fall 
If they do not, many operatives will join manu- 


in line. 
facturers in fighting the other unions. 

This additional wage advance means at Fall River the 
payment of a price of 58.19 cents per eut for weaving 45 


yards of 28 inch 64 x 64s. In the early part of 1915 
the wage scale was based upon 21.63 cents per cut, so 
that the total advance since then, in five years, has been 
At the time the advance was granted 
a yard on 


36.46 cents per cut. 
the added costs would figure about 1 
wide print.cloths, but the price has dropped in the cloth 
markets a little over 12% per cent since then. 

A strike of doffers in Fall River mills has finally 
petered out. A strike among loomfixers at New Bedford 
begun about a month ago finally brought all other opera- 
tives out of the mills. Manufacturers are fighting the 
strike and are not over-anxious to run the mills in view 
of the unsettled conditions in the markets. An advance 
of 15 per cent in the wages of the striking operatives was 
posted in the mills in the third week of May and that 
seemed to give promise of a final breaking of the strike. 

As a rule the operatives have shown much less desire 
to strike “at the drop of a hat” and some manufacturers 
believe that the worst of the troubles with workers is now 


cent 


over. 
The mills in this section have continued to issue extra 


dividends and in some instances stock dividends. The 
earnings have been very large and the Fall River distri- 
bution among stockholders for the last quarter was the 
greatest ever known in the history of the business. Under 
such conditions it was thought useless to resist wage de- 
mands and it was deemed prudent to offset any en- 
croachments of radicals among the workers by voluntarily 
granting an advance. When this was decided upon it 
was felt among mill men that the peak of high prices had 
passed and that it was very probable that the advance 
would have to come out of the profits of the mills for 
a time, rather than out of the consumers of cloths. 
Although the mills have many orders on their books, 
some of which will run to the end of the year, there has 
more conservatism among manufacturers than has 
This is due primari.y to the con- 


been 
been seen for a long time. 
tinued bank pressure and the searcity and high rates ask- 
ed for money. While the mills have large resources, the 
largest ever known in the history of textile manufacturing, 
it has been the common belief that a recession was in- 
evitable and might be precipitated suddenly unless pre- 
eautions were taken promptly. One of the serious diffi- 
culties has been the inability to ship regularly, largely 
on account of strikes at the ports, on the railroads, and 
in and around New York. Shipments are very much dis- 
organized and deliveries long delayed. 
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FRICTION 
SURFACE 
BELTING 


After the cotton is picked 


—the gin, the lifter, the huller, a// the cotton mill 
equipment needs power — strong, dependable power. 
Realizing the transmission conditions existing in this industry 
and the part that belting must play in delivering the power, the 
United States Rubber Company recommends Rainbow Friction 
Service Belting. 





The strength and pulley gripping power of Rainbow make it the 
right belting for main drives. The flexibility of Rainbow makes it 
suitable for use on cross drives and where idlers are encountered. 


Rainbow Belting, properly installed, means greater power econ- 
omy. To secure the highest transmission efficiency in your mill, 
one of our representatives will be glad to exchange belting 
information with you with the idea of securing for you the most 
service per dollar invested in your rubber requirements. 


United States Rubber Company 


The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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The finishers have not been aceumulating cloths in 


the gray and in a number of instances they have been 


compelled to rely upon highway trucking to keep the 


plants moving. At times some of the large printers have 
been troubled by the difficulty of getting in coal. Em- 
bargoes have been placed and removed most irregularly 
and it has been impossible to count with exactness upon 
any delivery While this has made 


many troubles for the mills, it has led to the necessity 


being made on time. 
for granting time extensions to buyers for payments. 

The 
This has not been due to any aececummulation of 
either Stocks 


jobbing houses and they are very light in mill centers. 


markets have become weak after long pressure. 
goods in 
first or second hands. are clean in many 
But goods are in warehouses awaiting shipment, although 
paid for, millions of dollars worth are tied up en route, 
and great inconvenience is being caused in the trade by 
the long delays in delivering seasonable merchandise. 
What the outcome will be is a matter of grave doubt at 
this time, and it has been complicated by the publicity 
given to the drive of retailers for lower prices. 


Manufacturers in this section are prone to believe that 
the retail end of the business was weaker than any other 
end largely due to the fact that retailers have had a poor 
spring season and have constantly earried stocks of un- 
usual proportions measured by costs as they now stand. 
The mill bankers are of the opinion that the move on the 
of retailers will enable them to liquidate without 
losses which they would have to take at the season’s end 
if they had not moved while there are still several weeks 


part 


of good retail selling times ahead. 
It is quite natural that buyers should place all the 
blame they can upon manufacturers for the predicament 


in which many retailers found themselves in at the latter 


end of the season. Close examinations made of 


the prices current in retail channels show that the manu- 


spring 


facturers have been very modest profiteers in comparison 
some of the retailers who are now advertising re- 
A converter who sold a well known printed voile 
New York 121% 


yard, found the goods priced at 


with 
ductions. 
retailers at cents a 
the counters at $1.25 a 
A reduction of 20 per 


to one of the large 


yard in the first week in May. 
cent from this exalted price still left a handsome profit. 
A eotton and silk fabrie made in New Bedford and sold 
to a New York retailer at 65 cents a yard, was priced for 
sale at $1.50 a yard, leaving plenty of profit after a much 
advertised reduction of 20 cent had been made. 
The gray have dropped in price from 
a level of 26 cents for 38% inch 64 x 60s to 2214 cents. 
Many fine goods have been sold in second hands at still 
greater declines. A voile that sold at 42% cents was sold 


7 cents, 


per 


goods markets 


as 25 cents and has since recovered to 2 
Sateens used in the clothing trade dropped from a level 
of 44 eents a yard to 31 cents. These were extreme in- 
stances. In the fine combed yarn markets, 2-80s dropped 
from an asking price of $5.20 a pound to a selling price 
of $4.35 a pound and some other very high priced num- 
bers fell off under the impulse of continued light de- 


as low 


mand. 

There has been little or no such falling off in finished 
goods as yet. Some of the unbranded bleached cottons 
have dropped in keeping with the declines in gray cloths 
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from which they are converted and without stimulating 


new business. Ginghams have held their values steadily 


and pereales have remained unchanged. Some shirtings 


have been offered for resale at lower prices largely be- 
cause it was found that retail prices were being cut on 
shirts and manufacturers could not secure spring advance 


In the garment trades the declines in price have 


orders. 
been very marked and this has been due largely to the 


extravagant levels of costs forced upon garment manufac 
turers by the This 
beginning to have an effect upon the fabrie markets but 
far the cotton 


radical workers. upset in trade is 


thus clothing trades have not cancelled 


goods. 

Another gravely unsettling feature of the month was 
the wide open break in the silk industry. Large quantities 
of silks have been used in cotton manufacturing, in shirt- 
ings, cotton and silk dress fabries, and in hosiery. rders 
on the books have been imperiled and new business has 


been very small. This has also had an effect upon fine 
cottons as they are now relatively high priced compared 
with many of the lighter weight all-silk goods. The strike 
at New Bedford has removed any likelihood of any ac- 


eumulation at first 
A month ago it was feared that there would be a great 


hands. 


deal of idleness among workers this summer due to the 
desire for vacations. In some sections it is now stated 
that operatives are willing and would prefer to have a 
vacation of two weeks sometime at the end of the sum- 
mer. This plan has been tried and has worked well in 
some of the northern New England mills in past years. 
Some manufacturers say that operatives are beginning to 
realize that the eurrent prosperity cannot be long con- 
tinued and they are disposed to talk less of stopping work 
for ‘any long periods during the summer. The shutting 
down of machinery in some of the New England silk and 
woolen mills is tending to make eotton mill workers less 
arbitrary in their demands. 

The finishers and bleachers have abandoned their prac- 
tice of making price exchanges through an open price as- 
sociation. The the Hardwood Lumber 
open price association has brought up the question of the 
the open price plans among manufacturers 


legal decision in 
legality of 
of cotton goods and they are disposed to discontinue 
their plans lest government investigations may be pro- 
voked pending a decision by the full Supreme Court on 
the merits of the plan as a whole. 

The financial collapse in Japan has lessened the urg- 
ency of demands for cotton machinery from this country. 

Many orders have been placed here and will stand but 
the desire of Japanese to buy established plants to secure 
the machinery in them has passed off. Machinery manu- 
facturers are beginning to secure more tractable workers 
although they are still unable to operate their plants in 
full. There is plenty of business on the books, some con- 
cerns being unable to promise new deliveries before the 
fall of 1921. 

The high prices asked for cotton yarns are cramping 
the knit goods mills in a serious way. The knit goods sell- 
ing agents have been unable to induce jobbers to pay 
higher prices and orders have been steadily dwindling. 
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S| This roof has been (= 
| in service 23 years 


No maintenance expense for 23 years— 


| N the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad erected at Lambert’s Point, 
the warehouse piers shown here. 
Barrett Specification type of roof 
used to cover these buildings. 
[his was in the days before The 
rett Company issued Surety Bonds 
Barrett Specification Roofs, and be- 
re some of the present-day improved 
‘fing methods had been worked out. 
Notwithstanding this, there was no 
untenance expense of any kind on 
ese roofs until 1975. In other words, 
e owners were absolutely free from 
f trouble and roof expense for 23 
ars. 
When the time came to roof their 
w warehouse piers, there was no 
estion in the minds of the officials of 
Norfolk & Western Railroad as to 
hat roof they would use. They 
lered the new buildings covered 
th Barrett Specification Roofs as a 
atter of course. 
These roofs, shown in the illustra- 
ms below, cover an area of more 
an 400,000 square feet. 


On them we have issued our 20- 
Year Surety Bond, and while the rail- 
road officials were pleased to get the 
Surety Bond, they knew from experi- 
ence that it was not necessary, for the 
roofs would outlive the guarantee, 


The Surety Bond 


The Surety Bond is offered on all 
Jarrett Specification Roofs of fifty 
squares or more in all cities of 25,000 
or over, and in smaller places where 
our Inspection Service is available. It 
is issued by the U. §. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company of Baltimore, and ex- 
empts the owner from all maintenance 
expense for the life of the Bond. 


Our only stipulations are that the 
Barrett Specification, revised April 
15, 1920. shall be strictly followed 
and that the roofing contractor shall 
be approved by us and his work sub- 
ject to our inspection. 


These roofs take the base rate of 
insurance. and cost less per year of 
service than any other type of “per- 
manent” roof. , 


bavveit Speciscaticon inpe oy ‘ 
Warehouse Pier No.2 of the Norfolk &, 
Western Railroad at Lambert's Point,Va 


Important Notice 

The Barrett Specification 20-Year 
Bonded Roof represents the most per- 
manent roof-covering it is possible to 
construct, and while we bond it for 
twenty years only, we can point to 
many roofs of this type that have been 
in service over forty years and are still 
in good condition. 


For those who wish a somewhat 
lighter and lower priced roof covering, 
we recommend the Barrett Specifica- 
tion Type “A” bonded for ten years, 


30th roofs are built of the same high 
grade waterproofing materials, the only 
difference being the quantity used. 


Full details regarding these Bonded 
Roofs and copies of The Barrett Spect 
fication sent free on request, 


The Gut Company Spe 


New York “hicago Philadelphia Boston 

St, Lous C eveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans 3irmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse 
Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 

Jalt LakeCity Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee To edo 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe Sethlehem 
ELlizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd.: Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N. 8, 
Sydney, N. 8 








SPO tend 


ot ee 


= ; : . ; 7 Roofing Contractors: Odend’ Hal Monks Corporation, 
Barrett Specification Roofs on Piers of the N or folk and\ ¥j aw Norf.ik, Va. Gen’l. Contractors: John P. Pettyjohn 
Western Railroad at Lambert's Point, Va. The total gO Co. Lynchburg, Va. Architects: Engtneering Dept. 


irea of these roofs is more than 400.000 square feet. Norfolk and Western R.R., Roanoke, Va 
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Cotton Comments. 


forts made to bring about a re- 


priees in order to lower the eost of 


foodstuffs remain strong, in some in- 


reached, owing to unfavor- 


of labor kes ping down the 


infavorable erop condition re- 


remove the inflation 


except for essentials, 
= reflected 


rainst proniteering 


lines of 


men will 


many 
that railroad 


> neal 


2.000.000 
future, as will thousands of 


/ ; ‘all ] } 
nasses are well employed 


lat the purchasing power 
the future. 
es to increase the world 


ver, ally in the nit States, returns for the 


1 


mor of April showing Ameriean mill ave d 


598,000 bales ineluding 30,000 linters 188,000 in April 


line 12,000 Iinters. For the first nine 


season, mills of the United States consumed 


bales ineluding 232,000 bales of linters, as 


5.000 


1,700,000 last ve: including 407,000 bales of 


stocks in America 
1,379,000, ‘but 


2 968, 


with one year ago mill 


April 


storage 


were 1,809,000 vs. 


same date were only 


\ctive 


stocks in on the 


000 against 3,976,000 last vear spindles were 34, 


347,000 vs. 33,208,000. 


Inereasing consumption, deereasing stocks and _ less 


favorable prospects for the new crop are the sustaining 


market. 
last 
fact are worse than one month ago, due 


features of the 


As was the month, erop accounts continue 


case 
unsatisfactory, i 
to too much rain in nearly all sections of the belt, par- 
n North Texas, Oklahoma and the Mississippi 
favorable 


ticularly 
intermitting rains prevented 
Atlantie 


rerminatio 


states, while 


South 


valley 


progress in the section. In addition low 


temperatures made poor, resulting in bad 


stands in many localities, all of which necessitated much 


replanting, some of which has yet to be done. 


It is 


condition 


likely that the government’s first monthly cotton 


crop report, due June 2nd., which reports on 
average condition of the plant, as of May 25th., will make 
favorable than for 
will 
with 75.6 last year, 82.3 year before last and the previous 
May 25th, of 69.5. 


As to the acreage, private returns indicate little or no 


a very poor showing, perhaps less 


Returns compare 


the corresponding time last vear. 


lowest on record for 


increase over last year for the belt as a whole, and it is 


possible, if the weather remains unfavorable, for a de- 


nt will 


crease to be reported. However, the governm 


not make a report on this year’s acreage until early in 
July. 

It is unfortunate that 
unfavorable in the South for the making of large crops this 


year, which the South hoped for and the world expected. 


climatic conditions have been 
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A crop of 13,000,000 bales this season vs. 12,000,000 last 
year would be considered small, and a yield of 14,000,00( 
would be moderate in keeping with trade requirements for 


next season. At the moment prospects are against the 


making of a moderate, much less a large crop. 


As the trade is interested in the amount of cotton re 


maining in the interior to be marketed, we herewith give 


comparisons which will be found interesting. 
This Season 
2,909,000 
12.000.000 


14.909.000 


Remaining to May 14th 3}. 678,000 


Remaining to be marketed $678,000 


In addition to there being nearly 600,000 bales less to 
this 


less of 


market in the interior than there was at time last 


£00! 


is the ceneral opinion that there is 
South 


year, if 


cotton and more of low grades in the than ther 


Was 


at this time one year ago. 


A Package Tying Machine. 


A machine that will take the place of hand labor in 
tying eartons, boxes, bundles of hosiery or other uniforn 
packages, tying them with accuracy at a high speed and 


wrapping the string around tightly ean save much time, 


3UNN PackaGE TytIna MAGCHINE. 


labor and tying materials. Such a machine, manufactured 
B. H. Bunn & Co., 9970 Charles St., Chicago, is shown 

n the accompanying illustration. 

ean be obtained 


There is no 


Increased and efficiency 
through the use of this type of machine. 
waste of string, only just enough being used to accomplish 
the purpose. In contrast with hand tying, where one 


package is tightly, the next loosely tied, this machine 


economy 


ties each package the same way, wrapping the string tight- 
ly every time; a patent knotting mechanism is used, in- 














Cc. E. RILEY, Pres. 
Boston Office 
161 Devonshire Street 







Opening 
and 
Picking 
Machinery 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


Southern Office 
Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Spinning 
Room 
Machinery 









Twisters for 
Wet or Dry 
Work 





Card Room 
Machinery 


suring a non-slip knot. Once secured this special long 


loop knot always holds, it is claimed. The speed is limited 
mly by the ability of the operator to handle the material 
veing tied. The machine is geared for one complete opera- 
tion in two seconds of time. It is said that one girl using 
his machine ean do the work of three to five girls using 
the hand tying method. 

This package tying mahcine first found use as an aid to 
the speedy handling of letter mail in postoffices. It was 
also used extensively in large mercantile and advertising 
houses in the preparing of matter for mailing. The intro- 
duction of the package tying machine into the post offices 
as proven a great time and labor saver. 


The machine is made in several sizes and in different 


models. The size of the packages to be tied determines the 
size of machine to be used and the nature or character‘ of 


the packages determines the model. In order that they 
might furnish the correct machine for any specific ease, 
the manufacturers should have samples of the materials to 
be tied so they ean select the type best adopted to the 


particular package or bundle. 





The Veeder Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn., had 
an exhibit of Veeder counters at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association showing the work- 
ings of automatic counters which record the production of 
looms, spinning frames, roving, drawing, ring frames, 
mules, braiders, finishing and inspection machinery. Spec- 
ial attention was being called to the loom pick counter 
manufactured by this company. W. C. Weldo was in 


charge of the exhibit. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 









With Band or 
Tape Drive 


A New Mechanical Overload Release. 
An hanieal device that will 
instantly disengage a drive when the load exceeds a pre- 
has been developed by the Link-Belt 


mechanical over- 


effective “safety-first” mec 


determined point, 
Company. It is known as the “Lettgo” 
load release. It is especially adaptable for elevating, con- 
veying, and power transmission machinery. 

The “Lettgo” will automatically disengage the driv- 
ing from the driven machinery if the load the 
fixed amount, thus allowing the driving motor or other 


exceeds 


source of power to run free and prevent damage, due to 


the inertia of the motor armature or other high-speed 


moving parts. 

The construction of this device is such that it will re- 
lease whether the load is gradually or suddenly applied, 
but it ean be set so that it will not trip from jars or 
shoeks. 

The “Lettgo” is symmetrical, and can be assembled to 
operate in either direction. It ean be adjusted for ten- 
sion, so that it will operate for any desired overload. The 
mechanism is entirely inclosed and can be packed with 
grease for lubrication purposes. 

Being positive in its action and easily reset, the Link- 
Belt “Lettgo” has distinct advantages over the “break 
pin” or similar devices. 

The latest additions to the Atlantic Dyestuff Com- 
pany’s range of colors comprise Atlantic Yellow G, a 
clear sulphur yellow, and Bismarck Browr AY, a very 
clear, yellow shade of Bismarck Brown. 
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WELDING AND CUTTING OUTFITS 


Formerly Srest Ofite Apparatus 
Built by Oxweld—On Sale Everywhere 


Sr 


A « 


N extremely efficient, economical and easily portable 
welding and cutting outfit,—inexpensive and simple, 


Soe eS Se 


yet sturdy. 

Only apparatus of its kind that can be readily dismantled 
and reassembled in the field—all joints ground to precision, all 
parts interchangeable. 

Designed for use with compressed acetylene in cylinders— 
a proved tool, years in service in metal-working trades, im- 
proved and refined by the world’s foremost manufacturers of 


oxy-acetylene welding and cutting apparatus. 

Full line of apparatus and supplies. Use coupon to obtain 
your copy of New Eveready Catalog and name and address 
of distributor in your locality. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
(Eveready Apparatus Dept.) 
3644 Jasper Place Chicago, Ill. 
World’s Largest Makers of Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding and Cutting Outfits 


—- ~~ - — o- —- 

s s .) a 
DE DED 

i "SOND 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
Eveready Apparatus rtment 
3644 Jasper Place, Chicago, IIL. 


Flease mail me Free of Charge your New Eveready 
Catalog and address of your distributor in my locality, 


Name 


P. O. Address 
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Insurance Ethics and Economics 


that 
vidual must help another. 


in all industrial activities one in- 
Out of the simple attempts 
cooperation in the past has grown our present complex 


It is evident 


dustrial life. If men were living in a state of brotherly 
ve property would be so distributed that losses by fire, 
arine perils, accidents and the like would be automatically 
sorbed and not result in serious individual hardships. 
nfortunately, we do not live in Utopia, and, as industrial 
ymbination-for mutual benefit became necessary, the pres- 

t plan of pooling commercial losses came naturally about. 

Insurance is the device for transferring such losses 

rom the one to the many. Purely mutual in principle, 
nd highly ethical in idea, it has grown to be one of the 
reat businesses of the world, and is indispensable to our 
nancial stability and success. 

While the principle of insurance is entirely ethical in 

s commercial aspect, it is oft-times subject to selfish 
; well as unskilled management. By reason of its highly 

ymplicated technique, the great body of purchasers are 

ldom able to clearly understand its intricacies, or in- 
elligently check up its cost; and because of the compara- 
ive infrequeney of claim preferment tests, insurance con- 
racts when earefully examined often fail to measure up 
) a just or ideal standard. They do not fairly cover all 
eatures of the situation. As a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link, so an insurance contract adjustment may 
be determined by its least favorable clause. The best 
ontraet that can be drawn is none too good. As our fire 
fighting apparatus is frequently tested by trained engineers 
30 our insurance should be tested from time to time, and 
yy experts where possible, so as to determine whether or 
ot it will function properly when the demand is made. 

My own observation, which covers over twenty-seven 
years, is that insurance companies at large are doing 4 
square business. Their operations are generally ethical 
and defensible. Nevertheless, the insured should under- 
stand his contracts, as he often does not, and place his 
insurance with great care, thus protecting himself from 
any possible injustice or fraud. 

All insurance is mutual in principle, whether admin- 
istered by so-called mutual or stock insurance companies. 
For example, take your mill fire insurance. Today there 
is little difference in service, or net cost, between the two 
great groups of insurance companies writing yout policies. 
The administration cost of both the mutual and the stock 
companies is approximately 50% of the net premiums. 
While this is high, one should not forget the service rend- 
ered by the insurance companies in preventing fires and re- 
dueing both losses and premium costs. 

Assuming that the service and net costs of the Fae- 
tory Mutual Companies and the competing companies are 
equal, we may analyze their expense—the 50% to 55% 
of net premiums not returned’ in claims—in the way of 
pure company administration, and fire prevention service. 


The mutual companies operate much of their service 
through a bureau, and the stock companies directly com- 





*Delivered before the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 


turers. 


BY FRED. S. SMITH. 





peting with them have adopted a similar bureau service. 
The mutuals, being divided into many comparatively small 
units, must necessarily have a high expense ratio, se the 
stock companies are able to gain profit through rates 
which are about equal to the net mutual cost under normal 
dividends. -Both are impelled to exercise great care in 
order to keep their losses at a minimum, and as a whole, 
we believe that the fire prevention services of insurance 
companies are fully worth the entire insurance charge. 

Theoretically, the mutual net cost should be less than 
the stock cost, and to my mind, the fault may be laid at the 
door of the mutual companies in their non-insistence on 
all insureds carrying insurance of at least 90% of value, 
thereby allowing unscrupulous policy holders to take ad- 
vantage in possessing far more insurance than they pay 
for. 

To illustrate: I once inspected a large plant covering 
several city blocks, with many fireproof screen buildings, 
which, together with wide streets, divided the property 
into four distinct fire risks. No conceivable fire would 
burn more than 25% of the entire property at one time. 
The mutual companies only required that $3,000,000 of 
insurance be carried, and collected $18,000 deposit pre- 
mium at their minimum rate of 60c. The insured admitted 
a value of 12,000,000 and as the insurance was blanketed, 
virtually had $12,000,000 of insurance, for his policies, 
by reason of the absence of co-insurance, fully covered 
Note the im- 
This insured only 


any one of four possible $3,000,000 losses. 
portant thing for your consideration! 
deposited $18,000 premium, where he should have deposit- 
ed $72,000 and you, who may pay for 100% insurance, 
either because you have but a single fire risk and may 
lose all in one fire, or because you have a conscience and 
want to play square, are contributing by reduced dividends 
for three quarters of his insurance. 

[I recently stated that $8,500,000 insurance was far too 
little to carry on a 240,000 spindle mill, as so appraised 
by the insurance companies. Such a mill at the very con- 
servative figure of $70 a spindle new, with $1,200,000 of 
process, would cost laid down today fully $18,000,000. An 
appraisal of $8,500,000 argued but one thing—an average 
depreciation, throwing stock out of the calculation, of 
56144%. This was a well kept up property, producing a 
recognized brand of goods of high quality, and the treas- 
urer agreed, as you must agree, that you cannot make fine 
cotton goods in any mill 5614 physically depreciated. In- 
surance of $12,000,000 was insisted upon and subsequently 
an accurate appraisal substantiated my contention that 
33% is about a maximum depreciation on a going plant. 

This shows how even the insurance companies may err 
in not obtaining a proper premium. Fire losses are pro- 
portionate to the total property insured. The adminis- 
tration costs are likewise constant.. So, if we increase the 
premium income by more careful underwriting, every dol- 
lar of the increase may be declared in dividends. 

Compensation insurance costs two to three times as 
much as the net cost for fire insurance. By means of the 
complicated method of individual rating, the costs in tex- 
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THE GENIE OF 
THE BOTTLE 


IKE the Genie from the “Arabian Nights’’, 
Prest-O-Lite is a wonderful force confined 
in a small cylinder. 


It is subject to the command of its master— 
the trained welder and cutter. Under his direc- 
tion it performs feats of wonder—anywhere, at 


any time. 


In the subway builder’s caisson or in the 
floating dry dock, in fact any place—-any time 
where welding and cutting metals are required, 
the ready portability of Prest-O-Lite is an asset 
of genuine worth. 


Ask us about the service plan of the Univer- 
sal Gas with the Universal Service. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: 80 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y, 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 


In Canada—Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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tile mills vary trom charges of over 70% to eredits of 50% 
on manual rate, or nearly three and one-half times. Rates 
for each industry are first made on a pure premium, which 
s determined upon the combined experience of all similar 
industries in the country, and is supposed to reflect the 
actual compensation cost per hundred dollars of payroll, 
The 


premium is loaded with a factor for insurance com- 


der the original Massachusetts Compensation Act. 
pure 
any expenses, anl with a further differeniial to adjust 
p to date the difference in cost of the various Compen- 
sation Aets of the several states. For instanee, in Massa- 

usetts, the pure premium for cotton spinning and weav- 
ng of 47e is now multiplied by 1.95, resulting in a pres- 
ent manual rate of 92e. 

This manual rate is subject to further adjustment for 
each individual insured, first, credits or charges for the 
of the 
guarding, stair and elevator conditions, fire-escapes, ete., 


physical condition plants, including machinery 
and second, by heavy charges or credits, dependent upon 
the experience for three years and nine months previous 
to each time of rating. It is because of this experience 
rating, in effect since January, 1919, that individual rates 
To my mind, 


ary as much as three and one-half times. 


is experience rating is quite defensible. It is the legiti- 
mate answer of the insurance companies to the decided 
demand for the privilege of self-insurance, which it meets 
more than half way. 

Manufacturers do not realize that it is now very much 
p to them to keep their losses down; and for the reason 
that the present rating method costs each policy holder 
from $1.25 to $1.75 in premium charges, or lack of pre- 
mium eredits, for each dollar expended by the insurance 
companies in compensation costs, to wit: payments to in- 
ured employees, and allowances for doctors, 
nurses, oftentimes hospital equipment and other charges 


Let me repeat: every $100 


expenses 


appertaining to the situation. 
the insurance company pays costs you from $125 to $175 
spread over succeeding years. 

If the compensation to 
spend 20% of your premiums in preventive work, they 
yarrant 


insurance companies were 
would reduce the accidents to such extent as to 
your paying the extra amount in base rate, in view of the 
heavy percentage of credits which would thereby result. 
Aside from the humanitarian standpoint of saving life and 
limb, you ean, therefore, probably expend an amount 
equal’ to from 10% to 20% of your compensation premium 
and ‘save thereby. You might remember that the indirect 
_Joss of time and labor turnover is greater than the com- 
‘pensation cost. Compensation insurance is quite new and 
\the companies, both stock and mutual, are now in about 
he same position that the fire insurance companies were 
fore the advent of the Factory Mutuals and their pro- 


It therefore behooves all manufacturers 







tive methods. 
give careful attention to the prevention of accidents. 
The insurance companies allow from 5% to 15% credit 
for safety committees organized along prescribed lines. 
While these committees may be expected to reduce acci- 
dents, they are not always looked upon by many mill owners 
with favor. 

While we have often found that the fire and compen- 
sation insuranee companies have been willing to reduce 
their rates, where it was clearly shown that they were un- 
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Boston a reduction of 40% in 


over $28,000 


reasonabie (in one ease in 
fire rates was granted, saving the insured 


annually), a group of casualty companies are writing steam 


boiler and fly wheel use and occupancy insurance at rates 


which are so high as to be subject to severe criticism. Be- 
cause only nine companies are chartered in the United 
States to furnish this form of insurance, and they ean 


nowhere near fully handle the large lines offered, com- 
petition, as generally understood, does not exist. The loss 
ratios of the companies is steadily decreasing and their 
claims in recent years have amounted to but approximate 
ly 8% of the premiums collected. Their enormous charges 
are unwarranted. The best remedy would seem to be pub- 
licity, and I shall be very glad to furnish interesting data 
te any who may wish to take this up with their agents 
or insurance companies. 

For example, the premium of $400 for one year’s in- 
surance on a battery of twenty boilers might be legitimately 
taxed 60% for the cost of inspections, or $240. The an- 
nual use and occupancy premium on a plant operated by 
the same battery of boilers would figure approximately 
$2,800. 
$1,680. 


A 60% loading on this premium would amount to 
But the boilers have already been inspected un- 
were they again in- 


der the direct cover insuraneée, and 


spected the cost would be but $240, or 8.6% of the pre- 
mium collected, instead of 60%. The insurance companies 
this $1,680 to 
Those remarks apply equally to fly wheel and to 


retain for which no accounting seems be 
made. 
engine breakdown ase and oceupancy. 

In several instances charges for mill insurance have 
been reduced; in one ease $10,850, in another $5,600, these 
reductions being brought about by investigations which 
etus] conditions at the mills to be very dif- 


In 


showed the ¢ 
ferent from what they were commonly assumed to be. 
the ease of the return of $10,850 which had been collected 
for endorsements granting permission to operate approxi- 
mately 50% of the machinery at night, a checking of the 
production sheets for 10 months showed that but 6.7% 
of the machinery had been run. The charge was so unfair 
that the refund was made immediately upon presenting the 
facts. 

While I might point to upwards of half a million dol- 
lars of savings brought about feel 
that improvement in contracts, the proper adjustment of 


in insurance cost, I 
amounts, and the wise selection of insurance companies and 
the proper kinds of insurance to carry, are of far greater 
importance. In the former case, a few hundreds of thous- 
ands may be saved—in the latter case hundreds of thous- 


ands or even millions, may be lost. 


Lockwood, Greene & Company announce the opening 
of their Paris office at 47, Avenue de Opera and invite 
their clients and friends who visit Europe to make this 
office their headquarters while in Paris. W. L. Nicoll is 


in charge with Messrs. Smith and Walker as associates. 





Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., are 
sending out a booklet of prices and code words for use 
with the general industrial catalog of “Tycos” instru- 
ments. The prices in this booklet take precedent over 
those in the company’s price list form 3546 and in their 
eatalog form 3298. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 


Wape, for several years superintendent of the 
Cotton Mills, will 
B. Harris, assistant superintendent of 


r. D. 


Greenwood (S. C.) resigned. He 


has 
be succeeded by Pe 
the plant. 

R. W. Smirx has 
spooling and twisting at the Park Yarn Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., and accepted a similar position at the Dilling 
Cotton Mills, also at Kings Mountain, succeeding A. E. 
Penland, who goes to the Cora Mills, Kings Mountain, in 


resigned as overseer of spinning, 


a like capacity. 

J. W. Farris, Jr., has been appointed sales manager of 
the American Serubbing Equipment Co., of Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Farris is well known to southern mill men having 
visited extensively through this section. 

R. Day Wricut, formerly secretary to F. Gordon Cobb, 
of the Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has 


superintendent 
manager of the Santee Mills, 


resigned to become office 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

G. W. Curr has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the O’Cedar Mills Company, Covington, 
Tenn., sueceeding J. G. Coman who has been made general 
manager of the 

WiutiAm P. Careitu has been promoted from night to 


company. 


day superintendent at the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. ©. C. 
P. Hamrick sueceeds him in the former position. 

W. F. Doaeer has been made superintendent of the 
Cowpens (S. C.) Manufacturing Company. 

W. L. Turtirt, second hand in carding at the Carbarrus 
Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., will beeome superintend- 
ent of carding for the new Rowan Cotton Mill at Salisbury, 
N. C., It is expected to have Rowan Mill 
in operation sometime in July. 

T. H. Corpie, formerly superintendent of the Demop- 
olis (Ala.) Cotton Mills, has beeome superintendent of 
the Montgomery (Ala.) Manufacturing Company. 

R. L. Suniivan has resigned as superintendent of the 
E. A. Smith Manufacturing Company, Rhodhiss, N. C., 
and accepted a similar position at the Avon Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

J. F. Lockey, who has been superintendent of the Rae- 
ford (N. C.) Power & Manufacturing Company for the 
past five years, has been appointed superintendent of the 
new Ernaldson Mill at St. Pauls, N. C. 

R. H. Layton has become overseer of carding at the 
Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills. He formerly held a 
similar position at the Gibson Manufacturing Co., Con- 
cord, N. C. 

J. B. Mims bas resigned his position as overseer of 
twisting at the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills to accept a similar 
position with the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

C. Q. Mason, formerly with the Gower-Mason Electric 
Co., Greenville, S. C., is now manager of the electrical 
department of the Greenville (S. C.) Textile Supply Co. 
This company handles a complete line of electric goods 
and supplies under Mr. Mason’s management. 

W. L. Lasuury has been made assistant superintendent 


of Roberdel Mill No. 1 at Rockingham, N, C. 


it is reported, 


C. E. Davis, formerly connected with the Columbus 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Co., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the No. 1 Mill of the Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
Macon, Ga. : 

I, L. Brirr has resigned as superintendent of the Dil 
lon (S. C.) Mills. 

F. G. AsBeLt, formerly with the Langléy (S. C.) Mills, 
has sueceeded William Steele as tarder and assistant 
superintendent at the plant of the L. H. Gilmer Company 
at Millen, Ga. 

3AxTER Byrp, of Liberty, 'S. C., is to be superintend- 
ent of the new Cash Cotton Mill being erected at Shelby, 
N. C., it is reported. It is said also that J. N. Dillingham, 
overseer of weaving at the Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, S. C., 
has been appointed overseer of weaving at the same plant. 

Henry Grayson, for three years overseer of spinning 
at the Hawthorn Mills, Clover, S. C., has resigned that 
position and will go to the Manchester Mills, Rock Hill, 
S. C., to take a similar position. 

E.tis T. Gurry, formerly connected with the Charl- 
ton Mills, Fall River, Mass., has accepted a position with 
the Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

W. H. Suepuerpd has accepted the position of super- 
intendent at the Holston Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. He was formerly connected with the Kineaid Knit- 
ting Mills, Griffin. Ga. 

W. Z. McCur, for many years superintendent of the 
Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. €.. has resigned to take a posi- 
tion with the Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C., and the 
Glueck Mills, which are under the same management. M. T. 
Grimes, of LaGrange, Ga., has been selected to take the 
place made vacant by Mr. McCue’s resignation as super- 
intendent of the Gluck Mills. 

D. D. Lrrrue has been elected president and treasurer 
of the Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. He holds similar 
positions with the Clinchfield Manufacturing Co., Marion, 
N. C. 

J. T. Kersty, of many years experience and wel! known 
in the cotton mill industry, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Hopahka Cotton Mills, Moorhead, Miss., 
which were recently taken over by the Magnolia (Miss. ) 
Cotton Mills Corporation. 

J. V. MoComps, for the past two years general super- 
intendent of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston- 
Salem and Hanes, N. C., has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of superintendent at the Buffalo Mills at Union, st 
C. Before going with the Hanes Company, Mr. MeComlys 
was for five years connected with the New York Cont- 
mereial Manufacturers of New York City, starting their‘ 
mills in Georgia, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. He 
began his mill career at the age of 11 years under M. G. 
Stone at Spartanburg and is conceded to be one of the 
more suecessful young superintendents in the South. 

W. G. Freeman has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Hanes Yarn Mill at Winston-Salem, N. C., to accept a 
similar position with the Hickory (N. C.) Spinning Mill. 
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Special Announcement 


The Uarren 


Soap Manufacturing Go. 


OF 
Boston, U. S.A. 


Will Place on the Market a Complete line of 





ee eee ee 


In addition to the well known brands of TEXTILE SOAPS 
Our representative will call in person on every mill 


in the South 


(darren Soap Manufacturing Go. 
Boston, U. S. A. 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


ERNST & ERNST 


1 An infallible service in the discovery of wastes, operat- 
ing defects and shortcomings, material and personnel, vital to 
the progressive and successful functioning of manufacturing and 


business organizations Specialists in the Cotton Industry. 





2 Permanent Organizations in nineteen of the country’s 
largest commercial centers; the oldest firm of its kind (with- 
out any material change in name or executives) and with a 
record of consistent service in business systems. 





3 Specialists for 20 years in Accounting, Cost and 
Production Problems. 


4 System Staff—indeed, 19 System Staffs tried and trained. 
Built from the beginning on practical experience in fields 
covering most of the many branches of most of our great 
industries — working individually, in our several offices, yet 
all co-ordinated by a central Clearing House and Research 
Department devoted to acquiring the latest and most authentic 
figures and methods, thus offering each client, quickly and cor- 
rectly, the benefits of experience and knowledge gained in work, 
nation-wide, over a period of many years. 





5 Consulting Service for executives and business man- 
agers who may need the most experienced suggestion and 
advice in the improvement of their operating methods and 
systems in any or all of the departments of their business 
organizations. 


6 Straight Line Methods — the direct way to secure 
accurate knowledge at all times of every detail of your busi- 
ness :—Facts illuminated by Figures—Suggestions for improve- 
ments based on Facts—Elimination of the unnecessary in all 
clerical and production work—The Strengthening and co-ordi- 
nation of essentials. 


ERNST & ERNST 


“AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 





NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNAT! DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS FORT WORTH 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH TOLEDO HOUSTON 
WATHINGTON KANSAS C!TY DETROIT ATLANTA 
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A Test for Breaking Strength. 


Epiror CoTtTon: 


That yarn produced from the same stock and on the 


same machinery will have a higher breaking strength when 


wound on tubes than when wound in skeins is a fact not 
Tf a 


tions of some samples taken from skeins and tubes wound 


eenerally known. test is made under normal condi- 


from the same lot of material, it wll be found that the 
tubes will have as much as ten per cent higher break than 
the skeins will show. 

Unless one has had oceasion to contend with this trou- 
ble, it will appear quite a problem to arrive at some satis- 
factory explanation. In an effort to get to the bottom of 
this diffieulty, a series of tests were made and certa'n 
conclusions were reached which are believed to be correct. 

To begin with, it was presumed that there might be 
several causes for this weakening effect of winding yarn 
into skeins. The yarn would not be held compactly together, 
giving the twist space to loosen itself, or to allow the fibers 
to become more or less separated. ~Furthermore, skeins 
at their best are very hard to handle without considerable 
friction between the fibers, which is certainly not calculated 
to inerease the strength. A!so, skeins are more susceptible 
to variations in humidity than elosely wound tubes and if 
the two are exposed to the moistened atmosphere of the 
conditioning room for the same length of time, the tubes 
will retain their moisture much longer, which of course 
would influence the strength. 

Taking these presumptions as a foundation to work 
on, several counts and plys of yarn were tested with the 
result, as previously stated, that the skeins showed a mar<- 
edly lower break than the tubes. In order to get a test 
which would probably be a fair average of yarn insofar as 
variations in the size of the single yarn are concerned, fovr 
ply, number eight was considered satisfactory, since its 
strength would eliminate most breaks on the winders or 
reels, This yarn was thoroughly tested directly after re- 
moval from the conditioning room and after if had attained 
a normal condition. 

While the strength of the tube wound yarn was higher 
than the skeins, a decrease in the strength of the samples 
from the tubes was noted when thcse samples were allowed 
to hang open similar to skeins. This was due, of course, 
to a loss of moisture. The skeins showed little variation in 
strength when the samples were treated in this manner, 
proving that the tubes retained the moisture of condition- 
ing for a much longer period than the skeins. 

A difference of retained moisture and its influence on 
strength is well known, but size tests really brought to light 
the cause for the lower break of the skeins. These tests 
demonstrated that the skeins sized smaller, even after both 


samples from skeins and tubes had been left open for 
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several days, to bring their moisture content the same. 
The high peripheral velocity of the reels compared to 
believed to be responsible for stretching 


the winders is 


the yarn. Manufacturers shipping yarn both in skeins and 
tubes will do well to run the yarn a little on the heavy side 
for the skeins to take eare of this loss in reeling. In this 
manner about the same strength will show up on the skeins 
and tubes. Contributor No. 9. 
Manufacturing 6s and 7s Weaving Yarns. 
Epitor Corron: 


For the spinning of 6s and 7s weaving yprns, the 
most suitable grade of cotton is % to 1 ineh Striet Mid- 
dling, and it is quite a hard matter to get a lot of eotton 
to grade all Strict Middling. I find that it is best to buy 
three grades, as follows: Good Middling, Striet Middling 
and Middling in equal quantities. This will give one-third 
fours, one-third fives and one-third sixes and will give an 
Middling. 


The best method for storing baled cotton is to place 


average mixing of Strict 


it on end in a warehouse, if there is sufficient floor space. 
It should never be piled or stacked. 
been purchased, a 


Before accepting cotton that has 


classer should be sent to the sellers to grade and staple 
such cotton and if there are any rejections in the lot 
they should be replaced before the cotton leaves the ship- 
ping point. If more than one grade is being purchased, 
have the classer specify the grade on the tag of each bale, 
In this way, anyone may be sent to the warehouse to 
select a mixing. 

The best method of opening and mixing, if you have 
floor space, is to open the bales at least two days before 
the cotton is to be used, but, as few mills have the floor 
space to do this, it is usually fed into the hoppers the 
same day it is opened, and in this case I have found that 
the vertical opener is the best system on this work, 

In the 
breakers and finishers. 
equipped(“with three blade beaters and operated at a speed 
The finisher 


picking department use only two processes: 


The breaker pickers should be 


of 1,300 r. p. m., set 5/16 inch to feed roll. 
pickers should be equipped with the Kirschner beater and 
set 14 inch to feed roll. Recent tests show that a speed 
of 1,000 r. p. m. on this beater gives the best result. 

The fan speed of the finisher picker is 1,065 r. p. m, 
and of the breaker picker 1,128 r. p. m. 

For this work I find that a 14 ounce lap gives the 
best results, and not over one half pound variation on 
either side should be permitted under any circumstances, 

As the picker room is the starting point, great care 
should be exercised in this department. As the evenness 
of the work must begin at this point there should be a 
good, reliable man in charge of this department to see that 


uneven laps do not go to the cards. Pickers should be 
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kept clean and in good repair at all times. With good re- 


sults obtained in the picking department there is no trouble 
in keeping even weights throughout the card room. 

Card settings on work of this character should be as 
follows: 

Back Screen to Cylinder 

Middle Screen to Cylinder 


Front Sereen to Cylinder 


.Full Gauge 

Full Gauge 
1, in. 

Licker-in to Cylinder 

Licker-in to Sereen 

Feed Plate to 

Back Casing Plate to Cylinder 


Licker-in 


Front Casing Plate to Cylinder 
Stripper to Cylinder 

Flats to Cylinder 

Comb to Cylinder 

Doffer 


My reasons for thes¢ 


Comb to 
settings are that they resulted 
from experiments in different settings to obtain the best 
For better re 


one 


setting might give 


results. g 
sults for but 
such as cleaning, evening, ete., I have found that these set- 


instance, one 


of the eard for general results 


part 


tings give the best general results for this class of work. 


I make a 55 grain sliver from a 14 ounce lap and get 


a production of from 750 to 800 pounds per ecard per week 


of sixty hours. 

The number of card wire on the cylinder is 100, dof 
fer 110, and flats 110. 

Next in importance to the pickers, in the preparation 
of the stock, comes the ecards and consequently it is ab- 
solutely necessary that good results be obtained from them. 
It is necessary to have experienced eard grinders who will 


take an interest in their work and see that the machines 


are properly set at all times. It is also necessary to have 
good ecard tenders who will keep the ecards cleaned and 
and watch out for broken laps, otherwise there will result 
quite a lot of waste to be reworked. 

Most mills, in my opinion, run their drawing too fast. 
This, of course, is caused by not having enough drawing. 
According to my ideas, the speed of drawing frames should 
but they are usually run 375 to 


v4 


be 325 to 
400 r. p. m. 
first drawing with a draft of about 5.15, doubling 6; and a 
60 grain the finish a draft of 
about 5.80, doubling 6. Have the roll settings as follows: 
first, second and third, 4/16, 5/16 and 7/16 of one inch, 
Drawing should be earefully watched so that 
no uneven work will Frequently the 
drawing will get behind and the tenders are likely to slip 


300 r. p. m. 


For this work make a 64 grain sliver on the 


sliver on drawing with 


respectively. 


pass unnoticed. 


the drawing through just one process and in this way catch 


up with the work. When this is done, only bad work can 


result. 
From 66 grain sliver I am producing 50 hank slubber 
roving with a front roll speed of 192 and roll setting of 
® inch between the middle and 


¥, inch back to middle to % 
front rolls, doubling 1. On the intermediates from 50 


hank slubber roving I produce 1.25 hank. intermediate rov- 
ing with a spindle speed of about 180 and roll settings % 


to 7/16 inch, doubling 


In spinning, I use hank roving 
yarn with draft of 4.80 and 5.60. On this class of work 
I find that under all conditions the best results are obtain- 


A 


for 6s and 7s 


9 
1.25 


ed by keeping the rolls set up as close as possible. 
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spindle speed of about 6,500 and a front roll speed of 170 
to 175 gives good results on this elass of work. You can, 
of course, run at a higher speed than this, but my experi- 
ence of twenty years in spinning has taught me that where 
the speed is higher the spinners cannot keep the ends 
running and therefore you lose production. I have found 
that it is best to regulate the speed so that the spinners 
can keep the ends up, the work clean and also have a 
little spare time. By doing this I am able to secure better 
results generally and more production. 

When spinning is run at a higher speed that that men- 
tioned above, 10 to 20 per cent of the ends are down at 
all times and 10 to 20 per cent is going into waste. An- 
other advantage of the lower speed is that the spinners 
are better satisfied. The day has passed when spinners 
will remain on bad running work when they can easily 
go to mills that have good running work. In my experi- 
ence I have never had any trouble with these yarns in 
the weaving department and always keep a good, satis- 
fied set of weavers. As a matter of fact I eonsider that it 
is well worth the time and attention you may give to the 
picking and earding machinery to get good running work 
and satisfied help, also good production, but, unless proper 
attention is given this machinery, there is no remedy and 
expect nothing except bad running work and 
Number 11. 


you may 


dissatisfied Contributor 


help. 


Snapping Ends and the Remedy. 
Epitor Corron: 

I have in hand a letter from 
which says in part, “Our fly frames are in the best of 
condition, the tension is slack from the beginning to the 
ending of the set, still the ends keep snapping here and 
there during the set. What is the cause?” 

Now, if a fly frame is in the best of condition as re- 
gards the winding-on, and the ends snap during the build- 
ing of tife set, it is certain that something is causing a 
certain amount of resistance to the passage of the strand 
from the boss of the flyer to the eye of the presser finger. 


a Canadian mill man 


Here is my answer to the query: There is always a 
certain amount of dirt or fly on the top of every spindle 
and at each doff a certain amount lodges in the boss of 
the flyer. In time, the boss of the flyer becomes clogged 
to such an extent that the dirt or foreign matter is foreed 
over the pin in the boss of the flyer. As the strand is 
made to pass through the eye of the boss, this matter often 
interferes with the passage of the strand, even if the end 
is hard twisted. 

With these conditions, in almost every case the tender 
will use a wire or hairpin to remove this matter, but near- 
ly every time it is done in this way only enough matter 
is removed to allow the threading of the strand. 

It should be clear to the reader that if this matter fs 
above the pin in the boss of the flyer it comes in contact 
with the strand and causes a certain amount of resistance 
which snaps the ends during the building of the set, even 
though the tension be perfect. The action at this point is 
the same as that of the filling passing over the flannel in 
the eye of the loom shuttle. The boss on all the flyers 
should be cleaned out; then better running fly frames will 


be the result. Wash (Conn.) 
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Keeping 
Foreign Trade 
Channels Open 


ments abroad. 








A Superintendent’s Talk to Young Men. 


EDITOR COTTON: - 

The superintendent’s attitude toward the young men in 
his plant has a great influence for or against the plant in 
which they are employed. Taking the proper interest in 
the men around a plant has a great deal to do with the 
correet steering of the ship of industry. It makes a vast 
difference as to whether the superintendent goes through 
his plant with his mind so much taken up with the processes 
and the mechanical end of the business that he does not 
notice the personal element or the individuals who are his 
assistants in all the stations of their work, the people who 
aid him in earrying the load. 

The difference can be clearly shown by the following 
comparison. The superintendent of one prominent mill in 
the United States made a dismal failure of his plant because 
the help did not pull with him. This superintendent made 
it his eustom never to speak to his help anywhere. He 
never spoke to nor greeted them on the street, nor recog- 
nized them. His successor spoke to the help whether he 
knew them by name or not. He always had a pleasant 
greeting for those whom he knew personally, and would 
frequently talk with them and take a real interest in their 
affairs whenever they opened their hearts to him for advice 
and comfort. This superintendent was very popular with 
his help and made a great success of his work all through 
the several years during which he supervised the manufac- 
turing affairs of this plant. 

To illustrate the value and the outcome of this latter 
method, I will give an example of one of his talks to one 
of the young men of his plant. In passing through the 
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Sells checks and makes 
cable transfers 


Issues commercial credits 
against exports and imports 
Collects clean and 
documentary drafts 


And—when sales are completed and shipments have been 
made, the Foreign Division purchases approved bills of ex- 
change in dollars or in foreign currencies, covering goods 
actually sold to responsible buyers. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 







HE over-seas service of the Irving’s Foreign Division covers 
the full range of business and personal banking require- 
To facilitate export and import operations and 
to supply the financial needs of individuals over-seas, the 
Foreign Division 





Issues traveler’s letters of 
credit for personal use 





Provides facilities for 
foreign credit inquries 


Offers counsel on foreign 
market conditions 


carding department, he notices a young fixer struggling to 
fix a fly frame. This fixer is apparently on the verge of 
losing his temper and of throwing his monkey wrench at 
the casting which seems to be frozen and immovable from 
the rest of the combination. This superintendent decides 
to “stop, look and listen,’ and observes the fixer’s next 
move. 

The fixer, by this time, notes that he is being shadowed 
by the chief of the plant. He renews his courage and goes 
at the job with a will to succeed. He applies himself more 
moderately, and proudly succeeds in taking apart the mech- 
anism before the eyes of his chief. 

At this point, the superintendent interrupts the fixer and 
asks him a few questions. The superintendent never lets 
on that he at first noticed that this young fixer was about 
to lose his temper and possibly break a bolt or strip the 
thread of the bolt, or of the set-screw, or of the set-screw 
hole. Here is what he said: 

“Charlie, I am glad you succeeded in getting that casting 
off without breaking anything. If you keep on working 
like that, you will amount to something. Remember, I’ve 
got my eye on you, and hope to be able to aid you to some- 
thing better in this mill, or in some other mill some day. 
Just keep right on doing your very best. You know, Char- 
lie, competition at the present time is very keen. Labor 
costs a great deal, and the value of supplies runs very high. 
Just save all you can. Keep on being very careful not to 
break parts, and put things together as rapidly as you can. 
A machine, you know, while being fixed is producing noth- 
ing, and eating up profits very rapidly. Keep the belts on 
the tight pulley all you can. Let me tell you another 
thing—look out that the machines are properly oiled, and 
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TRADE MARK 


COAL TO DYESTUFF’’ 


NEWPORT COLORS 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF”’ 


From this time forward, whenever Newport 
ors are advertised, there will appear the 


“Coal to Dyestuff.” 


This is not an idle phrase—on the contrary it 
ve of the utmost mportance to 
every dyestuff consumer the world over. In 
three words it epitomizes the following preg- 
nant facts: 
1. The Newport organization owns 
its own coal mines. 


> 


2. It mines its own coal. 


3. It makes its own coke from its 
own coal in its cwn by-product 


ovens 


4. It distills its own erudes from its 
own coal tar 


5. It develops its own intermediates 
from its own crudes. 


6. It manufactures its own dyestuffs 
from its own intermediates. 


In sum, the “Newport” is the only manufac- 
turer of dyestuffs in America which owns 
and controls every step in prouedtion from 
the time the coal leaves the mine till the fin- 
ished product is shipped. 


This happy condition means to us a uniform 
and assured supply of raw materials, and a 
single great organization to handle every 
manufacturing process. To consumers it 
means that we have no one with whom to 
divide responsibility—that we must stand 
squarely behind every Newport product, Is 
it any wonder that Newport Dyestuffs are 
Standard? 


When you see our slogan, remember w hat it means: 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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adjusted. It prevents wear and tear, and you will not need 
to work as hard. Preventing wear and tear and break 
downs is more important and vastly cheaper than fixing 
things afterwards. 

“Let me see how well you can do on this job this year. 
There may be something in it for you some day. Take good 
eare of yourself. Get to bed early nights. Keep yourself 
in the best trim possible. Look out not to get any bad 
Don’t lose your temper, and never swear! 


habits. 

“T hope you are attending some church and Sunday 
school every Sunday, and helping us to make the world 
. what our forefathers 


ile 


better. It will not only pay back 
did for you and me, but it will make better working cond 


tions for all of us. It also helps to kill stagnation. Invite 
somebody to do likewise with you, and in the mill here you 
show the other fellows how to work up the same as I’ve 
shown you, and you will see how well it pays. It will make 
the stock run better, and you will not have to work so 
hard.” 

The superin endent passes on to other parts of the mill, 
and drops the same type of story to some other needy man. 
The young fixer feels that he has just had the treat of his 
life. “Yes,” said he, to one of his associates named Pete, 
“J’ye been given a fine talk by our superintenden!. He's 
all right. I like to work for him. Let us do our best to 
vet the biggest results possible. The superintendent says 
he’s got his eye on us. Now we must work like beavers, 
and prove ourselves ready for promotion later on if a chance 
should come along.” 

This superintendent has friends like this all through the 
mill, and things are moving along from prosperity to pros- 
perity by leaps and bounds. Six months after this eonver- 
sation with Charlie here is what actually happened. 

The overseer of carding needed a new second hand. He 
noticed that Charlie had made a fine record on his section 
as fixer. Charlie is told to report next Monday morning 
and be promoted to the position of assistant overseer, »ud 
for him to tell his associate Pete to be promoted to take the 
young fixer’s place. 

A yefir later Charlie is found down in the superintend- 
ent’s office to listen to another talk. “Charlie,” says he, 
“vour boss has been promoted to be a carder in another and 
bigger mill. I want you to be my carder, and you had 
better tell Peter that you want him for your assistant. He 
seems to be doing well.” 

Enough has been said to prove the merits of such an 
attitude for both sides at this carefully supervised plant. 
There are no swearing men. There is a deep sense of 
honor among the help. The product of this plant has a high 
reputation, and there are never any labor troubles. 

This superintendent has been offered many larger and 
better paid positions, but his company always meets the 
situation by giving him more than the other fellow offers, 
and the superintendent stays on his old job, making the 
men and the business better each year. He is cheap at te 
salary he receives, although it runs into five figures. 

Another man in the same class is said to be just as 
cheap in another large plant at a still higher salary. It is 
in the men and not the job. These men make these jobs 
what they are. 

Let the young men enter our mills. Give them a chance. 
Do not kick them around. Handle them right, and they 
will win out. 


Good Stuff. (R. I.) 
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Suggestions for Improving Production. would reduce the price per hank and give a larger produc- 
tion in pounds per hand. 





Eprtor CoTTon: The spinning should have the proper gauge and separa- 
rw . + . 
There are many details to be considered in order to fully tors to eliminate unnecessary breakage caused by the ends 


: , : ) ‘“ shipping together: : se as large size rings as possible 
cover the point of your Prize Contest question, How to whipping together; also use as large size rings aS posslbi 







preserve quality, inerease production and reduce the unit and a long traverse bobbin, which would give a greater 


. . 2 > € . Sa hi 
cost.” In preparing the following discussion I have tried amount of yarn per bobbin. 





to outline some of these details, as I see them, with the hope Double roving should be used on all warp yarn finer 








that other correspondents will enlarge upon some of these than 25s. It has been proven by most practical manufac- 


points from the fullness of their experience along some _ turers that a double roving will give an evener and stronzer 
articular line. Such an action will undoubtedly prove of yarn with less twist than a single roving. 
ich value to all concerned The doffing facilities should be very carefully considered. 
A oY t manv of he large yrporations have in th past A doffing truck sho ild be procured that will hold empty 
A great lé Vo rhe iarge ce ori S né ,, e ast, 


2 , nb bobbins at |] nds, and the box for receiving the yarn 
ld the houses that the help lived in, to different real obbins at both enc "7 ones “; : 







. . . s be of a size that ean be taken direct to the spoolers 
estate corporations. Other large textile industries have hould be o : + 


. : +4 ‘ vlaee na shelf or platform, thus avoiding unneces- 
uilt more mills in the same eities and have trusted to the ind placed on a shelf or | . 







. sarv handling of varn : AmMptV bbins. 
al estate people to build and rent houses for the operatives ary han lling of yarn ind em} ty bo ins 


we 


: : ; : é . is verv essential that a spooler tender should run as 
livein. Particularly is this true along the North Atlantic It is very essential that a spooler tender shoul 





mn . ; many spindles as possible, and in order to do this it would 
eaboard. The consequence is that the rents have gone up 








. ’ ; he -essar . a low spindle speed. This speed should 
price, out of all proportion to the wages earned by the e necessary to run a low spindle spees — 


4 , be determined by the number of the yarn being spooled and 
textile operatives, which has caused many of them to go ’ 


me 4 the class of cloth it will be used for. It is a very good idea 


18 






nto other industries in order to earn more money. 





, “pp . . to run as long traverse spoo!s as possible instead of a short 
not too late for the different textile manufacturers to start “3 ss iarelies sated 







: ? spoo a large dik ter head, as a laree diameter head 
juilding ‘houses to rent at a figure that will be a small profit pool with a large diameter head, as a lat liameter hea 


o them and will be a great saving to the heads of the families spool will vary considerably in speed from a full spool to 






: ; Pa : just before it is doffed on the warper. It is much more 
at furnish them with textile workers. The writer realizes ‘ 


economical to have ample spooler spindles to handle the 


} 


that today the cost of building material and labor is all out 
proportion with normal times, but the time is not far 
iway when the cost of material will undoubtedly drop and, 











work going through this department. It would be much 
better to have one or two spoolers standing idle at times 


- ae rather than have varn accumulate ahead of the spoolers. 
systematically, the different textile concerns could start to , 


an ‘ ' ; The warpers should have a creel that is absolutely level 
yuild. “he southern mills already have this system working se ’ 


, and should be built so that the skewer steps will keep the 
iecessfully. 











: } | heads of the spools away from the uprights. The creel 
A department store could be run on a paying basis that should wet Weack at lent 86 taches from the back or comb af 
vould give the operatives a chance to buy their provisions, the warper. The warpers should never run fast, as too 
‘othing and other necessities of life at a reasonable cost 


and avoid the profiteering of the so-called middle men. 








much speed eauses breakages of the yarn. 
All beam heads should be absolutely true and should be 


There are a good many concerns that feel they are foreed kept properly tightened. A wreneh should be kept either 


to buy eotton that is somewhat inferior for the numbers they jn the slashing room or at the warpers and at least once in 
ire spinning. owing to the high price of the raw material. two weeks, all beams should be tested to see that the heads 
This has a tendency to eut down the production by bad 


running work and the need for more twist. This would 


naturally cause the operative to make less money and work 


are tight. It is a good poliey to have all the warpers 






necessary so that they may be run slowly, and then give a 
girl as many as she ¢an run, according to her experience and 
ability to handle the work. 











harder, and, at the same time, produce a poorer quality and 
a harsher piece of cloth which will not finish and appear as 


It has been found that it is better to run more section 
well as a piece of cloth made from softer spun yarn. And, 


beams with less ends per beam on a slasher, as it will give 
f course, under such conditions, we expect to make more the varn a better chance to separate, which will cause it 


waste and it will he impossible to keep the machinery and to run better in the looms. 


floor in a neat and tidy condition. Tt also requires more oil. Great care should be used in the mixing and cooking of 

more repairs and more power to take care of the extra speed. the size. A corn starch mix should never be cooked less 
Any extra speed naturally reduces the number of spindles than 114 hour. There are lots of different formulae for 

and other machinery per operative, which, in turn, wil] size, and I dare say a great many are used that are suitable 

either reduce their earnings or force the manufacturers to for the especial class of goods being woven. The writer is 

pay more per spindle, hank, or cut of cloth. In the writer’s Using a formula that is no different than a great many 

judgment, it would be far better to use the proper staple other concerns are using, excepting the gum, or, better 

and quality of cotton for the number being spun, do not known, as size. This formula is made as follows: 

use a speed too high, and give the operatives more spindles Preparation kettle No. 1. 

and other machinery to run, or, in other words, do every- 30 Gallons of water, 


thing possible to make the work inviting and easy for the 50 Pounds of sago flour, 
operatives. 








Mix together and boil for one hour and fifteen minutes. 
I believe that the card and drawing eans should be as Regular size kettle No. 2. 

large as practical so that unnecessary doffing would be elimi- 100 Gallons of water, 

nated. The slubbers, intermediates and speeders should have 100 Pounds of corn starch, 







2” Pp ‘ re 
as long traverse as could be run at a normal speed, thereby 2 Pounds of size gum, 
° . ° . = > . 
wiving the operatives more spindles to look after. This 5 Pounds of tallow. 
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ARBED wire proved an effective barrier against 
assault in war—it is equally effective as a pro- 
tective barrier for industrial properties. 

Used as the topping for Anchor Post Chain Link 
Factory Fences, each strand of barbed wire held taut 
by heavily galvanized pressed steel arms that cannot 
be bent or broken, it discourages the most daring of 
would be fence climbers. The heavy Chain Link 
mesh provides no toehold; the galvanized steel U-bar 
posts are anchored to the ground and cannot be up- 
rooted or broken down. 

A representative near you will be glad to call and go 
over your fencing problem—or we will furnish com- 
plete information upon request. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


167 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS., HARTFORD, CONN., 
79 Milk Street 902 Main Street 
CLEVELAND, 0., CHICAGO, B. rs 
a ‘diat sldg ; 8 So. earborn St. 
guardian Bldg GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Palmet:o Bldg. 
Real Estate Trust Bldg 
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Add the mix of sago flour from No. 1 kettle, also water 
enough to make 225 gallons, boil for one hour and fifteen 
minutes. Then add water to bring the mix up to 238 
gallons. 

A great deal of judgment is required at the slashers. If 
the looms are running very close on warps it will not be 
necessary to keep as high steam pressure on the cylinder. 
It is a bad policy to have too much pressure on the cylin- 
ders and then run them too slow. It has a tendency to bake 
both the yarn and size, which takes the life out of the fibers 
and destroys the necessary qualities for adding strength and 
durability with the size. 

Reeds and harnesses should be handled with care.» Reeds 
should be in first class condition before going to the drawing- 
in girls, or drawing-in machine, or a knot tying machine. 
The harnesses should be made from the proper number of 
yarn and right number of plies for the elass of work being 
Every drawing-in room should have a rack prop- 
The harnesses 


woven. 
erly spaced and numbered for the reeds. 
should be cleaned, and, if not going direct to the drawing-in 
machine, should be hung in sets on a rack comprised of cast 
iron sword arms. It is a good policy to have a slight rise, 
or ball end, so that the harnesses will not jar off of the 
sword arms. 

Great care should be used in piling warps on the floor 
especially after they have been drawn-in. A great manv 
reeds and harnesses are spoiled after they have been drawn- 
in and before they have been put in the looms. 

When 4 warp is being placed in a loom, the fixer should 
see that the warp is properly drawn in and that there is no 
spreads in his reeds and the harnesses are the proper width 
for the loom so that the warp yarn will not come from the 
beam at the selvage with too great an angle. The yarn 
should run as straight from the beam through the drop 
wires, harnesses and reeds as possible, as selvage difficulties 
cause trouble not only in weaving but in every process in 
finishing and manufacturing the cloth for the trade. 

A whole book could be written and has been written on 
weaving, and all practical men from loom fixers to the 
management know what conditions they have to meet in 
their own weave room, and it would be folly for anyone not 
familiar with their conditions or class of goods to try to tell 
them what to do to improve either the quality or quantity 
of work. 

The eloth after arriving in the cloth room should be 
handled in a very systematic way so that it will be properly 
checked against the cut board in the weave room. 

I have found it a good plan to put a strip of hard 
wood which is marked as a measuring device from 1% of an 
inch up to the width of the inspecting machine. This allows 
the hand on the inspecting machine an opportunity to ascer- 
tain the width of the cloth when starting to inspect a roll 
and then it is a good plan to measure it again in the center 
of the roll and also measure the width again at the end of 
the roll before sewing on a new roll. 

With the price of cotton eloth as it is today, and the 
present quality of cotton being used, together with the care- 
lessness on the part of the operatives, it is very essential 
that the inspectors in the cloth room are properly paid so as 
to obtain honest, steady and reliable women or men who 
understand the measuring of first quality and seconds. It 
is just as essential to pass through as much cloth into firsts 
as it is to draw the line on seconds. And the manager or 
superintendent of a mill must realize that the entire eondi- 
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tion of his mill determines at how high a grade his first 
quality should be rated. There are numerous systems and 
conditions under which a cloth room can be managed which 
depends mostly on the type of men in charge. 

I have now covered as much of the manufacturing as I 
consider necessary, as I expect it to be read, in order to be 
appreciated by practical mill men. I will now take up the 
question of management and the attitude of the help until 
we reach the so-called managing body. 

Every group of operatives should come under the super- 
vision of a foreman. To illustrate the writer’s point of 
view, we will call each position, where a man has charge of 
any number of hands, a supervisor. He might be known 
as a section hand, or fixer. We would classify him as a 
supervisor in his position in a minor way, the same as you 
would classify the general manager in a broader sense »f 
the word. 

The first mentioned section hands, or fixers, in the various 
departments of a textile mill should be as intelligent if not 
more so than the hand or hands who run the different 
machinery that these supervisors have to fix and keep in 
good running order. They should study each hand under 
them and try to have an influence over them. They should 
be just and impartial with every hand in their section, giving 
the first come their services and continue to treat them with 
courtesy and serve them in their turn. 

Next will come the supervisors known as third hands, or 
second hands. These men should be picked from the very 
best fixers or section men. They should have direct charge 
over the entire help in their department, and should instruct 
and see that the orders, which they give the fixers and sec- 
tion men, are carried out. They should encourage a close 
cooperation between the different operatives in their de- 
partments. Each hand should be taught to do everything 
possible to use the supply of material from the preceding 
hand or hands, and to deliver their work in quality and 
quantity so that the help receiving their work will be con- 
stantly oceupied, and so that there will be no loss caused by 
machinery being stopped for lack of production from the 
preceding help or machinery. which is supposed to supply 
them and their machinery with stock to keep them con- 
stantly busy. 

The overseer of the department should consider himself 
not only a supervisor of all machinery and help under him, 
but he should consider himself an instructor and a judge of 
human nature; another of his duties which should be con- 
sidered very important, is in finding ways to encourage and 
enlighten the help in their different tasks. He should per- 
sonally talk with each hand that has any grievance with any 
of the other supervisors in his department and who are 
under his charge. 

In my judgment there are many operatives discouraged 
and dissatisfied on account of misunderstandings about or- 
ders and not fully understanding what their duties are and 
the relation to them of the different supervisors. It is a 
very bad policy to have any of the help feel as though some 
one was watching them for an opportunity to discharge them. 
A better attitude would be to let them know that they were 
being watched over for the simple reason of finding their 
different weaknesses so far as their position and duties are 
concerned; and to see that they do not become careless and 
neglectful or interfere with other people’s work and time. 
It should be pointed out to them in a friendly way that it is 
as much of a loss to them in wages as it is to the stock- 
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Employers Liability 


Insurance At Cost 


The MILLERS INDEMNITY UNDER- 
WRITERS saved Southern Textile Mills 
twenty-seven per cent. of their liability insur- 
ance premiums for the years 1918 and 1919. 


We specialize in class insurance, which is the 


real answer to INSURANCE AT COST. 


Our service is of a personal nature, and 
through our Atlanta Office we are specially 
equipped to care for the needs ofthe Georgia 
Mills. 
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holders of the company to waste, break or abuse any sup- 
plies or furniture connected with the mill. If it could be 
brought home in the right way to the different operatives 
that any reworked stock caused by unnecessary neglect or 
waste has a tendency to not only make the quality of the 
finished goods inferior, but it also causes the work to run 
badly throughout the entire mill; and also that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use this*cotton that is known as waste, 
from whatever cause, and that it has to be returned to the 
pickers; it would doubtless aid greatly in securing their co- 
operation. 

The general overseer or assistant superintendent, should 
be a man that has worked up through the various depart- 
ments, and showed his ability in the different positions he 
has held as supervisor in such departments. In large mills 
there are several of these men and they should always avoid 
an angry diseussion with any of their subordinates. If 
there is any possibility of a misunderstanding or a discussion 
it is a very good plan to take the party or parties who are 
at fault into an office and discuss the subject between them- 
selves and not at any time show any discord in the manage- 
ment to the help who might be under the different super- 
visors. 

The position of a general superintendent should be one 
of trust and the man holding it should be looked up to as 
the man to keep the entire manufacturing organization work- 
ing together. He should keep in close touch with his differ- 
ent departments heads and look over their reports and dis- 
cuss the reason for loss of production or an unusual high 
eost in a department. He should consider that the men, 
who have worked themselves up to become department heads 
or superintendents, have been treated in probably a differ- 
ent way than that the general superintendent has himself 
encountered, and he should not consider that these men 
under him are incapable of handling their departments and 
laying out their work in such a way as to obtain the best 
results, 

The different ideas and ways of managing men or de- 
partments is a thing that will have to work itself out, and 
the suecess of the mill alone will show the ability of these 
men to handle the part of the mill that has been intrusted 
to them, 

It is a very good policy for the general superintendent 
to occasionally walk through the different departments and 
have his attention drawn to different conditions and listen 
to the suggestions made by his men. The relation between 
the different supervisors will depend a great deal on. the 
way their supervisors handle them. It is a great deal 
better to have the help look up and respect the men over 
them than it is to have the help fear or dislike their superin- 
tendent. The help should be made to realize that the super- 
intendent’s position is equally divided, that he gives to the 
help the same consideration that he does his own superiors. 
He should be willing to hear a fault or a grievance that 
affects the help, as he would to carry out an order given to 
him by his own superior officer. 

The conditions today in a textile plant are far different 
from anything that has existed heretofore and every method 
has got to be used to encourage the help to work with the 
management and understand that they are getting and will 
get a square deal in both pay and working conditions, if 
they trust their supervisor and work in harmony with all 
who may be placed in charge of the machinery and the stock 
with which they are earning a living. It is a great deal 
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better for the help to understand that their superiors are 
looking more to the quality of the product and the condition 
of the machinery, than they are in showing their authority 
over the workers. There are very few men who wish to 
show undue authority over anyone employed under them. 
The agent’s position is a very trying one. His chief 
duties are to keep close in touch with the policy of the direc- 
tors, which usually comes through the treasurer; to see that 
the superintendents under him are capable men in every way, 
to look after the upkeep of the property; and to represent 
the company in the city, town or village in which the mills 


are located. He is also held responsible for any neglect on 


the part of the superintendents or anyone under them. 
Should any accident occur, that any person or persons were 
killed or injured through neglect on the part of the com- 
pany’s sub-managers, he would be the man that is held re- 


sponsible. It is also his duty to look after the moral condi- 
tion of all employed under him, also to look out for sanitary 
conditions surrounding the plant and the village. He 
should see that the proper respect is paid to old employees 
of the company. The quality and the cost of the goods is 
a very essential part of an agent’s duties, and he should 
be closely connected with the selling house. He should try 
and avoid getting any class of work into the mill that the 
mill equipment was not adapted to manufacture economi- 
eally. He should keep close watch of the different styles 
and see there was not an unnecessary number running at 
one time. In fact, he is holding a position which should be 
looked upon as a direct representative of each stockholder, 
and should try and use the same judgment and caution as 
he would if running the mill for himself. 

In other words, the residential agent is holding a posi- 
tion that involves so many details, both large and small, 
that it would take up a great deal of space should I try to 
explain any further. 

A great deal could be said regarding the relation of the 
different men in charge. If the man at the head of a con- 
cern keeps his men in a nervous and fretful condition, they 
are not in the proper mood to do justice to their experience 
and apply it to the best advantage. Neither ean they handle 
the people under them in a manffer that will breed content. 
It is proper for a man to show energy and see that the 
proper discipline is carried out, but it should be done in a 
way that will not offend or depress the people under him. 
No man should feel that it is necessary to have any one 
under him fear his presence, or dislike to bring things to 
his attention, for a great many conditions will exist that 
will in the end, if not looked after in time, cause serious 
results later. 


The relation today between the employers and the em- 
ployees is a much greater problem than has ever before 
arisen and anything that can be done to make for closer 
and better relations between them should be undertaken that 
might improve this relation, as brief a notice as possible 
should be given. The ordinary operatives are very sensitive 
regarding a new condition or method to be used by them or 
for them. It has got to be proven that the new system will 
be a benefit to them direct, as well as a benefit to the people 
they are working for. And after it is shown to them that 
it will naturally benefit all concerned, then they are ready 
to do their part. ' 

Their welfare should be taken into consideration, and 
anything that ean be done to promote welfare work and in- 
terest them in clubs and athletic work should be taken up by 
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The Campbell Top Roll 


For over one hundred and fifty years top rolls have been sup- 
ported by each end. The Campbell Top Roll is held in the center. 
There is but one place to adjust and no ends to clean. 

To equip with Campbell Ball Bearing Top Rolls does not 
require the services of an expert. They can be installed easily 
and quickly by your own mill mechanic. 

Additional and even greater advantages from the use of these 
rolls are realized in the production of uniform evenness of yarn. 
They increase break of yarn 3 to 5 per cent—reduce power bills 
30%. Oil is the cause of 50% of recovering. With Campbell 
Rolls it is necessary to oil but once a year—they reduce recovering 
expenses one-half. 

To sum up, Campbell Top Rolls meet the demand for greater 
production and economy. Send for booktet and further informa- 


tion. 


The Campbell Steel Cap Bar. 


Campbell Manufacturing Company 


Office: Worcester, Mass. Works: Barre Plains, Mass. 
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someone who understanas this particular class of work and 
is not erowded with any other duties. Of course the man- 
agement throughout the plant will have to cooperate with 
ond support the one who might be chosen to handle this 
Lranch. 

In conclusion, I will say, these are simply the views of 
yne man and they may be added to or subtracted from as 
the different minds see it. In any case, further discussion 
can but prove interesting and enlightening. 

Contest Letter No. 28. G. F. P. (Canada.) 


Carding.* 
BY MARSHALL DILLING.' 


In the years that are past most mill men thought that 
t was necessary to use four processes of pickers to prop- 
erly prepare the cotton for the cards; but as improve- 
ments were made in picking machinery it became evident 
that the cotton was being handled too much and that the 
fibers were being injured by so much beating that it was 
found advisable to eliminate one and two processes, and 
at the same time reduce the speed of the beaters, so that 
today the handling of cotton through the pickers has been 
reduced from 25 per cent to 50 per cent and in almost every 
‘ase with an increase in the breaking strength and just 
is clean yarn as ever. 

Some of the ways of doing this is by the use of blowing 
ind suction systems, condensers, C. O. B. machines, ete., 
which remove the dust and dirt as well or better than 
beaters, and it is done in a manner that cannot injure the 
cotton, but on the other hand restores it to its original 
ind natural condition. 

Another idea is that by feeding light it is possible to 
remove the foreign matter from a thin or light sheet of 
cotton much easier than from a thick or heavy sheet, and 
by feeding light the cotton can be cleaned with less beat- 
ing and of course with less injury to the fibers. 

Many of the ideas advanced as being beneficial to’ pick- 
ing are applicable to carding as well. While the pickers 
must handle the cotton in bulk, the lighter the bulk the 
better it will do its work and the better it will make the 
condition of the cotton for the ecard; so the lighter the 
carding the better chance the card has to do its work of 
carding and combing out the cotton. In fact the card must 
be able to handle each fiber of cotton separately and in- 
dividually if it is expected to do its work properly, and 
this can be done only by feeding the cotton light enough 
to allow it to go through the card so that each fiber can be 
handled separately. We must all admit that if the cotton 
is fed to the card so heavy that it does not have time to 
separate each fibér from each other fiber that it cannot 
be expected to remove short fibers and foreign matter ani 
‘omb out and straighten out the long fibers. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion that it is better to feed light and rush 
the eotton through the card than to feed slow and heavy 
and keep the cotton crowded in the card. 

No set rule can be given for eard settings, as they must 
be governed by the kind, quantity and quality of cotton 
~ *Results of a Questionnaire Sent Out by the Southern Textile 
ssociation and Delivered at the Recent Meeting of that Association 
n Spartanburg. 


_ ‘Superintendent, A. M. Smyre Manufacturing OCo., Gastonia, 
NV. C., and Chairman of the Committee on Carding. 
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being carded. The first and probably most important 
setting is at the licker-in, as it is possible to do great dam- 
age to the cotton at this point. If there is not room be- 
tween the feed plate and licker-in the fibers will be crushed 
and broken before they will separate themselves. The 
eotton when leaving the feed plate and roll should have 
sufficient room to expand so that it will separate without 
breaking; while if there is more space than is needed the 
cotton will be delivered to the cylinder in bunches and 
without being combed out as the licker-in should do. It 
is an important matter for the superintendent and over- 
seer in each mill to study their local conditions, find out 
what is best for their own needs and be governed accord- 
ingly. 

The most noticeable thing about drawing today is that 
mills are giving it the attention and consideration that 
the importance of this process demands, and even the 
machinery builders have realized its importance and are 
giving us machines that can be set and adjusted with the 
same ease and perfection of other machines in the mill. 
The greatest need along this line today as indicated by 
the answers received is more machines to enable the sliver 
to be lightened and the speed reduced. An important fea- 
ture about drawing that has been overlooked to a large 
extent is the proper proportion and distribution of the 
draft between the different rolls. This trouble is found 
in many cases where the draft has been changed by simply 
changing the draft gear, which not only changes the draft 
but changes the proportion between the different rolls. 
In changing the draft it is important to see that this pro- 
portion is maintained between the first and second and 
third and fourth rolls by changing all in proportion. 


One of the most important features in connection with 
roving frames is the twist. Many mills do not have enough 
roving frames to properly balance their spinning, and 
have to make heavier roving than should be used, which 
usually makes short drafts. And on the other hand many 
mills do not have enough cards and drawing to balance 
their roving, which usually makes long drafts necessary, 
either of which is harmful and should be avoided as much 
as possible. 

At our last meeting the question was asked, “What 
effect does the twist in fine raying have on the breaking 
strength of yarn?” I have recently made some tests along 
this line with the following results: 

First test, 11 hank roving was used to make No. 58s 
yarn by using 200 bobbins of roving to make 100 bobbins 
of yarn of each twist. Atmospheric condition very damp. 

Twist 4.22 turns, yarn sized No. 56.09 and broke at 
36.24. 

Twist 3.86 turns, yarn sized No. 56.12.and broke at 
35.35. 

This shows .0241 per cent in favor of the hard twisted 
roving. 

The second test was made by using the same hank 
roving to make the same number yarn and with the same 
number of bobbins, with atmospheric conditions dry and 
windy. 

Twist 4.22 turns, yarn sized No. 57.74 and broke at 
33.53. 

Twist 3.70 turns, yarn sized No. 58.34 and broke at 
34.52. 
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This shows .0292 per cent in favor of the soft twisted 
roving. 

The third test was made by using the same hank rov- 
ing to make the same number of yarn and with the same 
number of bobbins, with atmospheric conditions normal. 
Twist 4.22 turns, yarn sized No. 57.37 and broke at 
5A. 

Twist 3.86 turns, yarn sized No. 
35.68. 
This shows .0226 per cent in favor of the soft twisted 


58.51 and broke at 


roving. 

The average for the whole test showed that the soft 
twisted roving produced yarn that broke .012 per cent 
stronger than the hard twisted .roving. 


Spinning.* 





BY CARL R. HARRIS.’ 

In compiling this paper I have given you answers which 
are represented by the majority of the questionnaires, and 
in a few cases where an answer was radically different from 
the others I have given you that answer merely for your 
information and comment. 

My understanding of the questionnaire system is that 
it is intended to find out how the majority of spindles are 
If this majority is great enough 
then that answer is considered correct. For example, if 
1,900,000 spindles out of 2,000,000 give practically the same 
answer to a question, then we consider that information the 
obtainable. 


Some of the questions have been misunderstood by those 


doing a certain thing. 


best 


answering them and some did not answer part of the ques- 
tons, therefore I cannot give you definite answers to those, 
but when the next questionnaire is sent out probably 
these-questions will be cleared up. 

Question No. 1. 
ed” every year or does it do just as well to “plumb” them 
In 


Does it pay to have spindles “plumb- 


one year and set the spindles at the top next year? 
other words, do the results justify the expense of over- 
hauling spinning thoroughly every year? 

Answer. The majority believe that the cost of thor- 
oughly overhauling every year is more than offset by the 
increase in production and saving in power, especially 
when spinning numbers as fine as 40s or 50s. 

No. When “plumbing 
you level the ring rails cross-ways as well as length-wdys? 
How do you do this? 


9) 39 


Question 2 the spindles do 


The answers to this question were indefinite. 
While the majority stated that it should be done, very few 
say they do it. One superintendent says “It is not cus- 
tomary to level the ring rails cross-ways, but it should be 
done.” Another states “Ring rails should undoubtedly be 
leveled cross-ways, but I do not think we have ever had to 
level them here.” 


Answer. 


In the few cases where they are being leveled the 
majority do so by taking out two ring plates at the lifting 
rods and then file the lifting rod shoe until a small spirit 
level across the rail shows it to be true. 


*Results of a Questionnaire Sent Out by the Southern Textile 
Association and Delivered at the Recent Meeting of that Association 
in Spartanburg. 

tNight Superintendent, Mill No. 3, Lancaster 
Mills, and Chairman of the Committee on Spinning 


(S. ©.) Cotton 
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This is worth while for the superintendents and over- 
seers to look into, for where the ring rails are not level 
cross-ways it is impossible to “plumb” the spindles ac- 
curately. 

Question No. 3. What is the best distance to set 
guide wires from top of spindles on No. 30s warp. Give 
your reasons. 

Answer. Highest 334 inches, lowest 1% inches. The 
majority seemed to be getting good results with 2% inches. 
This gives a good uniform traveler pull, holds the balloon 
down when the traverse is at the bottom of the stroke, and 
does not put too much tension on the yarn when the tra 
verse is at the top of the stroke. 

Question No. 4. What is the best remedy for roving 
and thread “lapping up” around steel rolls? 

Answer. Give rolls a thorough cleaning every year, 
and then keep them clean. 
Avoid long drafts when possible, and 


Spanish whitening and gasoline 


give good results. 


see that the draft is properly proportioned between the 
rolls. See that the rolls are set for the staple of cotton 
being run; 1/16-inch in excess of staple gives good re- 
sults. 


To prevent thread lapping on the front roll, pick stands 
every week with copper stand hooks, and keep the roll 
clean, and where there are burrs on rolls, remove with a 
flute file and pumice stone. 

Keep good scavenger rolls. 

Question No. 5. What size band do you use to drive 
Is 
How many turns per inch 


your spindles, that is, how many bands to the pound? 
it made of roving or yarn? 
in roving and what size roving? What is the size of your 
whorls? 

The 
the pound; 3.90 hank roving; 5.2 turns per inch; 13/16 
inch 


Answer. answers show an average of 99 bands to 
whorls. 

With but one exception roving was being used altogeth 
er. And as light a band as local conditions would allow 
was preferred. This shows a radical change in the last 
" . . 
len years ago all, with probably one exception, 
would have been using yarn instead of roving. 


few years. 
The ques- 
tion naturally arises, “Has the automatie band machine 
brought about this change, or does roving give better ser- 
vice?” We trust that the committee will give us more in- 
formation on this at the next meeting. 

Question No. 6. Can you get more twist with a band 
of small diameter than with a band of large diameter? 
Give your reasons. 

Yes, the small band will fit nearer the bottom 
This gives a larger ratio of speed between 
the cylinder and whorl, therefore more spindle speed. 

Question No. 7, Do you have your spinners do their 
own cleaning or do you have extra help clean the frames? 
If you use extra help for cleaning, explain whether you 
have made any saving or whether it costs more? 

Answer. Out of 2,000,000 spindles, 1,900,000 do not 
use extra help for cleaning. 


Answer. 
of the whorl. 


In the few cases where they 
do use} extra help, the answers would not indicate any 
savy j And in one of these eases they are seriously con- 
“TheAg making a change, and having spinners do their 
fown cleaning. 
Question No. 8. Do you oil lifting rods? 
The consensus of opinion 
divided on this. 


Answe:-. is about evenly 


In all eases where they do, they use pure 
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BLEACHERS! 


Would you change to a fool- 
proof Bleaching Process if you 
Knew one that was no more ex- 
pensive! 

Well, we have it in peroxide 
Bleaching which does away with 
tendering and throw-outs. Be- 
sides it gives a permanent white 
without weakening any fibre, 

The boss will like it: Perox- 
ide advice free to mills. 

THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
41st Street and Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Departure Engineering Bulletins aim to illustrate 
all types of mechanism that can use ball bearings to 
advantage. New sheets added each month. Helpful, 
practical and scientifically correct 

This service free to designers, builders and buyers of 
machinery 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. COMPANY, 
Detroit BRISTOL, CONN Chicago 
418 Ford Bldg 2721 S. Mich. Ave 
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lard oil. And those using it are very enthusiastic over the 
results secured. 

Question No. 9. What is the best method of running 
a traverse on 40s filling, up slow or down slow? Which 
method will best prevent the filling pulling off in bunches 
in the cloth? 

Answer. (A total of 1,750,000 spindles were represented 
in the answers to this question. The management of 1,456,- 
000 claim that running the traverse’ down fast and up slow 
best prevents filling pulling off in the cloth. Yet quite 
a few claim that the running of the work is improved by 
running the traverse up fast and down slow. The chairman 
of this committee should give us more information on this 
at our next meeting. 

Question No. 10. What spindle speed will give the best 
results on 40s filling? On 30s warp? 

(We would realize that this question should have the 
front roll speed coupled with the answers. And next 
vear this should be included, because if spindle speed is 
redueed and front roll speed reduced alse, we all know 
that the work would run better, but the question to de- 
cide is, “What is the highest or best spindle speed to use 
in order to get maximum production?”) 

Answer. On 40s filling the answers show from 7,100 
r. p. m. to 9,600 r. p. m. with an average of 8,061 r. p. m. 
And on 30s warp they show from 8,200 r. p. m. 


to 10,000 r. p. m. with an average of 8,975 r. p.m. In prac- 
tieally every ease the indications are that a moderate speed 
is preferred. 

There was one answer so much better than the others 


I want to make special mention of it. One superintendent 
states, “We are running a spindle speed of 10,000 r. p. m. 
on 30s warp; this may seem excessive but we are getting 118 
r. p. m, on the front roll.” 

As I am not permitted to use the names of any mills 
and as I did not have time to write this superintendent for 
more details, the chairman of this committee should 
ask this superintendent for full details before our next 
meeting so that we ean give the association the benefit of 
this exceptional case. 

Question No. 11. Is it best to have several doffers 
work on one frame at the same time or each doffer to have 
so many frames to himself? 

Answer. Superintendents and overseers for 773,356 
spindles elaim that the best results are secured by using 
two doffers to a frame. For 611,148 spindles the prefer- 
ence is one doffer to a frame. For 264,684 spindles hav- 
ing four doffers to a frame is preferred. 

Please note this information shows a very marked 
change in the method of doffing in the last few years, as 
we all remember that only a few years ago practically all 
doffers went in squads of four. 

Question No. 12. What is the best method of using 
up filling that has become dirty by falling on the floor or 
has oil on it? siy/ 

Answer. Practically all mills weave this kind of filling 
up on special looms set aside for that purpose, and sell 
the cloth as seconds, while a few still cut it off and sell 
it for waste. Those who are still entting off this filling 
could save considerable money by adopting the plan which 
the answers show that a majority of the mills have done. 

Question No. 13. Whieh is the best method to run 
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warper beams, forward or backward? Give your reasons. 

Answer. The majority claim that by running beams 
backward, or in other words, running the beam away from 
the warper tender, that broken ends can be gotten up 
quicker, and with less chance of getting them crossed, 
thereby saving a lot of trouble at the slashers. 

Question No. 14.. How many yards per minute should 
go through a warper on 30s warp using a 4 x 5 spool? 

Answer. Highest, 100; lowest, 33; average, 53 yards. 
This happens to be very close to what the builders recom- 
mend. On 30s warp they recommend about 50 yards per 
minute. Considerable comment could be made on this. 
We all know that the lower the speed the less breakage 
there will be. The question arises, “Would it pay to cut 
the speed in half and run the warpers day and night?” 

Question No. 15. What idea have you developed in 
your room that has made a noticeable improvement in the 
running of your spinning? 

Answer. The most noticeable ideas brought out were 
as follows: 

Reduced spindle speed. Will quote an overseer’s re- 
mark in connection with this: “The thing that has made 
the most noticeable improvement in the running of our 
work, was cutting-down the spindle speed about 175 r. p. 
m. to the present speed, 8,700 r. p. m. on 30s warp.” It 
will be noticed that this is 275 r. p. m. less than the average 
proved to be in answer to question No. 10, 

Systematic oiling and cleaning. 

Keeping the proper humidity. 

Keeping plenty twist in roving. 

The last mentioned is one answer that there were very 
few exceptions to. Practically all mills are putting more 
twist in the roving than is laid down in our text books as 
standard. The question for us to determine is, “Is it pos- 
sible that all the mills are wrong in doing this, or is it 
that the twist tables which are laid down in our present 
text books are wrong?” 

Adding weight on rolls. This is a question to which I 
cannot give you a definite answer because the questionnaires 
did not answer it fully. Probably some of the men did not 
think it important enough or had not had any experience 
in changing the weight on top rolls. I know of some few 
instances where mills are experimenting along this line and 
as this is a very important question to decide we hope to 
have more information by the next meeting. 

Question No. 16. What do you consider the greatest 
needs in the spinning rooms of the South today? 

Answer. The most prominent ideas brought out were 
as follows: 

A good cotton grader, to staple all cotton going into 
the mill. 

Reduced speeds. (But the answers did not reveal wheth- 
er production was also reduced. This will be brought out 
at the next meeting.) 

More efficient seeond hands and section men. 

Proper oiling. 

Pay on an equal basis with other departments of the 
mill. 

The last mentioned seemed to be the uppermost idea at 
the time this information was gathered, but as that is fast 
becoming a thing of the past I have arranged them in 
the order of their importance, as I see it. 

Question No. 17. At the Charlotte meeting last October 
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the following question was asked by J. M. Gamewell, of 
Lexington, N. C., and as our questionnaires did not con- 
tain this question, a number of superintendents and over- 
seers were written and asked to give their opinion based 
upon their actual experience. 

The question is “Will putting a tooth of twist in fine 
roving inerease the breaking strength of the yarn coming 
from the spinning frame?” This question is intended to 
apply to 30s warp yarn. 

Part of these answers claim that the breaking strength 
will be inereased, while others put up strong reasoning 
that it will not. The question naturally arises, “Why is it 
that practically all boss spinners, want extra twist put in 
roving?” This question will be more fully discussed at 


the next meeting. 


Slashing and Weaving.* 


BY A. T. QUANTz.? 

Slashing usually comes first under the subject of weav- 
ing, so I will take a little time in reviewing some state- 
ments that were made at the Charlotte meeting. Some 
of you remember that it was said that sizing could not be 
made at more than 192 degrees in an open size box, if 
so the size would boil out of the box. I have tested this 
question of temperature since that time and find 208 to 
210 degrees is really what you should have. Why could 
some people not operate with more than 192 degrees of 
temperature is the question. I am reasonably sure you 
will have no trouble operating with 210 degrees if your 
steam coil is in the proper condition. Be sure the holes in 
the coil are of uniform size so the steam will be distri- 
buted evenly in all parts of the box. If there is a blow 
hole or a large opening which will let too much steam 
escape at one place, it will be very apt to blow the size 
out of the box instead of boiling it out. A steam coil 
should be so arranged that the steam will blow slightly up- 
ward. I have found them fixed so that the steam would 
blow downward, this will keep all of the lumps in the 
box stirred up and cause spots on the yarn. It will also 
bore holes in the box lining if left that way very long. 

This seems like a mighty little question to be brought 
up here, but it is the little things that keep us in trouble 
all of the time; little thing are really big things some 
times. Let me tell you about what I think one little thing 
onee did for a mill. The sheriff had been right after 
that mill for years. The situation was this: fhe mill was 
small and had only one slasher, and it was built wrong. 
Therefore every warp had about the same bad treatment. 
The yarn was fair, but the weaving was poor. I knew 
the reputation of the weaving long before I ever saw it, 
and often wondered what was wrong; the whole trouble 
was with the delivery rolls. These were so arranged that 
they would not deliver the yarn without the help of the 
friction. You will see from this all of the yarn was more 
or less stretched or broken. After this was discovered 
it took only a short while to fix it, but it had gone so 
long its reputation was known far and wide, and no one 


*Extracts from a Paper on this Subject Delivered before the 
recent Spartanburg meeting of the Southern Textile Association. 

Superintendent, Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. O©., and 
Chairman of the Committee on Weaving. 
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ever believed the weaving could be made to run at that 
mill. I know of another mill that had the same conditions 
and a similar reputation. There may be more running 
that way today. If so and they are on coarse work, ‘t 
is not so bad, but if on fine work I would not want to weave 
the yarn. 

All of these conditions are due to lack of knowledge 
in this department. A well trained man in the slasher 
room js a very profitable investment. It is not good busi- 
ness to buy the best starch and compounds that cost thou- 
sands of dollars and have an untrained man to use them. 

It is not so much the ingredients used as it is the 
way they are used. This important department has been 
neglected more than any other part of a mill and the weav- 
ing room pays the bill. 

There are a number of appliances on the market 
that will help to improve all of these conditions, and we 
may expect still more improvements since this movement 
has been started. 

After you have your warps well slashed, and the yarn 
is strong enough for you to use the Barber-Colman stand- 
ard stretch on your tying machine, you should have good 
weaving. 

We will now take up the problem of the weave room 
proper. According to the questionnaire, the biggest prob- 
lem today is loom fixers. Almost every one expresses 
this need. The only answer is to provide a way to teach 
men to fix. The lack of training is no doubt the cause 
of so many giving up this work before they really know 
how to take advantage of a section. You may have a 
number of good loom fixers, and not have a single one 
that can teach anyone else how to fix. A mill of 30,000 
to 40,000 spindles can afford to have a certain man whose 
business it is to teach new men. Overseers should study 
how to teach this art. I consider this a very important 
part of their work. 

It is not reasonable to expect one man to do your way 
when he was taught by some other man to do another 
way. I find the fixers who are the most contented and 
get along the best are the ones who try to have their 
looms well cleaned when the warp is off and then make 
what adjustments are needed and oil the parts that they 
know the oiler is apt to pass over. If you can convince 
a fixer of the fact that he will have to do less work in 
this way, and get him to try it, you are more likely to 
keep him satisfied and he would never want to fix any 
other way. 

A fixer who keeps his brakes in good order will also 
do less work and get along better than one who thinks 
a brake is more trouble than it is worth. Don’t ever 
give up; keep on until you do convince your men you 
know what you are talking about. 

Arrange by numbering or otherwise marking the har- 
ness patterns when they are taken off of the looms so 
that the fixer will get the same pattern back every time. 
This will have a tendeney to get the patterns in better 
shape for the tying machine. After working this way 
awhile the fixers will have less work setting harness, they 
will also be left in better condition when the fixers know 
they will have the same harness to run all of the time. 
It is the lack of training that causes most all fixers to 
have different ideas about fixing. 
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OBBINS SOAP MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The speed at which drawing rolls are driven 
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use assures you highest 
grade welding and cut- 
ting. 


Supplied in cylinders 
on loan basis without 
deposit. 


WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE 
AGREEMENT. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 
203 8S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Aurora, Ill. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. 
East Deerfield, Mass.Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. 
Moberly, Mo. W. Berkley, Oal. | 


Bradley 
Stencil 


| Machine 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
35c or $3.50 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 





June, 1920. 
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The overseer who learns to teach his help is going to 
be the big mill man of tomorrow. You may be an expert 
and yet not know how to teach other people. Give this 
idea some thought and when you learn to teach other 
people you will know more yourself. Don’t get the idea 
that if you train your help some one of them will take 
your job away from you. You will get out of your work 
in proportion to what you put into it. 

The loom fixer is not by any means the only one in the 
weave room who needs training. Oilers and clean up 
hands, when compressed air is used for cleaning, need 
training about as much as anyone else especially if 
oil stains are objectionable. If you have your looms 
oiled properly and use compressed air at over 80 
pounds pressure for cleaning it is almost impossible to 
do much cleaning without having oil stains on your goods. 
Weavers are supposed to know many things they do not 
know and have never been told. Watch some of them who 
cannot get along very well and you will find there is 
something you can tell them and it will help quality and 
production. 

A great many manufacturers have spent large sums 
of money raising the standard of their equipment which 
is the right thing to do. Why not, if necessary, spend 
some money raising the standard of efficiency of opera- 
tives? This will be necessary if we continue to progress 
in the future as we have in the past. 





Our Merchant Marine. 
(Continued from page 576.) 
right honorable methods. They gave aid when aid was 
needed, and they will do so again whenever it becomes 
necessary. 

Now you say if we give preferential treatment they 
will retaliate. We want them to. In the carriage of 
commerce between us and Great Britain we would accord 
to them the same treatment as they would give to us in 
that trade. But we would not accord to the Norwegian 
the same treatment when he attempted to compete with 
us in the trade with England in the handling of our goods, 
our commerce, with England. It is quite simple. You 
have an automobile and I have one. We both pay a 
state license and we have equal privileges. But when a 
“jitney’” comes along and wants to operate under that 
same license, he is told he will have to pay another license, 
on account of his business we will tax him extra. That 
is all it amounts to. 

Thomas Jeffefson said, “If there is anything any 
country is bound to protect it is ship building and own- 
ing, because only in that way can you protect yourselves 
in commerce against the world.” Yet it is up to some of 
us to keep on reminding men that they lost during the 
war some millions because of the lack of a marine. A 
marine is necessary to a country that lives upon the ocean 
and expects to do business upon the ocean. 

Now this commercial treaty business is the principal 
reason given why we could not have preferential treat- 
ment for our own vessels. For the last year or so we have 
heard much about commercial treaties. What is a com- 
mercial treaty? It is a commercial convention. It may 
be abrogated at the pleasure of either signatory on six 
months’ notice. We have them with practically all coun- 


tries. Most of them have been abrogated, most of them 
abrogated in part, from time to time, some of them in 
whole. Countries have modified this agreement just like 
you and I might modify any agreement we might have 
for the sale of our goods. It is not any serious thing. 
But unless there is a preferential treatment of some kind 
for American ships to enable the business to become es- 
tablished on the waters, the vast fleet that has been built 


up in this country will inevitably, as have other fleets, pass- 


into foreign hands. 

We may depend upon others to execute our will abroad, 
but there are a whole lot of us Americans left who think 
that the United States is after all, through its example as 
a government and through the example of its business men 
and its men of commerce, one of the greatest civilizing and 
humanizing influences in the world; and we believe that 
the only way in which our commerce ean be carried to the 
far corners of the earth is by our own people, in our own 
way, doing business in our own way, carrying our commerce 
in our own vehicles, and exercising our right as free Amer- 
icans to do business in the proper way in any man’s coun- 
try without asking anybody’s permission. 


Notes About Men You Know. 


W. J. WALL, superintendent of Empressa de Hilados de 
Cultivo de Algondon Cotton Mills, Barranquella, Columbia, 
South America, was last month visiting relatives and 
friends in North Carolina. He is a native of that state 
and got his start in the mill business there. The mill of 
which he has charge is a 4,000 spindle plant but will be in- 
creased to 8,000 spindles when machinery which has been 
bought is installed. 

JoHN W. Yorp has been elected secretary of the Georg- 
ia Manufacturers’ Association, succeeding Edw. A. Kim- 
ball, resigned. Mr. Yopp was for several years associated 
with the Georgia Bankers’ Association and assisted in 
publishing the Southern Banker. For the past few years 
he has been the owner and publisher of “Refrigeration” a 
magazine devoted to the cold storage and ice industry. 
He has also been secretary of the Georgia Ice Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the past year. 

Fatts L. THomason, formerly connected with the J. 
Kirk Rowell Co., of Atlanta, has resigned his position with 
this company and is now representing the New York & 
New Jersey Lubricant Co., with district offices in Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

W. F. Myer has been appointed directing transmission 
engineer of the industrial bearings division of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company. 

Epwarp A. Krupaut has resigned as secretary of the 
Georgia Manufacturers’ Association, effeative May 31. 
He has accepted the position of secretary of the Iowa 
Manufacturers’ Asgsociation. 

Dicks, David Co., Inec., manufacturers of aniline dyes, 
announce the removal on May 1 of their offices to 19-21 
North Moore St., Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 

W. D. Crumpton, Ine., special representatives of 
David Bridge & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England, announce 
the removal of their offices to Room 1010, 8-10 Bridge 
Street, New York City, where they will be located in the 
future. 
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Textile Grinding Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, C-o. Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., 
1126 Healy Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Bradley Stencil Cutting Machine 


00 YOU KNOW 


Where te Always Get 


Scales 

Cotton Trucks 
Baling Presses 
Baling Ties 

Floor Trucks 

Box Strapping 
Cement Coated Nalis 
Steel Door Mats 
Fire Extinguishers 
Stencil Cutting Machines 
Gummed Kraft Tape 
One Man Trucks 
Watchman’s Clocks 


The Lovingood Co. 


FACTORIES BRANCH 
You Buy Direct When You 
Buy From Us 
Warehouse and Office A ONE MAN TRUCK 
14 Walker St. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Crates, Drums, Bags, Cases and Bundies. 


For Handling Bexes, Barrels, Kegs, Bales, 


Established 1868 


Here’s a machine thet will tie whatever you may have to tie, and 
do it more rapidly, economically and efficiently than is possible with 
human labor. This is not an experiment, but a machine that has 
proven a success and a paying investment. 

All that is necessary is to place the article or box to be tied 
onto the machine, and it winds the twine around it and ties a knot 
that cannot slip. It will also tie loose articles such as hosiery, 
gloves, towels, napkins, etc., and tie them as fast as the operator 
ean handle them. 

Made in two models, one winding the string in one direction only 
and the other in both directions. Write and tell us just what you 
have to tie, and we will advise what model will best fit your needs. 


THE KNOT ( s THAT CANNOT SLIP 


Ten Day Trial—at your plant—free. 
Expert Service solving tying problems yours for the asking. 


B.H.BUNN & COMPANY 


9970 CHARLES STREET 
CHICAGO --- ILLINOIS 
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Safety First and First Aid’ 


BY T. R. LOMBARD.t+ 


that if you eut your finger, and it is improperly treated, 
“well, what has the Red Cross got to do?” “Why don’t 
you go out of business back to pre-war conditions?” You 
will appreciate the fact, when I tell you that during the 
war the American Red Cross came to the front with twenty- 
nine million men, and of that twenty-nine million between 
eight and nine million were active workers in the field, 
doing something for the other fellow. Now, you know 
we can always imagine what a fine thing it is to do things, 
but, when we do a little of it ourselves, it becomes a habit, 
and a habit, that impresses itself” so upon one, that we 
can’t get rid of that good feeling that we have of knowing 
that we are doing something in this world for the other 
fellow. Consequently, when the war was over, our leaders 
said “what are we going to do?” “Are we going to serap 
this eight or nine million good American citizens, who have 
had this taste of service, and who want to go out?” “No, 
we can’t face the American people, and say we have 
scrapped them and gone back to pre-war conditions.” 
Consequently, they said “what is the most effective thing 
that the Red Cross ean do for the people?” and the result 
was a program, which embraces principally health, the 
health of the American people, the American Nation. 
One of the points of the health problem is the one I 
have agreed to speak to you about to-day, that of “First 
Aid and Safety First.” You, as manufacturers have had 
your experiences with accidents happening in your plants, 
some of them of a trivial nature, others more serious, but, 


if you will stop to think what it is your duty to do, I hope 


I will be able to impress upon you the importance of doing 
it. I would urge you to stop and think that every four 
seconds of every working day in the year someone is in- 
jured; that every four minutes of that working day some- 
one is killed by accident. Stop and think that in this great 
war we have gone through, that has cost us billions of 
dollars (we talk in billions now; we used to talk in hun- 
dreds of thousands) in that great war there were 77,000 
men killed. In the same twenty months, that those 77,- 
000 men laid down their lives over there, 126,000 men were 
killed in the industrial plants of this country. There were 
two million people in this country during that same twenty 
months, who were either killed or permanently disabled 
by accident. Now you talk about the conservation of man- 
power, and that man-power is one of the vital difficulties of 
you manufacturers to-day. The reason for all this is 
ignorance or indifference, both of which are culpable, 
especially when the education is offered to them, the way 
to prevent is shown them, and I hope you will see to it, 
and when I have finished showing you how easily it can 
be done, that in every one of your plants a first aid class 
will be established. Before I get through I will tell you 
how you ean do that, and approximately what it will cost 
you. It will cost you something, but you will find it the 
best investment you can make. 

Ninety per cent of all infection and blood poisoning 
is due to small injuries. Have you ever stopped to realize 


*Extracts from an address before the Georgia Manufacturers 


Association. 
tDirector Department of Military Relief, American Red Cross. 


A great many people thought, after the war was over, 
you may lose your arm? Did you ever stop to think that 
if you break your leg, and you don’t get the proper treat- 
ment within the first fifteen minutes, you may lose your 
leg, or at least become a cripple for life? It is the first 
fifteen minutes that count. It is the first fifteen minutes 
that you want to prepare for, and the reason for it is 
simple indeed when explained. For instance, you fall and 
break your leg. For the first fifteen minutes the shock 
leaves your muscles numbed, and, if a person, who under- 
stands it, can take your leg and put it in its proper posi- 
tion, put a splint around it, and wrap it up, you are ready 
for the doctor, and what the doctor would have done, if 
he had been there, has been done, and probably ninety 
per cent of the chances are in your favor for being re- 
stored to health in quick time with a normal leg. If, how- 
ever, you are left to lie there waiting for a doctor, who 
may be miles away, after the first shock, the muscles com- 
mence to contract, and then the broken bone damages the 
flesh. Agony is yours, and worse than agony to the wound- 
ed leg, that may set up blood poison. When the doctor 
comes, he has to stretch those muscles to restore the bones 
so they may knit. 

It is just as important to know what not to do as to 
hrow what to do. You know an old expedient was, if 
you cut your finger, to put a quid of tobacco on it, and 
wrap it around it. The mouth is the seat of more microbes 
than any other part of the body. The man, who had that 
tobacco, might have infected teeth, and he puts that tobacco 
on there, and it has infected that wound so that you might 
lose the arm by blood poison. 

Now then, as I have told you before, ninety per cent 
of all infection eemes from small accidents, small injuries. 
Blood poison may resyjt from a seratch on the hand; it 
may be from a ent on the finger. Blood poison, one of 
the most infeeriuus and dangerous things we have, may 
result when a wound is treated with anything, even water, 
that is not pure. It is much better, if you ever have your 
finger cut, or vour leg cut, instead of going and washing 
it off at the town pump, or even at a faucet, to put no 
water on it, but gct some iodine, and put that on it, or 
don’t put anything on it, and wrap it up in an antiseptic 
cloth until it ean be treated. Water carries germs. 

Ignorance and superstition are the causes of the loss 
of two million people in a year in the negligence of the 
communities. T want to ask if you think it is your duty 
to do anything to prevent that? The state of Pennsyl- 
vania by endorsing first aid classes throughout the state has 
reduced its accidents 50 per cent and may reduce them 
still more. There are 100,000 men killed every year, and 
500,000 men, who are put out of commission, so that they 
cannot do any more work—that’s 600,000 men, who are 
lost to the industries of this country every year—and, if 
you will compute that at the rate of $500 a year, it amounts 
to $250,000,000. Is that worth saving, let alone the human 
side? Take it from the purely economic side—is it worth 


saving? 
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The Red Cross is here to help you to save that. The 
Red Cross is here to help you in communities to save 
life and to build up a better health condition in your com- 
munities, and incidentally to put down Bolshevism. Me- 
chanical guards on your machines are good, so far as they 
go, but they don’t go far enough. Figures show that only 
one-third of the results in eutting down the number of aec- 
cidents was acquired through safety devices. Two-thirds 
of the result were secured by efficient organization and 
training and education in safety. It is the education of 
the individual, that teaches him how to think, and makes 
him know how to guard himself, and to take care of what 
he is prone to consider as not important. It is the least 
thing sometimes, that is the most important. One large 
factory handling almost every kind of labor has been able 
by educational propaganda to decrease accidents 60 per 
Many of the larger manufacturers of the country 
The Bell Telephone Company, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron 


cent. 
are installing these classes. 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, the 
& Railroad Company, H. C. Frick Coal Company, and 
large companies, have first aid dlasses on 
They find it pays to do it. The insurance 


other their 
company time. 
companies that write liability insurance, allow you a dis- 
count on your policies where you have got first aid install- 
ed. Workmen appreciate the fact that you care enough 
about them to look out for them, when they are hurt. The 
human side should appeal to all of us, but I am putting it 
to you from purely the economic side. I know you have 
got the human side at heart. I know you want to do what 
is right, but I want to show you how you should do it 
purely from a question of economy. 
Accident is no respecter of persons. 
You may break your leg, cut your finger, or 


It may hit any one 
of you. 
oreak your arm, just as easily as the most humble em- 
ployee in your works. It doesn’t make any difference who 
it is; everyone of us is liable to an accident, and I advise 
that, when yor put in your classes, take the instruction 
It only takes 15 hours to complete the course 
It makeg you so that if anyone was hurt 


yourself. 
in first aid. 
and there was no doctor, you could be able to help out. 
The Red Cross realizes that there is a certain amount 
of information, that everyone should have for the pur- 
pose of caring for themselves, and protecting themselves 
and their families and their employees against anything 
that comes into their lives with the danger of putting 
them out It is that information that we 
have compiled by the greatest scientists and the best work- 
men in the world, that we put at your disposal without 


of commission. 


money and without price. We are here to help you, gentle- 
men. Will you help us do this thing? Will you take to your 
before, the organization the 
for humanitarian work? 


hearts, as I said greatest 
world has ever known 

In each one of your communities you have physicians. 
These physicians according to their personal bias will 
either charge you or volunteer the work of instruction in 
first aid. In Atlanta there are 37 physicians to-day con- 
ducting classes in first aid voluntarily, they realize the 
benefit it is to them. Now then, if you in your community 
find a physician, who is willing to give that information 
in first aid, if you will designate from your employees 
one or more, four or five, twenty if you like, or one 
hundred, to form a class in first aid, if you will notify the 


Director of First Aid of the Southern Division of the 
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American Red Cross, No. 249 Ivy Street, Atlanta, Ga., we 
will send someone to your piace. We will bring the charts, 
and everything that is necessary, so that your doetor can 
go to work, and give this information to your employees 
one hour a day, if you like, or one hour a week. We 
will arrange that entirely to suit you. You will have to 
do it on your time because your employees won’t bother 
with it unless it is on your time. The employee doesn’t 
realize its advantages. That’s what it is going to cost 
you in the time of your employees, while taking the 
course, 15 hours. We will send a man there to put them 
through, and give them a certificate, showing that they 
are qualified to give first aid. Then you have got in your 
own plant someone, who at the moment accident occurs 
ean be on the spot. You will have the first aid kit which 
the American Red Cross gets up, which has sterilized 
bandages, splints, and all the various antiseptics necessary, 
You will be 


so that they can be immediately applied. 
equipped then to conduct your plants with a minimum 
amount of danger from accidents because you will have 
these accidents; you can’t get away from it. 
expect to be without them, but we do hope to minimize 


You never 


them. 





Link-Belt Company, 910 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill., has just issued a new 40-page catalog covering 
Link-Belt silent chain installations in textile mills, under 
the title “Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives for Textile Ma- 
chinery, Book No. 425.” These chains, the manufacturers 
say, are made by highly proficient workmen, on specialized 
machinery, in a modern chain-making plant. It is stated 
that they are as flexible as belts, positive as gears, more 
efficient than either, and that they guarantee efficient use 
of power and are positive under all conditions. All 
moving parts of a drive are inclosed, safeguarding work 
ers, and the chain is protected from lint and dust. 

These chains are claimed to be 98.2 per cent efficient, 
and to permit of a convenient location of driving parts. 
Uniform product, greater production, conservation of space 
with an economy of power are said to be some of the ad- 
vantages accruing to textile mills using these drives. The 
Link-Belt Company announces, in connection wjth fhe 
issuance of this catalog that they will send engineers to 
study individual problems and needs without cost to the 


mill owner. 





For plush and velvet finishing, Breton Minerol “F” 
furnishes a concentrated, oily emulsion for brushing in. 
The oil-will not turn rancid or alter by age, it is claimed. 
Goods finished by its use will show the “oily sheen” so 
characteristic of high grade pile fabries, the manufacturers 


claim. Blacks and dark colors are brightened and inten- 


sified by its use. 


Georgia Webbing and Tape Company, manufacturers 
of spinning and twister tape, Columbus, Georgia, have 
gotten out a ecard on which is a sample of these tapes. 
John §S. Roberts, an experienced and well known mill 
man, and president of the company, was distributing these 
at the recent meeting of the Southern Textile Associa- 


tion. 
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The Machine of Par Excellence 
For Ladies’ Hose 


MODEL K 


with 


Fashion Seam 


and 


Fashion Marks 


Established 1865 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 
366 Broadway, New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte, N. C. 
Cor. Main and McNab Sts. 1006 Realty Bldg. 
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Better Work 
And More Work 


OT ONLY does the Flatlock machine produce far bet 7 
Ne: work than the old two-operation type but it also he @ailn t¢ at 


turns out much more work. 


Two Flatlock machines will do the work of three of the sells the Garment 
(| RTL 8 LESLIE 


other kind. They occupy less floor space and require fewer 


operators 


In a mill of one of our customers thirty-eight Flatlocks are 
today doing the work which formerly required fifty-four 
two-operation machines. In addition to this there is of 
course the great advantage secured by the use of the 


“FLATLOCK 
seam 


This seam, recognized today as the standard for knit under 
wear, is a great selling power in itself. Its superior 
strength, the fine finish which it gives a garment, the fact 
that it is absolutely comfortable for the wearer, gain for 
it universal good will among jobbers, retailers, and con 


b 


summers 


In retail stores knit garments without the Flatlock seam 
are fast becoming the exception. The retailer has learned 
that the Flatlock seam is an asset, lack of it a handicap. 


Our demonstration offer is open to manufacturers not using 
the Flatlock seam. We will gladly send information regard 
ing this on request. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 


NEW YORK 


: ey Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan, Brussels. 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Canadian Representative: W.J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Main and McNab Streets, Hamilton, Ontario 


Trade Mark 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 














A large attendance, an excellent program and cooler 

eather combined to make the 16th annual convention of 

e National Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manu 

cturers at Philadelphia a complete success. 

The business sessions of the convention proper were 

d this year at the Manufacturers’ Club entirely away 

rom the noise and tumult of the exhibition, thus insuring 
creater attendance at these meetings and a more con- 
ied presence of the active members of the association. 

e meetings occupied the morning hours between break 
ast and luncheon on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 

ornings while the afternoons and evenings were devoted 

» the exhibition of machinery and equipment at the Com- 
ercial Museum as on the previous year. 

The First Session. 

as called to order at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday morning, April 
‘7, with President Johnston in the chair. Dr. Barras pro- 
nounced the invocation andthe chairman then introduced 
Dr. Edward James Cattell who delivered the address of 
welcome in the place ef Mayor J: Hampton Moore, of Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Cattell is the only honorary member of the 
ssociation and was really too well known to its members 

need much of an introduction. While Dr. Cattell was 

his usual form he set the course of his remarks along a 

ttle higher plane than is usual with speakers delivering 
an address of welcome. He said in part: 

“T am glad to believe that this organization is going to 
strike a new note at this meeting, a more hopeful note, a 
note that will silence the pessimists, a note that will quiet 
these people who run to nerves too much. We have got 
oo many of them, people that have been busy writing the 
obituary notice of the United States ever since they were 
born and finding no publishers for it. Everywhere you 
zo you meet these poor men who were educated beyond their 
intelligence and have no perspective and no memory, and 
therefore no faith. And now they are talking about stop- 
ping all expenditure so as to stop waste. 

“A great many of these cross lots cures have been tried, 
but we have got to get back to the old American idea that 
the world does not owe us a living, we owe the world a life. 
We have all got to learn to play ball, and playing ball 
means hitting the ball and not the umpire; there is a devil 
of a difference. (Laughter). You will find 10,000 people 
on the bleachers who ean tell you just where to find the 
ball, but put them out there in the field and see that 
happens. After all, our business life, our political life, our 
social life, is a great game of baseball. 

“In our great game of life, the judges are the umpires; 
they make mistakes and they are faulty just like umpires, 
but without accepting their decisions, there can be no busi- 
ness done. The rules or laws must be obeyed; if they are 
wrong and unfair, they can be changed, but while they are 
there, we have got to obey them or there is no game finished 
to the benefit of the players and the amusement of the 

speetators. We have got to realize that it is a real life we 
are living, and we have got to keep things on the basis of 
what they are and not on the basis of what we would like 
them to be or what we think they ought to be. 
“And it is the so-called extravagance and spending hab- 
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its of America today, the desire to get certain comforts of 
life, that has put into the American people a snap and a 
vim and a power of self-denial in other directions that 
their extravagance might find expression in a different 
one. We do not want to kill the love of the beautiful, we 
do not want to destroy a desire for a certain type of luxury, 
in order to bring us all down to a dead level: we want to 
keep the door of opportunity always open. 

“Tn this hour when there are a great many currents work 
ing against stability in government and against the orderly 
conduct of commercial affairs, we should bow a little to 
conditions and cireumstances, and if we want to indulge in 
sport and spend money freely, let us not slap the other 
fellow in the face in the method of our sport or the manner 


of making our expenditure, but let us keep it a little more 
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under cover if we are going to do it. Let us get a grip on 
the faet that we have got human units to deal with. 

“T said seven years ago, speaking in Chicago, that I was 
a little afraid of too much systematization and getting 
things down to such a small point that the worker would 
lose all interest in his job, and I called attention to the fact 
that in America we had to meet this problem along differ- 
ent lines, because any type of work which dulls the mind and 
kills the reasoning power of the worker has a double effect 
in America. That man js not only a worker but a voter, 
and the power to tax is the power to destroy. We have got 
to consider on the debit side any change in our method of 
manufacturing, figure what effect that change wil] have 
on the worker who, by combining his vote with that of other 
workers, can do that which will cost us more through ad 
verse legislation in a year than we can gain by certain 
economies in ten years. 

“T know of a little farm within 40 miles of where I am 
standing today that last year sold $580,000 worth of pro- 
duce, and yet that farm was started by a man still living 
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who had been a bond-boy on‘a farm and who started with 
a capital of $600. That little farm, bought on a shoestring 
by a man who had everything against him, is now capital 
ized at a quarter of a million dollars, embraces 3000 acres 
of land and is today the marvel of the world. Another ad 
joining farm of 2000 acres worked on a scientific system, is 
startling the world with its products, producing $1200 from 
an aere of land which formerly produced only $15 to $18. 
We are going to simplify our methods of transportation by 
taking off of the railroads the burden of moving heavy 
freight that blocked profitable business, and putting it on 
the rivers and canals. We are going to take from the rail 
roads the unprofitable short hauls and stop the system of 
having them back a car up to a station and charge a rate 
on broken ear lots that makes a farmer an enemy and yet 
loses money for the road, and we are going to put that 
freight on trucks in our great new system of ‘Ship by 
Truck,’ and the railroads are going ahead with the sympa 
thy of the people and with the recognition by the people 
that they must live if the country is to live, because a man 
is no older than his arteries, and a nation’s transportation 
systems are its commercial arteries. 

“We are meeting and solving every day new problems. 
The great body of our people are God-fearing, hard-work- 
ing, saving people, for, with all this era of extravagance, 
the saving fund accounts are increasing in New Orleans and 
New York, in Boston and San Franciseo, and the banks in 
Iowa which in the old days were great borrowers are ask- 
ing for securities and paper to take up their surplus funds. 
Let us keep our-courage; let us do more and more work; 
let us quit talking about the bad things and talk about the 
good. 

“My friends, talking to a great body of trade unionists 
not long ago, I picked up a glass of water and said, ‘You 
are a wonderful organization; combine all the organizations 
in America and you will get an immense power; take the 
legislature of America representing 110,000,000 people; 
they represent wonderful legislative power. Take all the 
legislative bodies in the world, and they represent immense 
power; but let all your trade unions pass an act or ruling, 
let all the legislatures in the world pass an act that when 
I drop that glass it goes up instead of going down, and 
when I drop that glass it goes down. There are certain 
things that are, from the beginning, unchangeable, and your 
power has its limitations, and every trouble we have ever 
had in America, every trouble that any individual or corpo- 
ration has ever had, arose when they have been trying to 
buck against the ten commandments or the multiplication 
table. Three times two will never make nine more than 
once—next time you sel] the man that way he pays you 
for six. In business, let’s learn to play the game straight 

as well as strong.’ 

“So as you meet in this center and eradle of the dear 
old idea of liberty and government with the consent of 
the governed, may you not only do that which will in- 
erease your individual prosperity and the prosperity of 
your association, but may you here listen to what that old 
Liberty Bell says now, with its power of outward speech, 
may it whisper to your soul a new plea for liberty and 
loyalty and may you re-dedicate yourself on this visit to 
the service of mankind, and working with heart as well as 
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head, hasten the era of peace on earth, good will toward 
all men. You are very, very welcome.” 
Response to the Address of Welcome. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Cattell’s remarks, President 
Johnston introduced Champe 8S. Andrews, of the Cotton 
States Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., to respond to 
the address of welcome declaring him to be one of the 
South’s most gifted sons. Mr. Andrews pitched his re- 
sponse upon the same high plane as the preceding speaker, 
declaring that when men have great problems to discuss 
and great questions to decide, by a common impulse they 
meet together to take council each of the other. 

“Fortunate are men at such a time,’ continued the 
speaker, “when they can meet on a spot where their fore- 
fathers before them made great decisions, and where, from 


the hallowed past, come memories that strengthen and sus- 
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tain. I do not believe that any man can be truly selfish 


and truly mean it, if in his own eastle there looks down 
from the walls the ancestor portraits of the men who lived 
in the day when noblese oblige made them strong, good 
and great, and I do not believe that any man can go into 
Independence Hall, gaze at the portraits of our forefathers 
and be altogether a mean American. There is something in 
environment that makes men the creatures of it, and it is 
the part of wisdom, when we have these problems to discuss, 
to come to a place that is resonant with the memories of 
the forefathers of the republic, like Philadelphia, 

“The first duty of every man is to be a breadwinner. 
I have little patience with the husband who, though romantie 
even unto his finger tips, is unable to keep the wolf of 
poverty away from the-#dor, and I have little respect for 
the father, who, though speaking with a multitude of 
tongues, is unable to teach his little son that in every dollar 
there are one hundred cents and that they are always as 
rcund as wheels and that they are all naturally trained 
to run down hill into waste and none of them is trained 
to run uphill into the savings bank and the thrift account. 

“But man cannot live by bread alone; the industry 
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that its efficiency and its practical side in these 


annual conventions has stopped s 


stops on 


hort of the real reason 


for the existence of the industry. We must go a step 


further, and Mr. Cattell has stated to us fairly and square- 


ly just exactly the basis upon which we must place our 


industry if it is to survive: I brought back from Porto Rico 
a year or two ago a wonderful tropical shrub, brilliant with 
vdors ot a 


every hue of the rainbow, and exhaling the 


only 


thousand perfumes, and planted it in my garden, 


and die—in its strange environment it 


knitting industry, if we 


to see it wither 
faded. Men of the 
keep this industry of ours great and prosperous, we have 
That is 


are going to 


got to make it true to its American environment. 


the problem today of our industry. 
‘What do | 
this, that 


mean 
of the 


mean by American environment? | 


first and foremost America is a thing 


FLETCHER WORKS. 


Spirit; you cannot touch it or taste it, or feel it, or smell 
it; 1t grew out of spiritual needs, and the whole thought 
underlying what we call America is a spiritual thing, and 
makes 


that 


we must make our industry like it. The thing that 


us different from any other nation in the world is 


unto the individual the freedom to work out 


here we grant 
his life in all the fullness of which it is capable; here we 


permit no caste to crush him down; here we should not 


permit ten or twelve hours of drudgery to make of his 
hfe a treadmill; you men know what I am talking about. 
The big challenging problem before you captains of in- 
dustry today is this, to bring back into quantity produc- 


tion and into the whirring of the machines of these fac- 


tories something of the spirit of the old handieraft days, 
Can restore it? It is 


craftsmanship, workmanship. you 


gone now. You cannot restore it by your labor unions 
and your walking delegates; you cannot restore it by the 
refuses to do anything for 


Mr. Coolidge, the Governor 


standpat manufacturer who 
the men who work under him. 
of Massachusetts, has said that every man who builds a 
factory builds a temple and every man who works in it 
comes to worship therein, and that is the spirit in which 
you may solve it, but only in that spirit. 

“In the old days a man saw something of the things 
that he produced from the beginning to the end; he did 
not stand for ten years doing one thing monotonously over 
and over and feeling at the end like he was a slave. There 


was in him the spirit of hope because he thought that 
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some day he might have tools and apprentices of his own. 
He mixed something of the spirit of the artist and the 
spirit of the artisan together, and in those days they did 
Are we, in this industry, big 
ean restore 


labor troubles. 


work 


not have 
which we 


Beeause I say to you 


out some way by 


enough to 
these things to American workmen ? 
truly that no industry in America ean survive if it vio- 
lates the American spirit of bringing out the best that is 
in an individual, and that upon our skill in solving that 
question depends our skill in keeping alive the industry 
of which we are component parts. The American spirit is 
always willing to try a thing once, it is always willing 
to serap the old for the new, always willing to pioneer, 
always willing to listen to men who ean teach us, from 
and if we do not keep 
will not survive. 


whatever source wisdom comes, 


spirit alive in our industry, we 

“And finally, gentlemen, there is one other thing we 
have got to do if we are going to keep afloat. I said just 
a moment ago that every man should be a breadwinner, but 
every man who stops at being a breadwinner is a failure. 
There is hardly a man within the sound of my voice to 
whom the problem of breadwinning is any longer a prob- 
lem. If we were workmen or knitters or loopers or fore- 
men, that might be still a problem, but here you are the 
heads of your industries, all of you people, with more than 
you will ever need if you look alone to the breadwinning 
side of life. 
God of your industry? 


Are you going to stop and make money the 


America did not grow rich that 


H. Brinton Co. 


way, men; America is not known throughout the world as 
being the land of industry where men work alone for the 
selfish rewards that it brings. Andrew Carnegie announc- 
ed that no man could die rich 
Here is Rockefeller spending the declining years of his 
life trying to work out some way by which the millions 


unless he died disgraced. 


he has taken from the people can go back to their use and 
benefit. Here is Mr. Frick who died the other day leav- 
ing his mansion on Fifth Avenue and his park in Pitts- 
burg worth fifty million dollars to the people. Mr. Sage’s 
name is coupled with the Sage Foundation, and we might 
go on and on and repeat the names of such men in a 
never-ending roll, eonscious- of the fact that no other na- 
tion on earth has ever builded into the hearts of its busi- 
ness men that spirit that.made them stay in the game be- 


cause it is a game grander than the rewards that come to 
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it. It is the unselfish side of American capital and in- 
dustry that has made American industry what it is. 

“The old Greeks used to spend half their time seeking 

out some answer to the question of life, and the older you 
get the more it is put and the harder it is to answer un 
less you have caught its spirit. Life says to you, ‘Whith- 
er? whence? why?’ Whither are you going? Why are 
you going in that direction and not in this? When do you 
expect to arrive? The old Greeks had their Epicurean 
philosophy, then they had their Stoical philosophy; then 
came Plato with his ideal republic, and finally Aristotle, 
wiser than all, who found more joy in working out those 
philosophies of life that gave an answer to life’s eternal 
questions than men can ever find in any other occupation 
in the world, because until you make yourself straight 
and square with the great laws of life, you have not found 
the seeret of happiness. 

“Away back yonder, 1900 years ago, there came on 
earth a man who gave the answer, the most misinterpreted 
man that ever lived. I want to hear some day a great 
sermon on Christ preached by a business man. I want to 
see some man get up in his pulpit and get away from the 
doctrinal thought that Christ was only a poor earpenter’s 
son, a sort of half dreamer and weakling who had no 
business ability,and no ability to do anything but dream. 
Christ- went to the wedding and found no wine. He dook- 
ed on the water; the conscious water saw jts Lord and 
blushed. When the people came to hear him in great 
multitudes, there was not enough to feed them. He took 
the few loaves and fishes and made meat enough for all, 
and when he saw the fishermen casting their nets and get- 
ting no fishes, he said, ‘Cast your nets on the other side,’ 
and there came out of the waters a great miraculous 
draught; and I cannot see anything on which we can 
base the life of Christ as anything else but a practical man 
who could have, had he wished, led in the practical things 
of life. 

“But it was He who found a higher value and it is the 
doetrine of values that we in this knitting industry have 
got to learn, he found that after man has bought as much 
food as he ean eat, as much shelter as will keep him dry 
and as much clothing as will keep him warm, mere money 
alone is useless and a drag instead of a help; and so he 
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went out seeking for the eternal things of the unselfish 
spirit. J want to say to you, gentlemen, that if we are 
going to keep true to America and to our American in- 
dustry, we have got to find somewhere in it men that are 
big enough to lead us out of the selfish spirit in which 
modern industry is cast and lead us on to do something 
for the other man. Is it asking too much in this great 
city of Philadelphia, where there are more endowed char- 
ities and hospitals and great institutions of learning than 
in any other city of the country, where we are within 
sight of the grand old Liberty Bell whose throat was 
cracked in the cause of liberty, is it too much for us in 
this day to dream of when men may come to spin their lives 
from spools on which shall be found neither the flax of 
selfishness nor the hemp of injustice, but only the golden 
fleece of fraternalism? My brothers, let us take the gold- 
en key of Philadelphia; let us enter into the spirit of 
brotherly love and let us work out our problems in the 
spirit of William Penn and of Patrick Henry and of 
George Washington, using the doctrine of a safe and a 
sane and a sound America.” 

As Mr. Andrews concluded he was warmly thanked by 
President Johnston who pointed out the fact that business 
is a wonderful game; a game of pleasure as well as profit. 
He indicated that the man who gets the most pleasure 
may not get all the dollars, but the man who plays the 
game squarely will surely reap the reward. “One of the 
greatest satisfactions of being your executive for the past 
two years,” he continued, “has been in trying to bring the 
members more closely together that there might exist a 
better understanding among them and to see growing be- 
tween them more mutual confidence, such confidence as 
begets cooperation,” 

The next speaker on the program was Lincoln Crom- 
well, of William Iselin & Co., of New York who spoke on 
Reconstruction. 

He diseussed this subject broadly and thoroughly saying 
in part: ; 

“The evils of a great war continue after the fighting. 
They live on in the worst passions and shattered nerves 
of both victory and defeat. Our American Revolution was 
followed by years of such jealousies in the Thirteen States 
that many despaired of the new nation and would have 
returned to the old allegiance. 
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This 
Superior Machine 
Produces the Highest Quality Fabric Free From Lines 


The hosiery buyers of today are demanding the highest quality they 
can buy 


a WILDMAN 
if you can’t supply them, they'll] buy somewhere else. Spring Needle Knitter. 
There 


fabric free from any trace of imperfections it takes 


are different makes of knitting machines on the market, =n —- this machine finds a ready sale and a better 
producing good fabric, but everyone knows the advantages of the price for the goods. — a 
spring needle machine for knitting hosiery, especially when using Get a — agin «a 
silk, and everyone knows that to make the finest and smoothest goods—by installing the WILDMAN Machi 
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“Relatively and actually the war has bettered the econ- 
omic eondition of the laboring people of the United States, 
but we must not forget that the figures usually published 
are average increases of both wage and commodity prices. 
[here are as many wages below the average as above it, 
ind any labor leader, any radical agitator, can find today 
in audience who know that they have fared worse than 
heir employers. who are frightened by the steadily rising 
cost of necessities, who have never been able to buy the 
silk shirts and furs so much talked about, and are ready 
to foree concessions from the public by the only means 
cnown to them. 

“The President’s second Industrial Conference has pub- 
ished a report based on the testimony of thousands of ex- 
periments in the labor problems. Every one of you should 
read it. The report reaches no startling conclusions as 


ATLANTIC Dyesturr Co. 


to relations between employers and employees. It recom- 
mends legislation creating machinery under government 
auspices for the hearing of industrial disputes, but without 
any power in the arbitrators to enforce their findings ex- 
cept through the foree. of publie opinion. The conference 
heard advoeates of collective bargaining, of profit-sharing, 
of sharing with workers gains due to special enterprise, 
of bonuses, short hours, better housing, thrift agencies, and 
of giving employees a voice in the management through 
shop councils or other groups. It states its findings with- 
out prejudice, except for a leaning toward collective bar- 
gaining in some form. It sees no panacea for industrial 
unrest, no success in one place which is sure to work in 
any other. It says what we all know, that the enforce- 
ment of any agreement between the employer and his em- 
ployees must for the present at least rest substantially upon 
good faith. 

“T have copied this following sentence from the agree- 
ment made between one of the largest clothing manufac- 
turers of the country and its employees, which has result- 
ed in such improvement in their relations that they have 
been free from strikes since it was arrangéd, and while 
their seale of wages has enormously increased, their per- 
centage of labor cost has decreased. 

“Either an employer or his workmen ¢an make trouble 
for each other unless their relations are controlled by a 
spirit of mutual consideration and concession and a will- 
ingness of each party to regard and serve the interests of 
the other for the common good. 
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“Justice and honor in every dealing are, as 1 have said 
before, the best assurance of a house in order, of the se- 
curity of capital and the self respect of labor. 

“Now it is easy enough to adopt good resolutions. For 
the last few years this country has been fed up on high 
ideals. We are still watehfully waiting for them to bring 
peace on earth or good will toward men. Idealism is very 
well in its place, but plain common sense is indispensable, 
and if we can be true to honor and justice in disinterested 
sincerity we can dispense with finer sentiments than those 
which grow naturally, unconscious of being fine. It is 
time we lost patience with some things. 

“Let us think about today’s high prices. They worry 
us all, and, quite as much as to whether they will keep up, 
as to how to pay them. Commodity prices increased in 
the five years between 1914 and 1920 just eleven times as 
much as they increased in the twelve preceding years. 
People talk wildly about profiteers, and the papers print 
cartoons showing human monsters called Capital who are 
gobbling profits while children starve and widows freeze. 
I believe, however, that individual scheming has had very 
little to do with our high prices. They are deviltry of the 
war which created the greatest demand ever known, con- 
sumed our surplus supplies and inflated credit. Any of 
these causes would have raised prices. Working together 
and re-acting on each other with the aid of certain taxes, 
they have pyramided their effect the world over. 

“Tt is the big abuses of opportunity which discredit 
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NATIONAL MARKING MACHINE Co. 
the whole capitalistic system and expose us to the danger 
of state regulation. We are soon going to hear a loud 
call for Federal licensing and other contro] of business. 
If that calamity befalls us, it will be due as much to some 
cotton yarn spinners as to anybody else. Their kind of 
unsocial greed wrote Schedule K into the Payne-Aldrich 
Bill and so diseredited the Taft administration that its 
defeat was sure long before 1912. Heaven help the United 
States if that spirit has influence with the Chicago con- 
vention ! 

“A necessary part of our reconstruction is a rebellion 
against grossly excessive profits. It will occur when the 
public learns who are making them and refuses to pay 
a tribute which is unjust and dishonorable. It is just as 
dishonorable when capital goes into partnership with labor 
to raise prices and divide the spoils, as when capitalists 
or labor leaders play the highwayman all by themselves. 
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“We are making slow progress in building up reserve 
stock of goods, or of raw materials. Agricultural costs 
The world needs more cotton than 
There will be no 
quantity of linen The 
little news coming out of Japan shows her in serious do- 


are likely to increase. 
is grown; more wool] than is clipped. 
Russian trade is 


while barred. 


mestie trouble which may stop speculation there and lower 
the price of silk, but prices of the other textile materials 
are apparently firm. We must expect fabric prices to 
hold up unless they are lowered by increased production 
overtaking the demand, when competition will squeeze the 
profits of makers and distributors-—-or unless wages are 
eut. There is evidence that labor is settling down to 
steadier work, that production is increasing and that con- 
ditions are becoming competitive in some lines. 


“Nobody expects wages to be eut. No decent citizen 


Evecrro BLeacHiIng Gas Co. 


wants them eut. But unless experience fails us now, the 


extraordinary high prices and high interest rates mean 


the end of a period of industrial activity. It 
But it It may bring only a 


temporary drop in prices, for if it comes soon the shortage 


may not 


come this year. will come. 
of supplies will put prices up again just as it did last year. 
But it will surely bring unemployment. We shall then 
enter the critical phase of our reconstruction. 

“For in that day labor, union and non-union, will pro- 
teet itself with a new power and a clear idea of what it 
It will seorn the charity of bread lines. It will 
it cannot find private employ- 


needs. 
demand employment. If 
ment it will demand it from the public, paid for by taxes 
on the rich. The heaviest burden of the working class is 
You who are used to 


its constant dread of losing a job. 


yearly contracts, to the running of businesses established 


in the patronage of hundreds of customers, who have re- 
serves of capital and ability to turn yourselves in time of 
sickness or of troubles, rarely appreciate the precarious 
hold of the workman on an economie independence. Many 
employments expose him to personal dangers. If he is 
sick or disabled, his pay stops. If a mother stays home 
to eare for a sick child, her pay stops. Most 
weeks before they are out of orders. 


manufae- 


turers get uneasy 
But nearly every man and woman in their mills is em- 
ployed only from day to day. 

“The greatest injustice in life is that one man is born 
with ability and another without it. No form of govern- 


ment can make them equal, neither socialism, bolshevism 
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nor any other ism can prevent one man from failing while 
The first colony at Plymouth started as 
their time hunting in- 


another succeeds. 
communists, but so many wasted 
stead of plowing in summer, that half of the colony died 
of seurvy the first winter, and in self protection they had 


The 


are perfect socialists, but until men are born and bred 


to abandon their share-and-share-alike theory. bees 
as much alike as the bees in a hive, some will always be 
getting rich and others staying poor. Debs, Haywood, 
Foster, Grunan and Howatt probably have at the hands of 
stupid employers suffered cruel injustices. I grant their 
sincerity and personal unselfishness, but their rage against 
capitalistic society will not convert the American people 
to revolutionary ideas. 

“T would suggest that we study closer the conditions 
which unbalanced Debs and his kind, and see if we cannot 
learn of some things to avoid in the future. There has 
been a lack of honor and justice somewhere when work- 
men are driven to follow anarchists. 

“Next to the fear of discharge, the worker’s greatest 
health. Our reconstruction take 
more care to that Hundreds of factories 
have model hospitals in their buildings and maintain visit- 


Others have a doctor call every 


dread is loss of must 


ease concern, 


ing nurses for the sick. 


mill where he be consulted free by 


I know of a factory where this practice 


morning at the may 
any employee. 
more than pays the doctor’s charge to the mill by the 
increased attendance of the help and the greater output, 
work in-order to see the 


for Susie and Minnie come to 


WitpMAN MANuractTuRING Co. 
doctor, instead of staying home with their headaches, and 
usually find themselves all right before he arrives. 


more hu- 


“But while employers are moving toward a 
mane spirit, inspired by honor and justice, organized and 
unorganized labor must Ad- 
voeates of One Big Union, or of any attempt to take the 


public by the throat, must be sternly repudiated. I re- 


move in the same direction. 


ferred to certain price extortions and unsocial attitudes 
on the part of employers with which we should Jose pa- 


labor’s ef- 


tience at once. The same applies to organized 


fort to smear our life with the curse of internationalism. 
That is exactly what was attempted through the German 
peace treaty. It contained a chapter on Labor which had 
nothing to do with ending the state of war between Ger- 
many and the United States, but which pretended to fur- 


ther the cause of universal peace by setting up a Labor 
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Conference in Europe to diseuss and also to influence and 
International 
out Each of the 
League of Nations was to send 


control labor problems the world over. An 
Labor Office was to carry its decisions. 
forty-five members of the 
four delegates annually to this Conference, two to be gov- 
ernment delegates, and one each representing employer and 
work-people organizations. 

“The International- Labor Office was made a 
the League of Nations, which was to pay its expenses. 
Labor Office was to collect and distribute information con- 
cerning industrial life and to make special investigations 
It was to edit and publish in English, 


part of 
This 


when ordered. 
French and other languages, a periodical dealing with 
This also was to be paid for out of the 
League treasury and assessed on the nations. 
Whether this periodical was to be distributed free, to whom, 
and in what numbers, was not stated. The United States 
Department of Labor was authorized to communicate di- 
rectly with the Labor Office, that is without control of 
Congress or the Department of State. 

“Proposals of the Labor Conference were to be adopt- 
ed by a two-thirds vote of the delegates present. If mere 
numbers and not controlled its~ decisions, the 
great industrial nations like England, France the 
United States could never prevent a vote against them if 
the small member nations were united in opposition, and 
an intrigue for votes was certain if any of the leaders 
were opposed to the United States. Member state govern- 
ments pledged their full influence at home to have all 
Labor Conference recommendations embodied in their laws. 
The Labor Office was empowered to send commissions to 
any country to watch the enforcement of these laws and 
to report back any failure to carry them out, and elaborate 
provision was made to bring a defaulting member nation 
to aceount before the High Court of the League of Na- 
tions and to have the League enforce a judgment by in- 
ternational boycott, if necessary. 

“In this brief summary of the labor chapter of the 
German Peace Treaty I have tried to use only the official 
language. If you have any doubt of my statement that 
this part of the treaty was intended to put our labor 
problems and the most delicate questions of American 
affairs under the complete influence of internationalism, 
please ask your Congressman for a copy of the peace 
treaty, Senate document No. 49, and study pages 175 to 
185. It is dishonest to say that this International Labor 


labor problems. 
member 


influence 
and 
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Conference and International Labor Office were to have 
no power. They were to have more power to make trouble 
in the United States than anything in Article X of the 
League of Nations, for they would have spewed over us 
a printed and spoken propaganda of every radi¢al labor 
proposal which this European conference adopted. Every- 
body knows what proposals the Bolshevist delegates would 
make, and their methods to gain control of the Conference 
and then, at our expense, they were free to attack the 
patriotism of American workmen. No wonder that Mr. 
Lansing said the American people would reject the treaty 
if they found out what it contained. 

“As this labor chapter of the treaty was loaded witi 
political dynamite the senate seemed to come to a gentle- 
men’s agreement to kill it in profound silence. It was 
covered by the reservation that in any matter concerning 
the United States no money should be spent, nor any per- 
son appointed by the League of Nations, without the con- 
sent of Congress. My lasting thanks to the Senate for 
that reservation. If any issue before us has greater moral 
weight than the settlement of our labor problems, it surely 
is the issue between Americanism and Internationalism— 
between those who see in the nation the embodiment of 
their ideals of home, of law, and of religion, and the best 
agent to secure them the blessings of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; and, on the other hand, those who, 
while accepting all the advantages of our citizenship, repu- 
diate its obligations and believe the rest of us narrow of 
mind and small of soul who prefer to judge American prob- 
lems by American standards and to settle them here with- 
out let or hindrance of any other people. Washington 
lived to weld the thirteen colonies into a nation. Lincoln 
died to preserve the idea of a nation, one and inseparable. 
International meddling in our labor troubles must be no 
part of our reconstruction.” 

Mr. Cromwell was followed by H. P. Willis of the 
Federal Reserve Bank who discussed “the Problem of 
Distribution of Credit in the United States and the Control 
of Its Use.” Then came 

The President's Address. 

“About one year ago it was my privilege and pleasure, 
as the President of your Association, to speak before the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, in their an- 
nual convention in Louisville, Kentucky. When at that 
time I said, ‘We are naturally very bullish as to the trend 
of prices for the coming year, and advise our Ameriaen 
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mills to buy against a full year’s consumption,’ I was 


criticized in a friendly spirit for giving vent to an exeess 
of enthusiasm. 
“T am no less optimistic now than I was then. To be 


sure, with armies of price fixing committees and hordes 


of sleuths on the heels of so-called profiteers, and the 


patient public burdened with taxes that must be paid into 


our federal treasury if the present plane of extravagance 
is to prevail, and this patriotic public, its patience well 
relief in 
in these circumstances 


for prices that cannot 


nigh exhausted crying 
be paid out of shrunken incomes 
I would not, even though I believed I were correct in my 
premises, prophesy that prices will be higher. Let us hope 
it will be possible to produce more and sell for less, but 
production first must catch up with demand. 


“Speaking of waste—extravagance in its worst form— 


Mra. Co. 
living, to say 
that 


and the 


C. J. TAGLIABUE 
nothing of 
the 
railroad 


as a tactor in the high eost of 


loss of production, let us assume during steel 


strike, the strikes of coal miners recent 


strike a total of 300,000 men were idle one week and that 
their wage per week was only thirty dollars per man, and 
This 


leaves out of consideration probably as many more thous- 


we have a loss of nine millions of dollars in earnings. 


ands who were idle because factories in which they were 
employed were not able to obtain shipments of materials. 
I am told that steel rails for completing the new elevated 
railway in this city are not obtainable; that for another 
year or two the city will have to continue paying interest 
on millions of dollars of capital invested in the structure 

And 
rail- 


with not a from the line. 
all the Philadelphia lack of 
way facilities for carrying her industrious people daily 
Strikes— 


work penny of income, 


while suffering from 
between their homes and places of employment. 
in your rail shortage. 


form of waste and 


waste—played a very large part 


Prices cannot come down while this 
diminished production continue. 
“Neither ean prices be brought down by such regula- 
tion as has been attempted. But there can and ought to 
be enacted legislation for removing the prime causes of 
high prices and their sequence, unrest; that feeling, nour- 
ished by aliens within our borders, that culminated in 
several nation-wide movements which doubtless would have 
involved us ina revolution but for the poise and common 


sense of the American people, who always may be depend- 
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ed on for a sane solution of their problems as a nation 


in time of peace no less than when suddenly called to arms 
advancing foe and erush an oppressor. 
of the mistake of 


to halt an 

“Much has 
continuing to levy a tax on excess profits. 
will disappear with the repeal of the law under which it 
for than normal 


been said and written 


Exeess profits 


has been necessary to provide more 


profits. It is human nature, when profits are to be taxed, 
to strive toward profits so great that after the tax has 
been taken therefrom there still will remain a profit. This 
form of taxation has operated to eurb factory expansion 
for inereasing production or producing at lower cost. Per- 
mit me to urge that this convention record its disapproval 
of the excess profits tax feature of the internal revenue 
Jaw and demand the substitution of a direct tax on sales, 


a 


if necessary, for more equitably distributing the burden, a 
We 
must pay an unusual tax, whether we like it or not, for the 
war left the nation with a debt of $26,000,000,000 and an 
burden of $6,000,000,000. 

industries as we 


legacy of the war which we won for all mankind. 


annual tax 


“Let us safeguard our would our 


homes, not in the sense of setting up a monopoly, but that 
the American factory may thrive and prosper and Amer- 


receive a wage commensurate with American 


for enabling our great armies of 
Customs duties 


ican labor 


skill and genius and 
toilers to live on a truly American plane. 
have served through many years to foster infant industries 
and protect those that could bid defiance to all forms of 


competition excepting that which has as its sole depend- 


Stenctin Macuine Co. 
I would ask for only an adequate 


BRADLEY 
ence underpaid labor. 
protective tariff, for stimulating home ambition and dis- 
pelling the fear for destruction by an invasion of the prod- 
uet of cheap labor. I would ask for a tariff schedule not 
for any class, but for the good of all the people. 

“T think we al] agree that sufficient tariff duties can 
be provided for protecting the American dye industry, as 
the American tinplate industry was protected and built 
up in the elosing decade of the Nineteenth Century. Let 
us demand the ‘open shop’ in the purchase of the dyes we 
need with the same force that impels us to consistently 
and conscientiously insist on the ‘open shop’ in industry. 

“Extended adaptation of the Golden Rule in business— 
among men of business and between employers and em- 


The Golden Rule 


ployees—eannot be too strongly 'rged. 
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is the rule in a number of factories, and is ‘working both 


ways,’ helpful alike to employer and employee. I have 
watched the results from its adoption, and am so impress- 
invite 


ed with what has been accomplished that I would 


your attention to the announcement that in this auditorium 
on Thursday forenoon we are to have an address by Na- 
poleon Hill, of Chicago, perhaps the foremost exponent 
of the Golden Rule in industry. If the idea of the Golden 
Rule shall be firmly implanted, the paid proponent of the 
‘closed shop’ will need find work for his hands, for he will 
have no market for manufactured sentiment. 


“T believe in organization and J believe that construe- 


tive and cooperative organization of labor would go a 
long way toward a more complete understanding between 
But 


ganized labor myst not be dominated or led by any but 


American employees and American employers. or- 


\merican eitizens whose zeal for national welfare -tran- 
scends fealty to an organization of any one element 
of society. With an ‘open shop’ for all other divisions 
of our social structure there cannot in fairness be 


a ‘closed shop’ for the labor organization. 

“The ‘open shop’ is demanded in resolutions adopted by 
the Kentueky Manufacturers’ Association, about twenty 
civie, commercial and other associations of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and by many other organizations having the 
this 


welfare of the general public in mind. J believe 


convention will make no mistake if it says in forceful 
language and let its attitude be known to the public that 
the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manii- 
facturers is opposed to the ‘elosed shop’ and any inter- 
national organization, whether of labor or other class of 
American society. - 

“It may not be amiss to take note of activity elsewhere 
for restoring commercial relations with Russia, and not let 
it be said that the United States was the last to re-enter 
that great mart where there exists a demand for our manu- 
factured products, in exchange for which we would take 
platinum, hides, bristles and other products of Russia of 
which we stand in need at this time. 

“As I have said, I am no less optimistic than a year 
The full 


meal is to come, and 1 believe it is about ready to be served. 


ago, 


We have had but a taste of prosperity. 


“Six hundred millions of dollars is the minimum that 
the railroads, crippled by the operations of inexperienced 
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helmsmen who were put in control when the roads wer¢ 
taken from the owners for war purposes, will spend for 
rebuilding, expansion, equipment and repairs. 

“There are not enough homes for housing the increasing 
urban population, nor are there enough factories for pro- 
ducing all that will be required as we extend our foreign 
markets and satisfy domestic demand. 

“There remains to be built a merchant a fleet of 


ships sailing under the American Flag, for carrying out 


marine 


our products into the markets of the world and bringing 
to American ports the produets of other countries in ex- 
change. 

would we 
will be busy for the next ten to twenty years. But it 
Old Man Hard Times will 


have a lodging place, even among those who even now 


“There is so much to be done that it seem 


will 


be done, and done right. not 


are 


looking through glasses on which they permitted to be 


painted for their deception a picture of industrial and 
financial calamity. 
“Would that there were more far-seeing and conser- 


vative bodies-such as we have in the Federal Reserve Board, 
whose wise curbing of speculation for the preserving of 
credit was heralded by the friend of Old Man Hard Times 
as the That the 
Reserve Board no doubt did cause distributors to halt in 
halting 


advance agent of depression. action of 
committing themselves for further obligations, a 
that was felt in industry. But what was not bought during 
this halting is like the water that has not run over the 
dam—it is in reserve for turning the mill and that reserve 
is going to be drawn upon very soon in large volume, 

“T believe we have seen the zenith of our post-war 
troubles and that each day we are getting farther away 
from the nadir of depression. Economie conditions are 
fast righting themselves. Time is a wonderful healer.” 

Wednesday Morning Session. 

At the opening of the session Wednesday morning, 
President Johnston announced that he was going to reverse 
the program. He then introduced Allen Walker, of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York, who spoke on. 

‘*Why Production?’’ 
saving in part: 

“A great many thoughtful men lately have been giving 
their minds to the solution of the great economic problems 
with which we have been brought face to face, and in the 


last analysis there is but one common verdiet—increased 
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production. Every wage earner, every housewife, every 


ome builder is erying out against the abnormally high 


prices for the necessities of the breakfast table. The manu- 


facturer and the producer of raw materials seek momentary 
facilities for necessary expansion and find their operations 


restricted because of tight money, which means limited 


is but one answer 


the 


There 
asked to 


of extending credits to Europe in order that lives may be 


finaneal resources everyw here. 


increased production. We are find means 


saved and the wheels of industry kept going. The same 


inswer always—inereased production. Under-production 


is not limited to a loeal or evefi a national malady. It is 


a worldwide condition at this moment; everywhere the de- 


mand exceeds the supply. World consumption has in- 


ereased to the most amazing degree during the past few 
little fear of our eatehing up quickly or 


years. There is 


1) Fy, 
piely 


~ 


mi a st Bis | = 


& 
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of reaching any market where the supply may exceed the 
demand, especially in this country. 

“We cannot find money to help reconstruct the world 
and simultaneously spend our earnings in luxuries which 
We 


the demand for six-hour days and five-day 


are beyond the means of the prudent and thrifty. 


cannot listen to 


weeks and still hope to produce the materials for our own 
needs, let alone what the world requires of us. 
“What the country needs as much as anything else is 


an invasion of common sense. Buying what you do not 


need is a pretty short and sure road to needing what you 


do not buy. A condition of half strike, half producing, 


all consuming, cannot endure. Five minutes of restraint 


from purchasing what you ean do without at this time is 


worth ten years of cussing the profiteer. It has been said 


that there has been much gnashing of teeth over our reecon- 


struction problems, but by no means all wisdom teeth. 


During the war universally we were inspired to put every 


‘ 


ounce of energy into the raising of men, money and ma- 


terials and into organizing the nation to go out and destroy 
militant life. Now we are called upon to produce in order 
that we may lend money and send the products of every 
man’s brains and arms to save life and preserve civiliza- 
tion. 

“Tt is well in these criticial days to remember that the 
world has existed for millions of years and that it will 


continue to exist for many more millions of years. Man- 
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kind somehow has always managed to survive every huma 
and natural cataclysm and has multiplied and progressed, 
although civilizations have risen and declined, and ther 
have been many dark ages intervening. Let us not ove! 
fact that the first law of nature is self-presei 


look the 


-vation. Man has lived and he will continue to live and to 


better his condition as long as this little old planet revolves 
Civilization will not perish. It will not 
of radicalism 


about the sun. 


only survive the destruetive fforces and 
reaction, but will proceed to achieve its manifest destin) 

“Primarily, employers everywhere should earnest!) 
seek to do away with the cause of the legitimate grievances 
of employees. Those who cannot distinguish between th 
legitimate and the fallacious grievance can be assisted ir 
their diagnosis, but it must be made increasingly clear to 


all concerned that the interests of none are permanent!) 
served by the curtailment of production or by any inter 
ference with the machinery which moves for the mainte 
nanee of the national prosperity. If we can bring about 
a common recognition of these considerations, we shall not 
need to feel the menace of any minority class whose selfish 
intentions threaten the national welfare. No organization 
of any kind should be permitted to develop, nor even to 
exist, which in political power or influence may be bigger 
than the government of the United States. There is need 
of understanding that there is no such thing as a Labor and 
Capital the other. It is a 


Production problem, in which we are all vitally and equal- 


problem—one distinet from 
ly concerned. 


“It is de- 


shall be 


that public sentiment 


essential 


DIAMOND STATE Fipre Co. 

veloped to the point where Government action at all times 
shall be based on the policy that what is good for busi- 
ness is without question good for the country at large. In 
the past, any proposal looking for the betterment of Amer- 
ican business unfortunately has often been interpreted as 
one which was probably bad for the welfare of the people 
as a whole. Unless we can remould this situation, the way 
of American industry in the critical days ahead will be 
made seriously diffieult and the whole economic fabric of 
the country will be seriously affeeted. Government policy 
affects transportation, corporation taxes, tariffs, and, in 
fact, it directly affects almost every kind of corporation 
activity, and these things all have a very close connection 
with our future national production. 
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“Let us strive toward the time when broader attitudes 
of mind shall 


man to man, brings 


make necessary fairer laws; when human 


conduet, 


about a sweeter understandinz 


of our true relations to one another; when we join hands 
as the arbiters of our own destiny and refuse to be part 
of the driven herd of circumstance. 

“I do not like to bid business men today to 


to’ anything. 


‘get back 
But we must revert somewhat to a renewal 
of the old pioneer spirit of human helpfulness if we are 
to relieve ourselves of the heavy pressure of the complex 
forces of massed humanity which we everyone feel today. 
We must hark back to the spirit of those days when men 
shouldered their full burdens as citizens—when they re- 
fused to say they had not the time to give to matters out- 
side of their own particular business concerns, when men 
recognized other responsibilities than those involved in 
dividual money 


in- 


making—if we are to see this country ten 


and twenty years hence a fit place for our children and our 


children’s children to live’in. These are the things we 


must give heed to if we wish to see America the kind of 


, 


country we all want America to be.’ 
The next speaker on the program was William B. Col- 
ver, of the Federal Trade Commission, who spoke on 
Labeling Knit Goods. 


Mr. Colver discussed his subject very thoroughly and was 
given 


careful attention by his hearers. Following are ex- 
tracts from his address: 

“The Federal Trade Commission is operating, insofar 

now as their contact with business such as yours is con- 


cerned, in the administration of a very simple and a very 


clear declaration of law. The law creating the Commission 


says ‘Unfair practices in competition in commerce are 


hereby declared unlawful,’ and that is all there is to the 


law. That is a declaration which cannot be offensive and 
That is a 


a declaration of independence and a bill of 


cannot be objectionable to American business. 
constitution, 
rights of American business. 


“As to labeling your knit goods—there came complaints 


from competitors, there came complaints from the consum- 
ing public and there came complaints from wholesale and 
retail 


merchants not against knit goods alone, but the 
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whole subject of labeling of représentation of goods, has 


become more and more a sore spot as people have had to 


pay more for their goods. As these prices have gone up 


by reason of the operation of war conditions and other 


conditions, the buying public has gotten sore on general 


principles, and the buying public is you and I and all the 


rest of us, everybody. 


“The Federal Trade Commission will not attempt and 
will not assume, 


unless you say so, to tell you how to label 


your goods. The Federal Trade Commission, insofar as 
it represents the public and business, is not concerned 
the labeling of the goods unless the labeling of the goods 


hurts the the 


publie of which the industry is an equal part. 


somebody in industry or in body of the 


“The Hosiery Industry were invited to state in writing, 
and then later to be present at a trade practice submittal. 
925 letters out; 25 
the the 


subject, industry 


were sent sived, and 


that 
4 members of the 


replies were rec 


on we asked confer 


day industry to on the 


and one 
look 
and 
We 


in attendanee at other trade practice 


were present 
We did 


practice submittal; 


other was represented by an attorney. not 


on that as a very successful trade 
it is the only time that it ever worked out that way. 
have had hundreds 
submittals. 

“There is some fear that in your own particular case 
a change of labeling would put you at a disadvantage as 


against the imported goods. I cannot see that. I cannot 
see why any rules of fair labeling and proper labeling 


which you may declare in your opinion to be fair to your- 


selves, to your competitors, to your eustomers and to the 
consuming public, should not be applied and must be ap- 
plied by the to the 


his goods as soon as they reach the channel of interstate 


Commission importers’ agents and to 


commeree. Of course it cannot be applied at the custom 
house, and of course it cannot be applied in the country 
of origin, but as soon as the goods leave the custom house 
they are 
to_the rules of business 


there cannot any 


and enter the channel of interstate commerce, 


certainly just as much amenable 


conduct as domestic made goods; be 


question about that. 
“So, then, if I have gotten the message to you at all, 
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Proctor & ScHwartz, Inc. 


time instead of making it necessary 
filed 
and deeide on complaint on its 
little 


much more helpful to 


I hope that 


to go on and m complaints as they are with 


the Commission one by one, 


own peculiar little ‘acts, 
I think it 


and another on its 


would be 


industry, if you would help yourselves clean house 


needs eleaning, and if it does not, get a bill 


e ho sé 
of health. 


mittal. Take 


Take another go at this trade practice sub- 


another go at the thing through a repre- 


sentative committee, through the officers of your asso- 


ciation or in some other way, and do the job all at once, 


because the law is there and the law says that if a com- 


plaint is made it must be examined, and if the practice 


complained against seems to be unfair and the public 


seems to be affected, then the complaint must issue.” 


The next address was by Ernest C. Hall, president of 


the Jobbers Association of Knit Goods Buyers who ap- 


peared as the spokesman of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods 


quotation from the constitution of 


Association. Mr. Hall opened his remarks with a 


the dry goods associa- 
tion, saying, “The objects of the association are to bring 


about more harmonious relations between the wholesalers 


themselves and also between the wholesalers and the manu- 


facturers with whom they deal.” In diseussing this ques- 
tion of 

Harmonious Relations 
Mr. Hall continued in part: 

“In the first place, it would seem as if the time had 
arrived when a contract between a buyer and seller should 
be a real contract, instead of merely a memorandum which 
stipulates that the seller will ship the goods ordered if it 
is profitable and convenient for him to do so, and if not 
that he will notify the buyer later on that the seller’s part 
of the contract cannot be fulfilled. The same memorandum 
stipulates that, irrespective of the fulfillment of the seller’s 
portion, the part of the eontraet relating to the accept- 
ance of merchandise by the buyer should be adhered to. 

“Tt is generally known by all concerned that this kind 
contract has no legal standing whatever, 


of a so-called 


and can be broken at will by either party. ~ It would there- 
fore seem that the Manufacturers’ Association and Buy- 
ers’ Organization should be able to agree on some simple 
form of contract which would be equitable to both parties. 


“Another thing that a great many jobbers object to 


This 
has worked a great hardship financially on jobbers that 
the 


is the constant shortening of terms by manufacturers. 


are Situated at any great distance from mills, as in 
many instances they have to pay for their goods long be- 
fore they get them. 

“Another condition that has done a great deal of harm 
to the business during the past few months is the fact that 
manufacturers have accepted bona fide orders and have 
shipped samples to the jobbers, who in turn have sent 
them on the road and sold, only to receive notice from the 
manufacturer from six to eight weeks afterward that they 
50 to 75 per cent of the order. 


will be able to fill only 


The jobber, after going to the expense of selling these 
goods, has to go to the additional expense of going to all 
of his eustomers and endeavoring to explain to them why 
they will not get the goods which they had ordered from 
him in good faith, and on which they had lost the op- 
portunity to purchase from other sources. 

“Another abuse that is brought to your attention is the 
practice of many manufacturers accepting an order with 
out reservation, and then six or eight months later, when 
the goods are shipped, filling same without regard to the 
specifications given when the order was placed. For _ in- 
stance, say a buyer places an order with a manufacturer 
amount of merchandise for future 


for a reasonable 


delivery, calling for packing in black boxes, with the job- 
bers’ bands and labels; he very often receives these goods 
packed in grey or red or some other color of boxes, with 
any old kind of label at all, and upon making a complaint 
to the manufacturer, receives a letter stating that if he 
does not want the merchandise, to kindly return it and he 
will get credit for same. This, of course, is of great as- 
sistance to a jobber situated one thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred miles away from the mill, and he is therefore forced 
to take the goods as they are or lose his business. Usually 


he makes the best of a bad bargain by putting the goods 


in stock, and resolving in his mind that he will buy no 


more goods from that manufacturer. 

“Tf the manufacturer was unable or did not wish to put 
up the goods in packing as specified, it would have been 
better to say so when he accepted the order. Many job- 
bers have a real grievance against manufacturers on this 
one subject, which is probably of a great deal more im- 
portance to the jobber than the manufacturer realizes. 
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“Another matter that has not given complete satisfac- 
tion to the wholesaler is the system of the allotment of a 
certain amount of merchandise. Theoretically this is a 
cood idea and may have worked out to the entire satis- 
faction of the manufacturer, but in many instances it has 
been far from satisfactory to the wholesaler who dis- 
tributes the goods. Where the allotment is fair and covers 
a reasonable amount of the mill’s output and the mer- 
chants’ requirements, there is not much eause for ecom- 
plaint, but when a mill makes an allotment of a small part 
of its output on November Ist at one price, another allot- 
ment on December Ist at a higher price, and a third allot- 
ment on January Ist at a still higher price, the entire 


quantity of the three allotments being less than 50 per 


cent of the mill production, there is a strong suspicion in 


R. Wuircoms, CHEMICAL ENGINEER AND GENERAL 


REPRESENTATIVE 


LEON 


FOR THE REFINITE CO. 


the minds of the wholesaler that the mill is taking an un- 
If it 


tomary buying and selling seasons which prevailed up to 


fair advantage. were possible to return to the cus- 


two or three years ago, a large part of the trouble would 


be eliminated, and it would be of great advantage to the 


wholesaler, and in the long run to the manufacturer as 


well. 

“In further connection with this we come to a matter 
which is of the greatest interest to every one here present. 
and that is the offer 
merchandise to the wholesaler for the Spring of 1921, The 


first of July would be even a better time than the first of 


proper time for manufacturers to 


June for the wholesaler to buy Spring goods, as before 


that time he should have cleaned up the goods on his 
shelves, or know what amount he would be carrying over. 
The manufaeturer in turn would have cleaned up this year’s 
business, and could make a more reasonable estimate as 
to his production and costs and conditions ef manufac- 


ture. As far as we ean find out, the jobbers are practica!- 


ly unanimous in this opinion.” 
The next speaker was T. L. 

Va., who spoke as the representative of the Southern 

Mr. Anderson sketched 


Anderson of Richmond, 


Wholesale Drygoods Association. 
the history of the Southern association briefly and then 
discussed some of the methods now in vogue among manu- 
facturers saying in part: 

“Tt appears that the jobber is required to shoulder the 
entire risk of price uncertainty, also to finance both the 
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You have eliminated prae- 
tically all discounts and greatly shortened your datings, 
also discontinued all freight allowances, except to certain 
favored markets, which is unjust to the remainder of us. 
You require us to buy our underwear and some lines of 
hosiery ten months before we need it; you require us to 
take in our goods six to eight months before we can ship 
to our customers; you require us to sign iron clad c¢on- 
tracts, with not one clause favorable to us, your datings 
are so short that frequently we have to pay for the mer- 
chandise before it is received. If there is an embargo on 
at the time you get our goods ready for shipment, we are 
required to lose the time the goods are held before they 
ean be shipped although they are bought f. 0. b. shipping 
point; this is not reasonable or just. You buy your sup- 
plies for a limited period, make up samples only, until 
you get the jobbers’ order for the merchandise. You are 
afraid to buy your supplies ten months in advance, but 


l 


you require the jobber to do it. When we sell our goods. 


for future delivery, we can not get our customers to sign 


a contract, and we know if the market breaks, our orders 


will be cancelled, 
“Some of you have become very careless about the in- 
we get lots of seconds for firsts; 


spection of vour voods;: 


AND P. D. JOHNSON OF THE BARBER- 


WILL B. 


ANDERSON 
COLEMAN Co. 
your packing is very poor; frequently the boxes fall apart 
before we can put the goods on our counters. Frequently 
no one would recognize the stock as being the same as 
samples from which they were bought. 
“I do not think there will be any precipitate break in 


prices, but feel sure the high water mark has been reach- 


ed and there should be a gradual recession. As long as 
the jobber was operating on an advancing market, he pros- 
pered, notwithstanding all the unusual exactions of the 
manufacturer, but conditions have changed. We are now 
experiencing a stagnant market. The consumer has buck- 
ed; high priced silk hosiery is no longer in great demand, 
even mercerized hosiery at present levels is dragging. I 
am sure that when the jobbers dispose of their present 
contracts for hosiery and underwear they will hesitate 
long before loading up again at this level.” 

President Johnston then introduced Frederick Mayer 


who spoke on “Responsibility for Production.” 


a enh ee 


rr certian 


mae 
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At the conclusion of Mr. Mayer’s address came the re- 
port of the committee on resolutions. This was followed 
by the report of the nominating committee when the fol- 
lowing officers were duly elected for the ensuing year: 

President, S. D. Bausher, Glorie Underwear Mill, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

First D. L. Galbraith, American Tex- 
files, Inc., Bay City, Mich. 

Second 
States Hosiery 

Board of 
Haneock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jos. 
Milwaukee Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; G. 
Berkshire Mills, Reading, Pa.; W. H. 


Alden Mills, New Orleans, La. 


Vice-President, 


Vice-President, Champe §S. Andrews, Cotton 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Park Moore, 
H. Zens, 


Oberlaender, 
MeLellan, 


directors for two years: W. 


Knitting 
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and by the use of thoroughly modern methods, are made 
even lighter at the center, for the use of machinery, than 
was the case of the narrow mills which were formerly used. 
“In the construction of mills for the manufacture of 
full-fashioned hosiery modern methods make it possible to 
construct these mills of sufficient width to take a double 
row of machines, which require an over-all width of eighty- 
five to ninety feet, and also make it possible to consider the 
placing of full-fashioned hosiery machinery on the fifth, 
sixth or seventh floors, as the occasion may require, with- 
out particular regard for the question of vibration. 
“There is nothing particularly complicated about the 
arrangement of departments in a knitting mill, and, given 
a complete new plant to consider, it becomes a very simple 


matter to arrange departments properly. 


Surpass CHemicaL Company, INc. 


Treasurer: Robert C. Blood, John Blood & Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Secretary: C. B. Carter. 
Thursday Morning Session. 
The first speaker at the Thursday morning session was 
Ww. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., who discussed 


Concrete Construction. 
Following are extracts 


Rose of the Chieago office of 


for Knit Goods Plants. from his 


remarks: 
“The last few years have shown a marked tendency to 


go to the use of reinforced concrete construction for knit 


more permanent con- 
insurance 


goods plants. The advantages are 


smaller maintenance charges, lower 
daylight, greater stiffness and rigidity, 
placing heavy 


There is 


struction, 
rates, increased 
which carries with it the possibilities of 
machinery and even a dye house on upper floors. 
also a marked tendency at the present time to go to the 
use of much wider buildings than were formerly thought 
possible. Modern kn ing mills constructed with 


widths of eighty-five, ninety and even one hundred feet, 


are 


“Most knit goods plants start manufacturing processes 
with the delivery of the yarn to the winding and knitting 
departments. In a few instances, which are, however, in 
the minority, knitting plants have their own yarn mills. 
In these cases, however, they are usually located in sepa- 
rate buildings and so the layout of the knitting mill in 
these cases becomes almost exactly the same kind of prob- 
lem as when the manufacturer buys his yarn. 

“The work of the average knitting mill leaves off when 
the finished goods are loaded out of the shipping room, 
it is easy to see that the arrangement of an 
ideal knitting plant would be one in which the yarn on 
receipt at the plant would be taken to the top floor for 
winding and knitting and then carried on through the 
subsequent processes, traveling down from floor to floor 
in its progress through the mill, and finally landing on the 
ground floor where finished goods, storage, packing and 


and therefore 


shipping could be located. 

“As the work of the dye house in the knitting mill usual- 
ly follows closely after the knitting processes and is fol- 
lowed by many finishing processes, it will be seen that 
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is properly constructed of reinforced concrete, this be- 


comes easily possible. 


“There are a few fundamental requirements for a dye 
ouse which are of the utmost importance. These can be 
riefly stated as good daylight, proper ventilation, good 
rainage and convenience of location to other departments. 

“The location of a dye house in its proper place in se- 
ence of operations, whether this be on the top floor or 
n next to the top floor, as the conditions may require, will 
iminate much unnecessary handling of the product and 
vill in praetieally all cases not only pay a large return 


Scorr & WiuiiAMs, Ine. 


on any investment required to get this location, but will 
also give many other advantages,” 

After taking up in detail the questions of light, venti- 
lation, drainage and drug storage, the speaker took up the 
subject of power and continued: 

“The use of long lines of shafting is now practically 
obsolete for knitting mills, and in most modern hosiery 
and underwear mills machines are driven in small groups 
by motors located on either floor or ceiling. Individual 
motor drives are being supplied to the larger machines, 
and in many eases to individual dyeing machines, all ap- 
parently with entirely satisfactory results, with the pos- 
sible exception of underwear knitting machinery of certain 
types, while we understand that better results have been 
found by driving in relatively small groups. 

“The past few years have shown great strides by the 
manufacturers of lighting requirement, such as_ shades, 
lamps and reflectors, and the average knitting mill, if it 
has not a modern lighting system, could well afford to eon- 
sider entirely going over and modernizing the lighting lay- 

uuts and equipment. Indirect lighting has been used to a 
great extent lately in hosiery mills, and a soft uniform 
light obtained by this method has proven very satisfactory. 
There remain, however, some departments where the ap- 
plication of this does not seem to give the most satisfactory 
results, such as in boiling rooms and some special depart- 
ments, 

“Tt is hardly necessary to speak here of the very great 
improvements which have been.made in all manufacturing 
plants in the way of provisions for the comfort and welfare 
of the employees. These take the form of lunch rooms, 
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he arrangement referred to will necessarily bring the 
dye house to or near the top of the mill; and if the mill 


ities, schools for the training of employees, ete., and while 
these offer no particularly difficult or technical problems 
for the designers of modern mills, they are features which 
must be kept in mind in order that proper space may be 
provided for these at the location where needed and where 
they will be conveniently located for use of the employees. 

“The question is usually raised as to whether the loca- 
tion of dye houses in the upper story of the plant will not 
greatly block the provision of a suitable supply of water 
for this department. This may be answered by saying that 
if this is the ease, it is.necessary to provide an enclosed 
tank located on the roof ‘of such a building, containing, 


as a rule, two storage tanks, one for hot water and one 


for cold. 


“Conerete construction makes it comparatively simple 
to carry these heavy loads at the roof level. The use of 
ample storage tanks at this point makes it possible to use 


very small pumps for keeping the water supplied to them; 


in many cases the city or plant pressure will keep these 


tanks filled through a relatively small line. Also in such 
cases a water heater located at a lower level in or near the 
power house may be utilized for providing a circulating 
storage tank is being continually recirculated through this 
heater, into which ull steam from the engines may be ex- 
hausted.” 

The next speaker on the program diseussed “Trade 
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rest rooms, hospitals, the best toilet and wash room facil- 


















































































THe Famous “FLATLOCK” MACHINE OF THE WILLOCOX 
Gisss Co. 


Mark Factors at Home and Abroad.” In discussing this 
subject F. H. Williams, vice-president of the Trade Mark 
Tit'e Co. had prepared a long and detailea address which 
was distributed in printed form by the National Association 
but which he did not deliver in full at the meeting. 

Mr. Williams was followed by Napoleon Hill of Chi- 
cago who took for his subject “The Ladder to Success” 
which was based on the Golden Rule philosophy which 
he has developed. 

The next speaker was H. S. Bartholomew of the Cooley 
& Marvin Company of Boston who spoke on 

A Cost Plan for Associations 
saying in part: 

“The establishment of a uniform cost accounting plan 
throughout an industry is one of the most vital problems 
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confronting any group or association of manufacturers 


engaged in producing similar products. An association is 
a splendid medium for drawing the attention of its mem- 


The 


individual! 


bers to the importance of ascertaining accurate costs. 


importanee to both the 


that 


subject is of so much 


manufacturer and entire industries uniform cost ae 


iave been adopted in a large number of 


eounting plons 


associations and it is rapidly becoming considered a regu- 


lar phase of association work. (See article in April Cor- 
TON, page 431.) 


“A eost 
both 


plan for an association must be adaptable to 


large and smal] manufacturers and to varying meth- 


ods and conditions of manufacture. The plan must be of 


such a type that it fits in with the manufacturing condi 


tions of a particular industry. In other words, the plan 


must be built to suit the methods of manufacture rather 


than have the methods of manufacture changed to conform 
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with the plan. The secret of developing a successful plan 


is to confine your methods to uniform fundamentals of 


eost accounting. 


plan also increases th efficieney of 


cost 


“A unitorn 


the industry as a whole. By comparing costs with each 
other each manufacturer ean discéove 
The 


facturer should not exchange ideas with another is rapidly 
After install 


r his own shorteomings 


and leaks. spirit of former years that each manu 


being sup rseded by a spirit ot cooperation. 


uniform. methods of figuring costs in various associa- 


ing 
tions I have been surprised at the frankness with whieh 
they have talked costs of material, labor, percentages of 
overhead expense on similar products. 

“In addition to economies in the individual plants from 
the use of the uniform plan, it also would be an eco¥omy 
to install a cost plan as an association, thus greatly de- 


creasing the expense to the individual manufacturer. For 


would be possible to divide your association 


example, it 
into the three or four principal groups of knit goods manu- 
factured, such as hosiery, underwear and sweaters. A 
general plan such as outlined in the foregoing could be 


devised for each group and the cost to each member greatly 
reduced. 

“The greatest 
been the lack of a proper system of control for coordinat- 


weakness, however, we have found has 


ing your detailed cost records with the general books of 
account their We have often 


found an elaborate scheme of detailed cost by which a sepa- 


so as to prove accuracy. 


rate cost was carefully developed for each style of hose, 
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underwear or sweaters manufactured, but no provisi 
made to make them a part of a general system which wou 
prove that all materials used, direct labor employed a 
all expense or burden, were actually absorbed into yo 


Thus, the most important step in cost aceumulati 


costs. 
was lacking, namely, a proof of results. 

“A system of cost controls should be established and 1 
cost by styles be made a part of it. 

“The object of such a system of controls is: 

“1. To establish a proof of the detailed costs by styl 


in their main factors of cost. 
“2. To carry a series of continuous inventory accoun 


of raw materials, work in process and finished stock, 
that a monthly balance sheet can be obtained with due 
lowance for fluctuations in inventory investments. 


“3. To actually apply against your sales a cost 


which is made a part of your books of account and 


sales 


makes it possible to obtain a monthly loss and gain state 


ment. 
“A feature of this system is the systematic arrangemen 


of the accounts. The accounts are first divided into thr 


main divisions under the captions of Assets, Liabilities 


Revenue and Expense. 
“The major divisions are again subdivided into gro 


B, C, D, ete. For convenience 1 


letters <A, 


outlining the system, each account can be symbolized, con 


denoted by 


bining the letter at the head of the column with the nun 


ber opposite the horizontal line it occupies, thus Al wou 
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be the symbol for Cash in Office account and likewise B2 


for Cotton Yarn account. 


“Under the caption of assets we.have the following 
groups: 
“A. Current 
“B. Inventory—ineluding raw materials, work in pro- 


cess and finished product accounts, 


arranged in the order of availability. 


“C. Investments—ineluding permanent and other in- 
vestments, including goodwill. 

“). ineluding 
notes paid in advance. 

“The second major section consists of the liability ac- 


Deferred- insurance and interest ol 


counts grouped as follows: 
“KE. Current—arranged in the order of priority. 
“F. Reserve 
and accounts to reflect all accruing expenses. 


consisting of reserves for depreciation 
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“G. Fixed—to include any bond or mortgage accounts, 
should they arise. 

“H. Capital—including surplus, profit and loss, divi- 
lends paid, and federal taxes. 

“In the third major section is included all the operating 
ceounts grouped in the order logically required to arrive 

the net profit or loss of the business over thirty days. 
[he captions are: J Sales, K Deductions from Sales, L 
ost of Sales, M Mill Burden, N Administrative, O Selling, 
nd P Other—Income and Charges. 

“The series of accounts J through O inelusive reflect 
e operations pertaining directly to the business of pro- 


icing hosiery. The P accounts pertain to the financing of 


SIGNODE SYSTEM. 
business and are extraneous to the purpose of the act- 
ual business of manufacturing the product. 


“The series of accounts J through L show the manu- 


° > . . ~ 
facturing profit, and the series of accounts J througn O 


show the operating profit.” 
The last speaker of the Thursday morning session was 
Holmes, who discussed 
Industrial Relations 


i orge EF. 


saying in part: 

“The fundamental principles necessary for harmonious 
industrial relations are identical with those that make for 
harmony in all other human relations—whether these rela- 
between man and his home, his associates at 
These relations may differ in 


tions exist 
work or his community. 
detail, but in each instance the basie principle of justice 
must be present. 

“What is meant when we speak of justice or injustice 
to our employees? Are we to judge every employer unjust 
to his employees if he has failed to bring about harmonious 
relations with them? Are we to say that all welfare work, 
bonus systems and profit-sharing plans that have been at- 
tempted and failed of their purposes have been the out 
come of injustice to the employees? 

“No! But unfortunately, we have measured it entirely 
by the motive behind the act rather than by the method 
of its applieation. We have assured ourselves that our 
motive was right and unselfish, and then we have gone 
Personally, I do not believe that the principle of 
In fact, I am of the opinion 


ahead. 
justice ends with the motive. 
that our motives can be thoroughly selfish and we can 
still be just. 

“Justice, in the general conception of the term is syn- 
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onymous with sentiment-—but—justice in modern industry 
is not sentiment; it is the application of common sense 
principles for the accomplishment of the greatest good. 
Welfare work, bonus systems, profit-sharing plans, and all 
such ideas are not unjust in the motive. Their injustiecc 
exists in their applieation—in the lack of psychological 
understanding of the mind of man, and the reflex action 
that is bound to come from the recipient of gifts not fully 
understood, 

“Until we have a full understanding we ean have no 
unity of purpose, and without a unity of purpose there 
can be neither true efficiency nor harmony. Industry to- 
day recognizes no such common purpose between employer 
and employee, except in isolated cases. It is the house 
itself that cannot stand. The employer 


divided against 


organizes into associations to protect himself from his 
employee, who has likewise joined a union to protect him 
self from his employer. They are competitors, not coopera- 


tors—two factions with the same objective fighting for 
advantage. 
“Frankly, I believe the employer is in the majority 
to blame for this condition, and that until he is willing to 
assume responsibility for the mental attitude to his em- 
ployees we will have no peace in industry. The employee 
is a human being just like the rest of us—the only differ- 
ence existing in the degree of intelligence. The same fun- 
damental ideas that have goaded us on in our progress are 
present in his mind also—differing again only in degrees 


degrees of definiteness. He wants food, shelter, clothing 
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and a little beside—just as you and I. He wants recogni- 

tion of his individuality, opportunity for growth, and’ a 

chance to express his individuality and realize his growth 

—Jjust as you and I. 

“Does this mean that because his fundamental desires 
are identical with ours that we are to elect him to our 
Board of Directors, share our profits with him and permit 
Hardly; I do not believe he is com- 
if he 


to manage our plant? 
petent to direct or manage the affairs of a plant 
were is it logical to suppose that he would still be an em- 
ployee? I do not believe he is entitled to a share in the 
profits—what risk has he assumed in the creation and de- 


velopment of the plant? But, I do believe he should be 


given all the opportunity for growth possible; and I do be- 


ome 5 wa pte 
fe an meettailie pt  ten —  e 


SA NES 
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lieve that he should be permitted to express himself and 
assume personal responsibility for his acts. 

“When he 
idea, his instinct of self-preservation asserts itself and he 
In the mass he feels the 


is approached individually with some new 
becomes suspicious of the intent. 
security of the herd and permits his mind to relax and re- 
ceive the views of others. 

“It is this herd instinct that supplies courage to the 
it is this herd instinet that we must 


mob or the army, and 


take advantage of and properly direct for creating com- 


pany interest. 

“T have seen the worst agitator in a plant, working 
under the stimulus of this herd instinct, change in a day 
from a most destructive element to the most constructive 
one anyone could ask for, merely through proper direction 
of his energy into a channel for building up instead of 
tearing down. 

“T have seen an entire department in a mill 
strike under the intimidation of an I. W. W. 


and have seen a committee elected by the balance of the em- 


go on 
disturber 


ployees go out to the homes of those workers and get them 
to return to work by explaining to them the truth of the 
situation. 

“T could name hundreds of other similar instances to 
substantiate my assertion that the employee will assume 
responsibility and play fair, if we will but give him the 
opportunity. 

“There are few manufacturers today who are not con- 
sidering some plan as a solution of their difficulties, but 
no matter what the nature of the plan is, they must at 
all times bear in mind that it is with what their employees 


may think and not what they think themselves that they 


have to deal. 

“No one plan will fit every condition. It is true that 
the human element in each instance has desires of a like 
nature, but the proper coordination of the human element 
in the individual plant to make for perfect cooperation re- 
quires a plan fitted to the needs of the situation and not 
one in which the needs are forced to conform with the 
plan. 

“Before deciding upon the adoption of any plan of 
this nature it would be well to take personal stock and I 
advise asking oneself: Am I a one-man organization man, 
or do I believe in the proper delegation of authority? If 
I could inject into every employee in my organization, the 
same amount of interest in its welfare that I feel, could 
we, working together, better conditions? Would I be will- 
ing to split 50-50 on any savings effected on the cost of 
production that was over and above past performances? 
If you can say yes to all three questions, I will say that 
you are ready to go.” 

At the Mr. 


invitation a number of questions were asked and a com- 


conelusion of Holmes’ address and at his 
paratively lengthy discussion followed from which we ex- 
following: 

What is your experience with the differ- 


tract the 

Mr, FELDEN: 
ence in the attitude between a male employee and a female 
employee? 

Mr. HoLMEs: 
instance. We put in a plan in a textile mill, a knit goods 
mill, with about a thousand employees, and fully 80% of 
We had one of the most 


We have had equal success in either 


them, I guess, were females. 
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unique situations in that plant, I believe, that ever existed 
They had an I. W. W. situation coming on and we we1 
really a little bravado in attempting to put the plan o: 
in the first instance, because five days after the plan was 
inaugurated in the plant, the entire district went on strik 
through this situation. The yarn mill in this plant mac 
an arbitrary demand, 45 workers in it, and the management 
simply could not make the grade on it and refused, an 
they struck. They were composed entirely of Italians, 
could not speak English at all, except one member wh. 
They struck 

this was five days after the plan had been presented to 


later proved to be a professional agitator. 


the employees,—we did not have a committee elected, none 
of our machinery was set up, and we could hardly expect 
the employees to have a full understanding in such a short 
space of time; however, we called a special meeting of 
their legislative body, only the workers, we did not have 
a foreman or superintendent or member of the management 
present; we told them exactly what had happened and put 
it up to them flat-footed to handle the proposition. The 
first man who got up to speak said he was in favor of 
firing the whole blank bunch—that is what he said, in one 
word, talking about the others; another man, a rather 
elderly man, who had been with the organization a good 
many years, got up and said “I do not believe we want 
to hurry on this proposition, I. think we aré making a 
grievous mistake, because these people do not understand 
English and the plan is young, and they undoubtedly have 
not got this idea clearly in their heads; why wouldn’t it be 
better for us to elect a committee here who can talk their 
language and speak English and will go to their homes, 
say tonight, and explain to them that we, the workers, are 
here to guarantee them a square deal, and see if we cannot 
get them to come back.” They elected their committee, 
and that night they went out and called at the homes of 
several workers, and every one came back to work the 
next morning, with the exception of the agitator, natural- 
ly. Now that is an ilustration of your female end. We 
had, as I say about 80% of females in that plant. 

We put it on in quite a number of plants, strictly male 
plants, where there were very few females, and we have 
had wonderful cooperation thr6éughout, all the way through. 
Of course, you can get your educational values across, and 
I do not think we should confine ourselves to simply a 
demarcation between male and female, because the biggest 
problem faced in any place is the problem of your capac- 
We put the 
plan on in a mill up in Connecticut where we had over 


ity to educate; that is your whole problem. 


60% Polish, and we had some problem to get it across, not 
that they objected to it, but there is always that litile latent 
suspicion that exists the minute anything is put at them. 
That was in the earlier days of our method of pres 1 

tion; today we do not present the plan, we have changed 
our entire method of procedure, in order to re.ieve our- 
selves to a certain extent, and in place of calling the em- 
ployees in a mass and giving them a definite plan all cut 
and dried that somebody else has worked out, we do not 
do that; it 
fore the’ actual plan is put across. 
advantage first of the natural tendency of humanity and 
appeal to their ecupidity; we talk money first and we (uid 
up a desire on their part, and naturally get our educational 


takes us in some instances four montlis be- 


In other words, we take 
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values across for inereased dividends. 


it pays real money, we show them the needs of the organ- 


ization and they themselves organize it. 


covered ? 
Mr. 
exactly as I meant it. 


FELDEN : 
I wanted to know how the appeal 
in the form of a bonus on earnings affected the female 
We find from 
our experience that men are more susceptible to a proposi- 
tion of that kind than women. 

Mr. HouMEs: 


as compared with the affect upon the male. 


Are you talking about an individual or 
a collective bonus? 
Mr. FEeLDen: 
Mr. Hotes: 


Well, a bonus paid to all employees. 

I want to draw a line between an indi- 
vidual and a collective bonus. 
at 


I was in a mill yesterday 


afternoon, Allentown, Penna., talking to the general 


PHILADELPHIA DryING MACHINERY (CO. 


superintendent of the mill, and he made the statement that 
he had put on a quality bonus; they are silk manufactur- 
ers, and he said he had increased his quality over 20%. 
That was individual, and he maintained that he had ae- 
complished everything with his bonus that we could have 
accomplished with our plan. We said to him “you have a 
certain process of manufacturing; you are paying that 
bonus to the weavers?” He said “absolutely.” “Are you 
paying it also to your dyers and your other workers?” 
He said “No, only to the weavers, they are the fellows 
that are interested.” Now he would pay a bonus to his 
weaver, and by the time that fellow turned out a perfect 
piece of goods and he got down to the dyer, the dyer 
spoils the job and he has paid his bonus but lost the bene- 
fit. 


collectively responsible for the entire process; it is a col 


Now we make the whole process or rather the people 


lective proposition and they all participate; in other words, 
We find that with 
the fema’es you can appeal to their emotions quicker than 


every worker becomes a participator. 


to their intelligence. 
— 


With a man, he says “what do I get 
out of i In presenting a plan before a body composed 
mostly of males, we will lay more :special emphasis on 
the practical side of it and they will accept it in that wav, 
while with a woman we will bring out the social poss‘bi'- 
ities, naturally the increased earnings, but she is more 


interested generally in harmony, in the spirit of the organ- 
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Then, after we have 
shown them that the proposition is on the square and that 


Was there some- 
thing in regard to that male or female that I have not 


Well, you did not answer the question 


and next year they are down to 50% 
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ization, in the get-together aspect; we find that is true. 
A MemBerR: Does your plan require an exact cost sys- 
tem, the elosing of the books monthly? 


Mr. Hotmes: Well, I 


ing you what has been done at other plants. 


san explain that better by tell- 
We 


monthly figures on your general cost; they are, as a gen- 


want 


eral rule, available; if not, we set them up for you, but 
after they have been up once, the machinery you carry 
on is infinitesimal. For instance, in one plant up in New 
England where they have over a thousand employees, a 
girl declares the dividend once a month, and I think it takes 
her something like two* hours to handle the whole prob- 
lem. We have set up a chart and it is based on points; 
we do not give any actual figures, you understand that; it 


is based entirely upon the relation of the several elements 


to the actual plant accomplishment. We do not go into 
profit-sharing. The psychology of profit sharing is, I 


think, all wrong. We will say you put in this plan of 
profit sharing; take out so much percent for overhead, 
so much for the sinking fund, ete., and the undivided net 
profits are split between the employers and the employees; 
If, at the end of the 
year, you have $50,000 to distribute in undivided profits, 
you eut it in two, $25,000 to the management, $25,000 to 
the employees. 


this was the plan adopted out here. 


I just want to stop right there and bring in a little 
thought. We will say that we have got just one lone 
agitator in the plant, just one; we have got one thousand 
employees, one lone agitator and nine hundred and ninety- 


nine other employees who love the management. We have 










































Rocers Firer Co. 
got ten members of our Board of Directors; this one lone 
agiiator, the minute that dividend is declared or that profit 
split is declared, gets up and says “Listen, fellows, I want 
to tell you something; I think they are slipping it over 
on us; there’s a thousand workers out here who are going 
to get $25,000, $25 a piece; there’s ten members of the 
Board of Directors that are going to get $25,000, $2,500 
a piece; how do they get that?” 

Now that is not the only aspeet of profit sharing. There 
is this aspect, that when everything is high, wide and hand- 
some, and you are getting nice profits, you can pay profits; 
the minute you commence to go down the other side, as 
some of us expect we are going to do in the near future, 
what are you going to say to Mr. Employee when those 
profits have heen. we will say 100% is our basis this year, 


or 25%; 


%; how are you 
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Poing to explain to him that it was not rotten management? 
If the 


pens to your raw material or anything alse comes about, 


bottom drops out of your product, something hap- 


how are you going to do that? And that is your problem 


finish. It is a problem of mind, of under- 
You 
every 
fully. 


CHAIR: 


start to 


from 
have got to sell yourself, and got 


foot oft 


standing. 


your ideas the way, and they have got 
understand 

THE Is it your idea to pay a bonus monthly? 
MR. 


dend Is 


HOLMES It is a dividend every month; the divi- 


distributed monthly, because to hold it over a 


longer period of time, we would lose the educational value 


In it. 


THe Cuatr: Do you recognize the employees in the 
management 


Mr. HOLMES 


run 


They have representation, yes; we have 


in the average plant; in the smaller 


We fit the plan to meet the 


four ional levels 


plants we only have three. 


needs of the plant, but there is nothing radical in the plan, 


out of the 


chief 


s all old stuff; it is simply a rounding pres 


ent organization. If you have got your executive 


and the next your foreman and the next is your, general 


employee, you are already organized dow in every in 


stance to vour general en ployee. We propose to organize 


know that that 


“You 


that 


eneral employee. In other words, | 


a man rather hard; he says are going 


general employee; what is going to do 


Now frankly, until you make up your 


your whole plant and be the leader 


ranization, somebody else is going to do 


f you do Absolutely you have got to make up 


purpose in that 


your mind that you must have a unity of 


. =4 . } lat ’ lorets ] < 
organization and ere must be a complete understanding. 


A Mi MBER: Is 
in “Man to Man, or the 
Mr. HouMes: 


differ very mue 


this the same system that is described 


"th 


Story of Industrial Democracy? 


Fundamentally yes, practically no; we 


Mr. Leiteh. 


him; in 


from I know him personally 


and | think a great deal of fact he and I spent 


a year and a half ago diseussing the 
rorees, We did 


agree with ¢ 


over a week together 


possibility of joining not do it for a great 


obvious reasons. I do not ‘rtain of his 


many 
think 


views; he-is entitled, of course, to his views, and | 


I am entitled to mine 1 believe this proposition should 


be a strict b isiness proposition, should be based on sound 
and 
taken advantage of 


A MEMBER 


economic facts that those economic facts should be 


for their educational value. 
On general principles, does not Leitch ad- 
vocate about the same thing, that is, the payment of divi- 


dends based on inereased production and _ profits, and 


representation ? 
Mr. HoOuMEs: 
theory we agree perfeetly ; 
Mr. 
he had a 


not seem [to 


Yes, but not on increased profits, In 
our plan differs materially from 
remember, 
Now it did 


levela or 


Leitch’s; he had three levels, if vou will 


cabinet. 
had 


that was something that the plant 


house and a senate and a 


matter whether a plant two 
three levels or six levels; 
had to meet. Now we have put on, as I say, fifty or sixty 
plans of this kind, and we have not-any two alike; no two 
plans will be identical. Any employer will tell you that 


his plant is different from everybody else’s, and it is, 
absolutely, and that plan must meet the needs of the situa- 
It is Just the same as if you today or any other 


that had 


tion. 


time had continued with the organization you 
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some 
little 


already put in and rounded it out. We may put in 


joint committee of foremen and workers to handle 


individual things or details. 
A MemsBer: MIs that the fundamental difference be- 
tween your plan and Leitch’s plan? 
Mr. HoumeEs: 


ference is that we lay stress upon the money -value of the 


That is one; the other fundamental dif- 


proposition and not so much upon the sentiment. In other 
words, | Mr. Leitch’s 


philosophy and ours is the fact that he is inclined to emo- 


believe the big difference between 


tion we are endeavoring to build this entirely upon reason. 
and I will tell you frankly that it is harder to sell it on 
a basis than it is on emotion. 

A Memper: Have 


how to keep your employees satisfied when this downward 


you made any ealeulations as to 


trend goes from 100% profit to 25% on the other side? 
Mr. Hotmes: The capacity for earning will still exist, 
because we are not dealing with the going wage, that is we 
are not dealing with wages at all, we are only dealing with 
increased earning’ possibilities on the cost of production. 
Now the competitive wage generally makes the going wage. 
Whatever competition you are up against on your wages 
We do that, that 


is a problem that will always fluctuate, and it is a problem 


makes the going wage. not deal with 


that you and your employees will take up together. How 


ever, the plan gives you this advantage; of course, it is a 
competitive advantage at the base and all the way through, 
because if you are paying a dividend of 10% to your em- 
plovees on actual increased aecomplishment and are re- 
ceiving a like amount of 10%, you have got the edge on 
your competitor of a full 20%; don’t you see that right 
bat? Now, if 


floods d 


off the the cost of living drops or the 


market beeomes with labor, or whatever the eon- 


is that commences to reduce wages in your com peti 


tor’s plant, you are simply going to reduce with him, you 


dition 


do that normally, but under this plan you have still got 


that edge over your competitor, and besides that you have 


a channel already created for a perfect understanding, 


and you have a spirit in your organization that has built 
up that belief in you that you are on the sqaure, some- 


thing the other fellow has not got. The minute he com 


to eut wages, the employees say he is putting it 


mences 
over on them. When you get to the point where you have 
got to eut wages, you have got a definite functioning body 
We had one plant in 


the 


with. 
half 


ployees voted voluntarily to go back to a 55 hour week to 


to go before and discuss it 


Massachusetts a month and a ago where em- 


increase production to earry them over a particular period 


when they needed more product. You cannot do that to- 


day—it cannot be done—in the average plant unless you 


have some way of hypnotizing the crowd; I don’t know 
any other way. 
A MEMBER: 


600 to 1,000 people or more; how about the applicability 


You have spoken of plants employing 


of your plan to small plants employing two or three hun- 

dred people? 
Mr. HouMEs: 

employees and it works out perfectly. 


make the plan meet the needs of the individual plant. 
we will have our president, that is our chief executive, our 


Oh, we have put it in plants with sixty 
As I said, we simply 
Now 


foreman’s body and our workman’s body, and then they 


may have one or maybe two joint committees, depending 
on the size of the plant, but those things are brought up 
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nd the workers vote on them and diseuss them; they have 
. full understanding of the whole thing; in fact the setting 
ip of the dividends is handled by a committee which sits 
in joint session with the management, so there is no sub- 
terfuge in it in any way, shape or manner; it has got to be 
n the square.” 

It was then voted not to read the reports of the secre- 
ary, the treasurer and the board of directors but to have 
these spread upon the record of the association and dis- 
tributed to the members, 

The 16th annual convention was then declared ad- 
0 irned. 


The Banquet. 


The final feature of the convention was the social oe- 











THe “UNIVERSAL” WINDER AND Its OPERATOR. 
casion, the annual banquet, which was held Thursday even- 

g at the Manufacturers’ Club. This was a very success- 
ful affair, the hall being well filled with diners. During 
the service of the dinner, orchestral and vocal musie was 
provided, and dinner courses were interspersed with the 
singing of popular songs by the diners. 

President T. H. Johnston was toastmaster of the oe 
casion. After the dinner had been finished, he called upon 
those present to give a silent toast to the late Perey C. 
Withers, past president of the association. 

A letter of regret was then read by President Johns- 
ton from Hon. J. Hampton Moore, Mayor of Philadelphia, 
who was supposed to have been the guest of honor at the 
banquet, stating that he had been ealled out of the city 
by a pressing engagement and therefore could not attend. 
Mr. Johnston then introduced Edward James Cattell, city 
statistician of Philadelphia, who, in his address, said that 
America has come out of every crisis without some of 
the things she doesn’t need. 

Mr. Cattell expressed it as his opinion that 95 per cent 
of the laboring people want to play straight, but that they 
think it a good, sportsmanlike thing to shirk. For in- 
stanee, if a man does less work in a plant, it will ne«cs- 
sarily mean that some other man will have to be put on 
the work being left undone by him, therefore he thinks he 
is doing his fellow-worker a kindness by not doing his 
hest. They must be taught that they are doing the wrong 
thing, said the speaker. The employers must go to them 
on the level, with open hands and not with clenched fists, 
he declared, men should be honest with themselves and 
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with others and must love work more than ever because its 
a sacred obligation. 

The next speaker was Past President Charles E. Leippe, 
of the Reading (Pa.) Knitting Mills. He paid an eloquent 
tribute to Retiring President Johnston, who has served the 
association as its head for two years. At the end of his 
speech Mr. Leippe, on behalf of the association, presented 
Mr. Johnston with a diamond ring, as a token of the ap- 
preciation of the association for his efforts and labors 
in its behalf. In accepting the token, Mr. Johnston stated 
that it had been a pleasure to work with the members of 
the association because of the cooperative efforts which 
had been put forth by them. 

The next speaker introduced was Hon. James M. Beck, 
who was formerly district attorney general in Philadelphia 
and later appointed assistant attorney general of the United 
States by President MeKinley. 

Mr. Beck took as the theme of his speech, “Work and 
Production.” He said that America is living for today 
only, and in this is her greatest strength and also her 
ereatest weakness. He denounced strikes as being deliber 
ate blows at the government. He said that one of the turn 
ing points in American democracy was when the railroads 


“ 


Unless you raise the wages of 


said to the government, 
labor, the railroads will stop with all attendant suffering 
and loss of life.”’ The passing of the Adamson law was a 


manifestation that where we supposed law was supreme, 














































































































































































R. & H. Cuemican Co. 


we had yielded to a group of men who were only a small 
fraction of the whole, that the ballot had been substituted 
by a power stronger than the ballot, a power that can take 
the country by the throat can be used at any time. The 
government, in that event, he continued, has been substi 
tuted by one of a small minority. Mr. Beck then read a 
i 


portion of Washington’s farewell address in which tte 


‘se * 


Father of his Country had stated that all obstructions 
to the execution of the laws, all combinations and asso 
ciations, under whatever plausible character with the real 
design to direct, control, counteract or awe the regular 
deliberation and action of the constituted authorities, are 
destructive * *.” The speaker stated that he thought that 
even though these words were written many years ago, 
they were never more pertinent or more pregnant with 
meaning than at the present time. 

The solution of the labor problem, said Mr. Beck, is to 


induce, the laboring man to raise his standard of political 
, 
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economy, which is at present wholly false. The laboring 
class must be shown that they are the chief sufferers from 
their own acts and that it is therefore to their personal in- 
terest that they abandon their present attempts at oligarchy. 
The laboring man must be taught that the processes of war 
have caused the defeat of the bounties of nature and made 
this land a place of seareity. If larger salaries were given, 
prices would consequently be much higher. Unless some- 
thing is done, emphasized the speaker, a panie will inevit- 
ably result and there will be experienced a time more un- 
bearable than ever before. 

Also, he continued, the employer must appeal to the 
nobler instincts of the working man. We have got to 
reach the soul of the working man. Let us commence with 
the child, teach him the fundamental principles of this 
great country and then hope for a better time in the next 
generation. 

“How many of you know what the word ‘America’ really 
stands for? It means ‘all conquering work.’ If we would 
only impress upon every one that work is the greatest 
thing in life. We are not going to gain anything by) 
sounding optimism. We must fight to a finish the problem 
of vindicating the integrity of the law. We must go back 
to the old methods of thrift.” 

Someone might ask that if we need to go back to the 
old methods and need so much rejuvenation, then why are 
we so great, the speaker continued. He then pointed out 
that, to a large extent, we have inherited our prosperity, 
despite our economic follies. Had we made our success 
and done it all by ourselves, he said, we might have cause 
for complacency, but such is not the case. 

“We must wake up,” he concluded, “husband our re- 
sources and bring the forces of production to stop the 
present strangulation of communities. We have the spirit 
of the Declaration and of the Constitution; the inspiration 
of great men. Let us take high resolve to do our best to 
eure the present evils and to restore in its potency the 
greatness of work.” 


The Machinery Exhibit. 


The Knitting Arts Exhibition was, as in the past two 
years, held in the Commercial Museum. Owing to the fact 
that practically every manufacturer of textile machinery is 
at the present time snowed under with orders—many be- 
ing sold up for two and three years—there was a notice- 
able decrease in the amount of machinery on display this 
year. Many of the machinery manufacturers felt that the 
press of orders would not allow of their bringing machines 
to the show and those machines which were on exhibit, it 
was stated, had nearly all been sold and were brought to 
the show before being shipped to the purchasers. How- 
ever, there was a goodly number of exhibitors, a large part 
of whom were displaying supplies and accessories. 

The decorations in the hall were especial'y notable this 
year and worthy of mention. Drapes of colored cloths and 
the national colors were in prom nence and an unusually 
individual exhibitors took eare to make 
The flat ceilings of last year had 
the side windows of the hall 


large number of 
their booths attractive. 
been raised and this, with 
being uncovered, allowed plenty of light and ventilation 
to get into the hall thus allowing the exhibits to be shown 
and seen to greater advantage. Nor could the criticism 
of last year concerning the de'ay in the preparation of 
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the booths and signs be repeated this year for there was 
nothing left by those in charge to deter the progress and 
success of the show from start to finish. 

Another commendable feature—a great improvement 
over the previous years—was the restaurant conducted in 
the hall. Palatable menus were served for luncheon and 
dinner throughout show week; the large number of ex- 
hibitors who ate at the hall instead of making the trip back 
It is hoped 
future 


to the city restaurants was evidence of this. 
that this continued in 
hibitions. 

THE NATIONAL BUNDLE Tyer Co., Blissfield, Mich., had 
on exhibit one of the “Saxmayer”’ bundle tyers manu- 
factured by this company. While this machine has 
been on the market for about two years, this was the first 
exhibit at a §extile show and the booth in which it was dis- 
played was a center of attraction from the beginning to 
the end of the show. The machine is made to tie any 
shape or form of package. The bundle to be tied is placed 
on th table of the machine, and moved over a trigger un- 
derneath which causes a larger overhead trigger to bring 
the string down from the spool. The bundle is pushed 
further and after it has passed the opening in the table 
of the machin» the larger trigger brings the thread down 
into the opening, where a bow-knot is securely tied. A 
feature of the machine is that the tension on the string 
can be so adjusted as to make as loose or as tight a fasten- 
ing as might Ke desired. Frank and Albert Saxton were 
in charge of the booth and they announce that plans are 
under way for the manufacture of other types of the? 
machine adaptable to other phases of the textile industry 
and to other general fields. 

C. B. Pauuus, 1516 68th Ave., Oak Lane, Philadelphia, 
There was no exhibit in this 


good work will be ex- 


was represented at the show. 
booth but the space was used as office quarters where knit- 
ters and other callers interested were given full informa- 
tion concerning the latch need!es and transfer points hand- 
Mr. Paulus was in attendance in 


led by this exhibitor. 
He was ably assisted in entertain- 


person during the show. 
ing callers at the booth by Miss M. E. Holzbauer. 

Tue Rerinite CoMPpANY, Omaha, Nebr., manufacturers 
of water softening apparatus, were among the exhibitors. 
It was contemplated having a working replica of their 
apparatus at the show, but the congestion on the railroads 
prevented this. Demonstration was made of their zeolite 
water softener and literature pertain’ng to their product 
and souvenirs were given out. The company was ably 
represented by J. B. Price, their New York manager, who 
was in charge of the display, and Leon Whitcomb, general 
representative, who explained to callers at this booth the 
advantages of the Refinite system. 

Tue AMERICAN LAUNDRY MaAcuHINERy Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, exhibited their we'l-known line of laundry machin- 


ery, and had quite a Jarge corps of representatives on hand 


who entertained callers at their display. A new feature 


in the exhibit of this company at this year’s show was 
the “American Cascade” mach'ne for the dyeing, degum- 
ming and bleaching of hosiery. Th's machine was ex- 
hibited this vear for the first time and attracted much at- 
tention. A feature of this machine is that it dyes the goods 
without roughening them; this is made possible by the 


Y-shaped partitions in which the hosiery is placed. 
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H. A. FLorsHerm. 
The standard overdriven extractor was also in the ex- 


hibit of this company. In this machine vibration is elim- 
inated by means of the swinging curb. A 30-inch under- 
driven centrifugal extractor was also being demonstrated. 
Also on exhibit was the knit fabrie calender for jersey 
cloth, bathing suits and underwear; this machine finishes 
and calenders these materials, and is equipped with a 44- 
inch automatic feeding device and adjustable spreader. 

This company was also showing their automatic under- 
weag press for sweaters, underwear and bathing suits, the 
rotary hosiery press, and the American underwear finish- 
ing press, used for finishing underwear after it is pressed 
flat and ready for boxing. The garment is laid fo'ded on 
the buck of this latter press just before boxing, then press- 
ed, this operation gives an extra fine finish to the goods. 
The machine may be used on flat knit goods and on one 
and one, two and two, and three and three knit goods. Geo. 
L. Wenzell, eastern sales specialty manager, was in charge 
of the exhibit. W. S. Taylor, general manager of the 
specialty department was present for a short time. Other 
representatives of the company at this booth were: C, A. 
Bowers, Philadelphia representative; J. P. MeCarthy, Chi- 
cago manager; G. H. Mayer, Geo. G. Rups, E. B. Stanley, 
T. D. Webb, vice-president; Felix Kalb, W. A. Seidler, 
lilbert Witters and L. F. Bowers. 

Tue WitpMAN MaANnuracturiInG Co., Norristown, Pa., 
had on display the following machines: one 16-inch, 8 
feed, stvle FBS-S, spring needle machine, 22 needles per 
inch, for flat goods; one 20-inch, 8 feed, style FBS-2, 10 
necdles per inch, bathing suit machine; one 18-inch, 12 feed, 
style PB, 12 needles per inch, machine. These machines 
are equipped with individual motor drives and Wildman 
stop motions. 

In the space of the Wildman company a'so the follow- 
ing: one 234-inch, style J8, necktie machine, equipped 
with Jacquard pattern drum for fancy pattern making; 
one 314-inch, 240 needle, half-hose rbber, style H1, with 
dogless attachment. 2-speed drive and stop motion; one 
314-ineh, style PT3, 240 needle, spring needle, half-hose 
machine; one 3%4-inch, style PH4, 260 needle, spring 
needle maehine. Also a 4-end varn stop motion on these 
machines. K. Howie, general manager of the company and 
in charge of the exhibit, and W. H. Allerton, were busy 
during show week greeting their many friends and demon- 
etrating their machines. Others in attendance at this space 
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were D. C. Bellis, F. H. Lockton and Lewis Custer. 

THE Evectro BLEACHING Gas Co., 18 East 41st St., 
New York City, displayed attractive samples of various 
bleached products, hosiery, underwear, thread, piece goods, 
embroidery, etc., from leading bleachers and manufacturers 
of hosiery and underwear, showing the excellent results 


, 


obtained from the use of “Liquid Chlorine” as a bleaching 
agent. Representatives of the company were at this booth 
answering questions which any bleachers brought in. J. B. 
Duggan, who has been with this company for many years, 
and who is well known among the mil! men of the South 
and in New England, his special territory, was in charge 
of the booth. W. A. Kennedy was an able assistant at 
this exhibit. Vice-President D. K. Bartlett was also a 
visitor during the week. 

Economy Bater Co., 512 Arch St., Philadelphia, were 
exhibiting their tubular goods press and also their waste 
press for hosiery. Representatives were in attendance. 

NATIONAL MARKING Macuine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were exhibiting an interesting line of machines for marking 
fabries and placing reinforcements and labe's on knitted 
materials. Among the machines on exhibit were: the Na- 
tional H5 marking machine, the Rose patch and label sew- 
ing machine, Model 4 carton marking machine, Sherwood 
knit goods marker. Also on display were woven . labels 
made on the Rose patch and label sew'ng machine. Horten 
Stanley, of the Philade!phia office, was in charge. Leonard 
Smith, secretary of the company, was also in attendance. 
Burt Sherwood and Arthur Rosenthal of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., were also in attendance. 

Witicox & Giess Sewina Macurine Co., 658 Broadway, 
New York, were showing their popular line of machinery, 
among which were the W. & G. automatie tension chain 
stiteh machines, high-speed lockstiteh machines, over lock 
machines and “Fiatlock” machines, all run at factory 
speeds. D. H. Bates, manager of the textile department 
of the company, was present welcoming calers at the 
exhibit and was aided by a splendid corps of ass’stants 
among whom were Chas. W. Dowd, C. F. Burgencr, N. S. 
Kellogg and Miss S. D. Singleton. 

THe ParAMouNT Hosiery Form Drytne Co., Hunter 
Bldg., Chicago. were on hand with a comp!ete line of “Para- 
mount” equipment. including the improved and practical 
types of forms and tables for the efficient and economical 
finishing of hosiery. Henry Pope, president of the company, 
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was a visitor at the show. Others in attendance from this 
Long, F. A. Lukin, L. H. 
O’ Connell, E. H. Perry, F. 


company were: T. K. sowling, 
Otto Siegel, de B. Biselx, = F’. 
A. Kennedy and Miss A. J. 


Stee, & Wire Propucts Co., Philadelphia, were show- 


Donnely. 


ing the Signode system of bale tying and box strapping, 
giving comparative costs of baling in the old box method 
This product is re- 


Alvin 


representative and is reporting a 


and with the Signode system of ties. 


ceiving a great demand from the textile industry. 


Lovingood is southern 
good business. Those at the booth of the company at the 
Leach of Boston, Harry C. Joseph, P. C. 
and E. R. 
manager of the Philadelphia office. 
TH! New 


in spaces 89 and 90. On exhibition was a working model, 


show were J. 


Livingston, C. B. Rohland, Andrews who is 


PERMUTIT COMPANY, York City, were located 
installations of the 
filter 
lor upward method of regeneration 
This 


tume at a 


an exact replica of large industrial 


clarifying filter, Permutit water softening with salt 


tank fully eq upped 


with salt recovery feature. regeneration method was 


exhibited for the first textile show and is noted 


for its simplicity and great saving in labor, wash water 


and salt. Manager of Sales A. T. Smith was in charge of 


the exhibition, being competently assisted by M. F. Corin, 


and D. J. Hess and W. L. 


Philadelphia manager, Lowrie, 


engineers, 


KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1420 North Front St.. 


Philadelphia, exhibited an extensive line of textile oils and 


chemicals ineluding: Hydroxy finishing oils for cotton, 


silk, wool and artificial silk: boil off oil for degumming 


silk, hosiery, cloves and prece Foods: Developene, a prod 
deal’ of 


hosiery and yarn dyers, a small quantity in the final finish 


uct which is creating a great interest among the 


turns a rusty black to a deep rich black. Kier oil, for re 


moving the natural oils and mineral oil spots from goods 


before bleaching and dyeing. Turkey red oils, 50 and 75 


per cent; wool scouring oils; formaldehyde, used extensive 


ly in the dyeing industry; salicylic acid, used to preserve 


the size; Kali chlorine neutralizer, which prevents tender 


bleached voods: acetate ot soda and a number ot other 


produets. 

a display of pharmaceutical prod 
Works of 
are the selling agents in 
The 


Davenport, secretary, and 


They also had quite 


ucts, manufactured by the Heyden Chemical 


Garfield, N. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 


J., for whom they 


display was in charge of S. G. 


James A, Branegan, president. 


Tue HeMPHILL ComMPANY, Pawtuacket, R. I., were show- 
ing five machines in their booths ineluding the following: 


new model spring beard, 240 needle, 34 inch diameter for 


ladies’ work; new model infants’ machine, 2% ineh di- 


ameter, 140 needle, for tipping heel and toe; misses’ 160 
needle, 3 inch diameter, footing-off machine; a 220 needle, 
half-hose combination, 31% inch diameter; and a 240 needle, 


3% inch, ladies’ combination machine, with new style web 


attachment. and 


M. L. 
Frost, Philadelphia manager, was in charge of the exhibit. 
Bean, Geo. MeDowell, 


John Lawson, president 


and take-up 


general manager, was a visitor during show week. 
Others in attendance were: Leon E. 
E. M. Gunning, H. E. Gosling and Frank D. Martinez. 

In connection with the Hemphill display was exhibited, 
for the first time, the Hineline stop motion, manufactured 
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by the Hineline Engineering Co., Providence, R. I. This 
is an electrical stop motion equipped with mercury cups 
and requires only one motion for setting. E. S. Hineline 
was supervising the exhibit, being assisted by P. T. Phil- 
lips. 

H. Brinton Co., 213 Race St., Philadelphia, were dem- 
onstrating three machines manufactured by them: 31 inch, 
220 needle, Model “C” knitter making half hose; 314 inch, 
220 needle, single feed ribber with selvage welt, two speed 
drive and dogless attachments making half hose tops; 1°4 
was in 


knitting machine. H. §S. Horrocks 


Morningstar and A. H. 


inch necktie 


charge of the exhibit, with R. J. 
Newell also in attendance. 


UNIVERSAL WinpInG Company, Boston, Mass, had in 


operation in their spaces two gangs of their No. 50 ma- 


chines, motor driven, using the new iype curved base 


cones, which elicited much attention and interest 
knitters. 
wound thereon from touehing the surface on which the cone 
Frank J. Quinn, 
Ar- 


also 


from the 


The new cone is so curved as to prevent the yarn 


is placed, thereby keeping the yarn clean. 
Philadelphia manager, was in charge of the exhibit. 
company was 
Miss Margaret 


thur I. Harvey, general agent of the 


present, as was F. H. Bishop, secretary. 


Crook demonstrated the machines, showing those visitors 


interested just how the winders are operated. 


Fisre Company, Leatheroid Sales Division, 


Philadelphia, had on exhibit an extensive line of Leatlr- 


ROGERS 


oid warehouse mill boxes, roving eans and general 


ears, 
mill receptacles, which are manufactured from Leatheroid, 
made solely by the Leatheroid division of the Rogers Fibre 
Co., Me. Paul B. 
this display, while “Sunny Jim” Nieukirk, thePhiladeiphi. 


Kennebunk, Eaton was in charge of 


manager, was an occasional visitor. 


Roesster & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL Co., 100 William 
St., New York City, had an instructive exhibit on the vari- 
ous textile products now being bleached by the mills in this 
country with peroxide. Among the processes explained dur- 
ing the show was the bleaching of cotton lines without pre- 
liminary boiling. Samples were shown of woolens and mix- 
tures of wool and cotton bleached with a new formula 
which eliminates scouring, thus increasing produciion and 
Milton Kutz, Philadelphia repre- 


D. Ainslee, bleaching expert 


cutting down the cost. 
sentative, was in charge. T. 
and superintendent of the bleaching station of the company 
at Perth Amboy, N. 


knitters the advantages of the company’s products. 


J., was also present, explaining to 
Others 
in attendance were: R. M. Levy, C. C. Rapp, €. J. Bowen, 
Carl Seilar, Geo. W. Kuchler, New York manager of the 
peroxide department, and Geo. Gilles. 
FLETCHER WORKS Schaum & 
Glenwood Ave. & Second St., Philadelphia, exhibited their 


(formerly Uhlinger), 


Type E, motor-driven extractor, which is regularly manu- 


factured in six sizes. Also a special underdriven, self- 


contained, 26 inch extractor which earries a normal load 


of 35 pounds and has proven a very efficient installation 


when used for “wet-outs,” ete. This company is also spee- 
ializing on their open top, electric, underdriven machine, 
coneerning which comprehensive date was fura@ished to 
Wm. Schaum, sales manager, 


visitors at their booth. C. 


was supervising the exhibit; A. J. Cady, eastern agent, 
and H. Morshead, southern representative, were also in 


attendance, greeting their many friends. 
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Hyatt Router Beartnc Co., New York City, had a 
very interesting and instructive display. On exhibit was 
a large model of Hyatt roller bearings in practical opera- 
Various 
types of transmission apparatus equipped with the Hyatt 


tion, showing just how this apparatus works. 


bearing was shown and their principal advantages illus- 
trated. A smaller bearing, encased in glass, was shown 
to demonstrate how small a quantity of oil is required to 
lubricate this type of bearing.’ A line shaft bearing was 
also on exhibit, demonstrating the durability of this prod- 
uct. W. L. Tliff, manager of the Philadelphia district, was 
in charge, and H. L. Littell, specialist in textile machinery, 
was also present. 

Morse Cuan Co., Ithaca, N. Y., had planned to in- 
clude in their exhibit a Morse rocker joint silent chain 
drive of two inch pitch by five inches wide. However, the 
apparatus was so large that it could not be shipped by 
express because of the embargo. On exhibit at the show 
was a spinning frame drive, in operation, demonstrating 
the fact that such a drive does not require much lubricant. 
There was also a motor stand for use in connection with 
Rodda, 


manager of the Philadelphia office of the company, was in 


line shaft drive on knitting machinery. M. H. 


charge of the booth; E. R. Morse, of the Baltimore office 
and H. E. 


in attendance. 


Matthews, from the Charlotte office, were also 


ToLuHuRst MACHINE Works, Troy, N. Y., had none of 
their extractors on display because the officials felt that 
the press of orders coming in at the plant was such that 
it would not be justice to customers awaiting orders to 
bring one of the machines down to exhibit. Therefore 

the spaces taken by the Tolhurst Works were used as 
reception quarters for the friends of the company. In 
addition, however, there was a miniature model of one of 
the standard self-balancing hydro-extractors, catalogs, 
photographs, literature, ete., fully descriptive of the prod- 
ucts of the company. R. K. Cheney and Wilmer C, Dutton 
were in attendance from this company. 

Surpass CHEMICAL Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y., were 
showing cotton underwear, in both garment and piece, and 
manufactured by leading underwear manufacturers of the 
country, on which the “Autogyp” process had been used. 
The exhibit included many popular brands of undergar- 
ments. The company states that instead of bleaching cot- 
ton and cotton goods, ete., the “Autogyp” process may be 
used, which, in addition to dyeing, removes specks, motes, 
leaf shives, ete., in the one operation, thus making bleach- 
ing unnecessary. Circulars and samples of cloth on which 
this method had been employed were given out, and de- 
tailed information was furnished visitors at the booth. 
H. B. Smith, president, and I. J. Smith, vice-president, 
were in attendance at this display. 

Proctor & Scuwartz, Inc., 6th St. and Tabor Road, 
Philadelphia, formerly the Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Co., featured in their display a working demonstration of 
the Proctor automatic boarding, drying and stripping ma- 
Models of 
Proctor dryers used in the manufacture of underwear were 
also shown. The design and construction of these dryers 
It is said they: 


chine for ladies’ hose and men’s half-hose. 


embody simplicity, strength and rigidity. 
are well fitted to withstand the wear and tear of heat, 
moisture, time and usage. Charles T. Griffith, of the 
hosiery dryer department, was in charge of the display. 
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Fred Klenk, Chas. Sehwartz, III, Charles S. Tiers and 
Paul G. Kent were also in attendance. 

Merrow Macuine Co., Hartford, Conn., manufactur- 
ers of the Merrow high speed overseaming, overedging 
and shell stiteh machines, exhibited various models of 
their standard machines in operation. Among these were 
the following: Style 60S, for welting the tops of ladies’ 
hose; style 60ND, for mock fashioned and for clocking 
half-hose; style 60D, for seaming ladies’ garments; style 
60JD flat seam work; style 22FJ, for ornate shell stitch on 
sweater finishing work; style 60ADSS, for seaming selvage 
edge on sweaters. They were also demonstrating their 
style 60BD, for cut work on sweaters, borders and sleeves; 
style 60ED, for euff finishing on underwear work; and 
style 60HD, for hemming. E. H. Allen, manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the company, was in charge of the 
exhibit. J. B. Tolan and W. J. 


among the mill men, were also at this booth, demonstrat- 


Longley, well known 


ing the machines. 

DIAMOND Stare Fispre Company, Bridgeport, Pa., 
were showing fiber receptacles, mill baskets, trucks, bar- 
rels, roving cans, waste baskets and boxes. They also had 
a display board showing gears, bobbin heads, ete., manu- 
factured by them. A new feature of this exhibit was a 
carrying board for hosiery, made of fibrous material, which 
should find extensive use in hosiery knitting mills. “In 
charge of this display was D. M. Feldman, district man- 
ager. L. J. Kiernan, general representative, C. H. Pressel 
and Mr. Elsenhan were also jn attendance. W. A. Adams, 
Jr., of the home office, was a visitor for a few days. 

WeEsTINGHOUSE LAMP ComPpaANy, 165 Broadway, New 
York City, with branch offices and warehouses throughout 
the country, were demonstrating the high efficiency value 
of Westinghouse Mazda lamps. Their booth was attrac- 
tively decorated and callers were supplied with literature 
descriptive of Westinghouse lamps and the works of the 
company. 

THe ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Reading, Pa., dis 
played a very attractive line of direct, chrome and acid 
colors dyed on silk, wool and cotton fabrics. Several rep- 
resentatives of the company were present at this booth to 
talk dyes to visitors, among these were H. E. 
Winfield S. Keek, Howard Faust, S. L. 
N. S. and C. Seott Althouse. 


Queran, 


sellemere and 


THe BrapLey STENCIL Macuine Co., and their eastern 
Decker, 15 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, demonstrated and exhibited the latest new 


distributor, George C. 


model visible eutting stencil machines, stencil filing eab- 
inets, fountain stencil brushes, waterproof stencil ink and 
oiled stencil paper. These materials are in much use and 
demand by manufacturers and shippers of the country. 

H. A. Fuorsuerm, general sales manager for the Gray 
Manufacturing Co., Arlington Cotton Mills, Parkdale 
Mills, Ine., Arrow Mills, Ine., Myrtle Mills, Inc., and the 
Flint Manufacturing Co., retained his usual space at the 
show where the many friends and customers of these 
mills were greeted. Mr. Florsheim was at the exhibition in 
person, as well as his sales representatives, H. D. Skinner 
and John Stringer, J. H. Separk, treasurer, and J. L. 
Gray, general manager of the mills which Mr. Florsheim 
represents, were also at the show for a portion of the 
week, 
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PreEcH Sons & Puriuurps Co., Camden, N. J., had spaces 
219 and 226 prepared as reception quarters where they 
take 


Quite a number of varn users 


received users of mercerized yarns who desired to 


any matter up with them. 
were visitors at these booths during show week. In at- 
tendance from the company were Charles B. Phillips, H. 
S. Peech and George C. Turner. 


Cs MF«. Bush 
N. Y., manufacturers of temperature indicating, recording 


TAGLIABUE Co., Terminal, Brooklyn, 


and controlling devices for the textile industry, had an in- 


teresting display at the show. Their exhibit included the 


well known line of Tag temperature and pressure con- 


trollers for regulating the steam to dyeing or tinting ma- 
chines, scouring or degreasing machines, drying chambers, 
bleaching machines, washing machines, drying forms and 
hot plate pressers. Another interesting feature was a 
combination time and temperature controller which auto- 
matically regulates both the period of time and degrees of 
temperature gradually, which is an essential factor in the 
underwear and cotton piece 


bleaching and dyeing of 


Victor Wichum 
Traudt, 


was in charge of the exhibit, be- 


foods. 


ing assisted by A. Jr., sales engineer. 


Philadel- 


“Paradox” 


LinK-Betr Company, Hunting Park Ave., 


phia, had on display what they eall their 


which they have been featuring at their exhibits for some 
This consists of a number of chain drives placed 
views the: 


time. 


behind a revolving disk. When an onlooker 


chains through the disk, he sees the chains entering and 
leaving the gears at an apparently slow speed, although the 
drives are operated at factory speeds, and thus sees the 
rolling motion in which the chain operates. This feature 


alone attracted much interest. There was also on dis- 


play at this exhibit a spinning frame head driven by a 
This 


found extensive use in the mills of the South. 


5-hp. motor, with chain drive, on 9-inch centers. 
drive has 
This 


large number of applications of their chain drives in tex- 


company also had a stereomotorgraph showing a 
tile plants and also showing views of the four plants of 
the company, in addition giving data on the manufacture 
and Link-Belt Lawrence Spillan, 
salesman for the company, was in charge of the exhibit. 
G. H. Burkholder and H. D. Mitchell were also at this 
booth Mr. chain 
drive information to those visitors interested. 

ATLANTIC DyesTtuFF COMPANY, with main offices at 88 
Ames 


line of materials dyed with their products. 


operation of chains. 


assisting Spillan in giving complete 


Boston, were showing a comprehensive 
There 


Building, 
were on 
display different popular brands of hosiery on which At- 
lantic dyes had been used. This company was also show- 
ing copies of their new book “Atlantic Blacks” which has 
Lever, Philadel- 
phia manager, was in charge of the booth. Others in at- 
Walker, manager of the Charlotte 
Chas H,. Stone, 


received much favorable comment. Ben 


tendance were R. J. 
office, and A. C, Burrage, Jr., of Boston. 
vice-president of the company, was in personal attend- 
ance for one day. 

KAauMAGRAPH Company, 209 W. 38th St., New York 
City, had an exhibit which brought out good inquiries and 
some orders at the They were exhibiting their 
burglar-proof trademark transfers for hosiery and under- 
These transfers, which 


show. 


wear and other textile materials. 
are made in both the sheet and roll forms, were shown in 
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all colors including gold and silver. Samples of some 
leading hosiery and underwear manufacturers’ products, 
which had been stamped with Kaumagraph dry transfers, 
were on exhibit. W. F. Clowes, manager of the leather 
division of the company, was in charge of this display. 
Barser-CotMan Company, Rockford, Ill., manufaetur- 
ers of warp-tying and drawing-in machines and land knot- 
ters, were represented at the show. Barber hand knotters, 
were on exhibit and those in charge of the booth were 
kept busy showing interested callers the adaptability of 
hand knotters for use in tying almost any kind of yarn; 
how increased production per operator and uniform knots 
and ends can be secured by their use; that they eliminate 
trouble in after proecesses—weaving and knitting, ete.,- 
as knots tied by this method pass easily through the 
The men who did this demonstrating and explain- 
Will B. and P. D. of the 
30ston office. 
PHILADELPHIA 


needles, 


ing were Anderson Johnson 


Phila- 


finishing 


Drying MAcHINERY COMPANY; 
dyeing, drying and 
textile 
showing two the “Hurricane” 


constructed dryers; one of these was an automatic looping 


manufacturers of 
for the 


delphia, 


machinery, presses, ete., industry, were 


working models of steel 
and drying machine for use on underwear, toweling, piece 
goods, silks, plushes, ete.; the other was a truck type 
dryer for all kinds of skein yarns, tape, braid, etc. W. W. 
Sibson, secretary and treasurer of the company, was in 
Others present were C. H. Reumann, 
Smith, the 


personal attendance. 
H. O. Kaufmann, Howard Morshead and E. L. 
Boston representative. 

Acme Stee, Goops Company, 2840 Archer Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., presented an interesting exhibit of nail-less 
steel strappings for cases, fiber containers, bales and paper 
packages. Samples of cold rolled bale ties were also 
shown. A display board with parts and a number of items 
made by this company was also ineluded in this exhibit, 
which was in charge of C. J. Bruneel of the Philadelphia 
office, 512 Arch Street, who was demonstrating the spee- 
ialties of this company. J. R. Regnas & Co., 10 Tift St., 
Atlanta, are the southern representatives. 

Scorr & Wituiams, Inc., 366 Broadway, New York 
City, made an exhibit of their system of hosiery machines 
: A feature of their display 
this year, which consisted of 14 machines, was a model 
K machine fitted with a new type sinker which permits the 
making of a much more elastic and wider welt than hereto- 
This new device will also make a smoother fabrie 
In addition to their 


of various types and gauges. 


fore. 
than has been obtainable in the past. 
hosiery machines, this company exhibited their plain and 
automatie ribbed body machines for making fine gauge 
underwear fabric. A number of representatives of the 


eompany were present demonstrating this equipment. 





The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Manchester, Conn., 
is sending out a 50-page booklet on “Clutches as Applied 


to Machine Building.” The purpose of this book is to 
outline recent achievements of the Johnson friction clutch 
in the field of machine designing and to present to the 
builder of every type of machine some of the successful 
applications in his own particular line. In it are shown 
illustrations of various installations of this cluteh on differ- 


ent kinds of machinery. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


The latter part of May found the knit goods trade in 
e trough of a billowy sea, battered from one direction by 
waves of sentiment for deflation of values; from another, 

a strong current of agitation for inflation of primary 
ost. John Wanamaker jnaugurated the 20 per cent price 
reduction movement. The walking delegate is fomenting 
lemands for 20 per cent wage increases. At present writ- 

¢ it appears that if there is to be deflation it will be 
srought about only by restricting the employment of help 

the bare needs of manufacturers in meeting the require- 
nents of their eustomers. 

It is undeniable that the market was given a jolt with 

e recent department store announcements of price re- 
luctions all along the line. The climax came in the 20 
per cent slice from prices in the John Wanamaker stores, 
which are eredited with having conducted a most clever 
idvertising campaign. A part of the public was first 
stampeded into buying by a Brooklyn store which an- 
nouneed that it was “cooperating with the flying squad 
if the department of justice for bringing prices down.” 
Stores in Manhattan were quick to follow with special 
sales, and finally came the coup of the Wanamaker stores. 

While Wanamaker has brought about a flood of buy- 
ing, the stores’ policy has had a deterrent influence on the 
smaller retailers and jobbers as well. 

With the exception of sporadic buying in very small 
quantity and heavy duplicate business in several well 
known branded lines of hosiery that are widely advertised, 
transactions by jobbers in knit goods are confined to 
very light purchases, and several of the larger commussion 
houses which hitherto would not think of selling less that 
case lots have accommodated customers with a few dozens. 

A Centr..] West jobber last week needed underwear for 
filling in assortments and took a total of 1£ dozens ecov- 
ering two numbers. A Middle States jobbing establish- 
ment ranking among the larger of its class bought 35 
dozens of a cotton stocking at $3.50 a dozen, which was 


25 eents under the price of most mills for precisely the 
same type of stocking. Neither of these houses ordinarily 
would order less than five to ten cases for piecing out 
between seasons, 

With some jobbers buying on a retail scale, several 
ot the larger establishments are operating on an approxi- 
mately normal level as to certain types of hosiery. A 
line of women’s shaped seamless mercerized stockings sell- 
ing around $8 to $9 is being taken at a rate that justifies 
the assumption the consumer will pay the price for want- 
ed goods. A seller shows duplicate orders from one job- 
ber for 90 cases, and even a jobber in New York, where 
dullness is more pronounced than anywhere else, had the 
courage to place a repeat order for 25 cases. These several 
orders called for mercerized and lisle, all shaped without 
the seam. 

While silk hosiery as it has been commonly understood 
is draggy, silks in heather mix are commanding consider- 
able attention, at $27 a dozen for one line and $30 for an- 
other, these prices being named to jobbers. Both numbers 
are being taken in comparatively large quantity. They 
extensively» advertised over the name of the mill. 

In contrast with operations in the mercerized and silks 


referred to, unbranded lines of women’s mercerized hos- 
iery offered at $6.50 proved no more attractive than at 
$7.50, the quotation based on production value. One line 
of branded mercerized has been taken off the market en- 
tirely and is not to be offered again until the market either 
has righted itself or has gone to smash. Mercerized hos- 
iery simply cannot be sold at a profit at prices satisfac- 
tory to jobbers, it is stated by persons who have tried to 
tempt them into buying. So long as mereerized yarn con- 
tinues to command prevailing prices, it is held, it were 
better to hold the manufactured goods than let them go at 
a sacrifice and have the market congested later. 

An establishment operating on a commission basis is 
centering attention on a line of ladies 220 needle mock 
seam stockings made from finely finished combed varn, and 
selling to jobbers at $3.50, which is regarded low. The 
house is depending on systematized cireularizing of the 
wholesale trade, having ealled in its several salesmen. 

While a line of 144 needle half hose, selling quite re- 
cently at $1.65 has been advanced to $1.75, quotations 
from two mills are lower on other numbers. One manufac- 
turer offered misses 28 ounce ribs at $2.35, a drop of 
15 cents, and another named $1.75 for 176 needle half 
hose, for which the mill had been getting $1.85. 

There have been no such spectacular recessions in cot- 
ton hosiery as seem to have been looked for by jobbers. 
Silks may be expected to show marked declines. A New 
York house quite recently quoted $12 for a 10-thread 20 
inch boot, the goods being in stock. To meet this in part, 
a Pennsylvania mill quoted $12.75 for 10-thread 16-inch 
boot for nearby delivery, to be made up as sold. 

A branded mock seam silk stocking distributed by a 
well known New York selling agency has been marked $16, 
this being about 15 per cent under the price named at 
the recent advance. A similar reduction in the artificial 
silk lines of the same establishment has been announced 
in a letter to the trade. 

Price reductions are of little mément to the average 
jobber, and several sellers attempting to emulate the Wana- 
maker stores have found the result directly the reverse of 
what was contemplated. Jobbers will not buy, except to 
fill in assortments, for immediate delivery. The Federal 
Reserve Banks have virtually told them they cannot borrow 
through regular banking channels for adding to their 
stocks. Their maturing obligations necessitate the con- 
version of merchandise into cash. Their reports to banks 
are to the effect that “demand is slackening in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices.” As illustrating the changed atti- 
tude, a jobber who during the last week in April was in 
the market for a total of 35,000 dozens of misses’ coarse 
ribs and low end half hose, during the second week in 
May recalled the: commission which he had given to an 
agent to obtain the goods. In the meantime the John 
Wanamaker stores had produced the trade sensation of the 
vear in the 20-per-cent-off announcement. 

Wanamaker buyers, in the second week of the price- 
smash sale, were in the market for several numbers of hos- 
iery, but they wanted a recession commensurate with that 
which, it is represented, is in effect in the Wanamaker 
stores. Furthermore, they wanted delivery within 24 hours. 


Shona: laren 
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Several mill sales managers who were approached by one 
of the Wanamaker buyers declined to entertain his pro- 
posals either as to price or d livery, and referred him 
to jobbers who were known to be holding stocks specula- 
tively. 

It is suspected the department stores which have under- 
taken to deflate values will try to force concessions from 
manufacturers, for getting a maximum of glory out of 
their advertising 


As mill 


coming to 


campaigns. 


from this latest market jolt they 


Wanamaker 


men recover 
coup as not an 
ridding the 


mills 


are look on the 


unmixed evil. The extraordinary sales are 


market of accumulations, and meanwhile scattered 
are laying off help, so that it would seem that by the time 
jobbers are ready to operate, wanted merchandise will 
not be hold for 
that time, rather than make sacrifices now, an opportun- 


ity to than 
The deadlock, with price the bone of contention, ap- 


plentiful, affording manufacturers who 


eome out more whole. 


parently is working toward a searcity of merchandise at 


a time when distributors will want it. Their apathy, if 


continued very mueh longer, is certain to result in a 


radical curtailment of production. In the cireumstanees, 


held, it maintained. 


that mill prices be 
little if 


lemoralization in 


it 1s were better 


would mean anything to 


lead to 


Sacrificés at the mill 


the consumer, and would only 


the industry. 


ageney selling the pro- 


A prominent New York mill 


number of manufacturers, announced reduc- 


duction of a 


tions in the second 50 a dozen in three 


week in May of $2.! 


lines selling respectively at $11.5 and 


hosiery 


$18.50; a reduction of $1.50 a dozen on 


selling at 


numbers, and $3.50 on a line 
enclosing the new price schedule said: 

effective from May 1, and all unde- 
date filled at 


Furthermore, in pro- 


to the trade 
‘Th S 


orders 


priees are 


livered will from that inelusive be 


order to 


the above (new) prices. 


tect you against loss on goods which you may have in stock 


you credit memoranda amounting to 


Sé nd 
15 per cent of any goods you have in stock, with the dis- 
will not be paid bv 


deduet 


tinet understand that this eredit 


the seller in eash, but the seller will from each 


future invoice a pereentum of the amount of the invoice 


until the eredit issued has been used up. Shonld vyo'1r 


same 
benefit 


to the 
full 


the seller in the future amount 
March April 


three months.” 


business with 


as it did in and you will get 


of this eredit in 
Hundreds of 


thrown 


thousands of dollars worth of silk hos- 


will be back 


iery mills unless manufacturers 
take flood 


of which reached mills, mill agents and commission houses 


upon 


a firm stand against arbitrary cancellations. a 


during the second and third weeks in May. 

Some of the cancellations are from such a source that 
the trade is inelined to suspect the situation with a num- 
ber of jobbers impels them to take desperate means for 
relief from obligations. Supporting this view are re- 
quests from several large establishments for extensions of 
their accounts. One, rated by a reporting ageney at be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000, in Class 1, writes for per- 
mission to defer payment of a $23,000 account. 

There has been no speculation or allegation of specu- 
lation among manufacturers; therefor there can be no 


violation of any law of reason or ethics if they hold for 
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prices that will yield a fair return on investment and hig 
cost of labor and material. It is the prevailing opinio 
that it will be well enough to wait for the happenings tha 
will foree manufacturers to assume all the burden in tl 


process of deflation. 
The Federal 


out speculation for the relief of legitimate industry an 
mue 


Reserve Board, in its efforts to squeez 
commerce, assumes there will be no “smash.” As 
firmness among manufacturers as is shown by the Federal! 
Board will help to avert it. Acceptance of cancellation 
would hasten it. 

It is a question among many manufacturers whethe1 
the policy of the Federal Reserve Board if persisted in 
will not precipitate the very thing it seeks to-avert. On 
large operator who was asked for his opinion said: “1 
feel that the Board’s contraction of credit is productive 
of widespread pessimism, which, if continued, will lead 
to stagnation and a slowing down in industry and com 
merece heading us toward panic.” 

The 
cheek 
eredit for strictly legitimate purposes. 
ever, that it is not so easy to differentiate as the Board 


Federal Reserve Board, of course, aims only to 


speculation through loans, in order to conserve 


It is shown, how 


assumes. For example, there is the case of a hosiery com 


pany owning 55,000 pounds of raw silk, bought at $14.50 


a pound in a purely legitimate way. Silk, at this writing, 


is quoted around $10.00. To hold the silk until it ean be 


fed out as the market will absorb it necessitates the re 


newal of a very large loan, whieh, the holder is advised, 


he sells, to meet his obligations, 


Is the eredit situa 


permitted. If 
loss of $245,000. 


eannot be 
take a flat 
that 
forced to the wall? If it is, 
only safe course for the average mil! is to complete orders 
on the books and clamp the lid on operations. 

With the threatened 
holder of silk, manufa@turers would not be inclined to risk 
cover commitments to their 
the 


notwithstanding every man 


he will 


tion so serious persons in such a plight are to be 


manufacturers say, the 


financial embarrassment of the 
contracts for yarns except to 
Viewed 


gradual 


trade. from almost any angle, outlook is 


for a slowing down 


work can have it, at the highest 


banks are bulging with {* 


and who wants 


woman 
wages ever paid, and savings 
hoardings of the thrifty. 
Underwear prices are holding firm in probably the 
fifteen 


fast as shipments can be made, notwith 


dullest market in months. Heavy weights are be- 
ing taken in as 
standing the financial stress. Jobbers in several instances 
are asking for extended dating and not a few are in re- 
bellion against paying invoices in advance of receipt of 
bill of lading, delayed by the 
refusal of railroads to accept merchandise. 


Case lots of winter underwear are being taken at last 


widespread embargo and 


previous prices, a number of jobbers finding it necessary 
to fill in thus early, an.indication of fairly good distri- 
bution among retailers. 

Manufacturers of heavy weights—many of them—are 
from six to eight weeks behind their preconceived plan for 
selling for the first and second quarters of the year, and 
therefor, with jobbers accepting and eager for deliveries, 
mills are comfortably situated. From the mill standpoint, 
duplicate orders can be deferred for some weeks without 
any disturbance of manufacturers’ plans. The trouble that 
is most feared is looked for in forced closing down of 
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lls in the determination to no longer yield to demands 
r inereased wages. There is practiéilly no buying of 
er spring or fall underwear, all interests apparently 
wing very close to the line of their requirements. 
Much of the underwear for next winter having passed 
the ownership of second and third hands, no decline 
yrices to the consumer can be looked for except it be 
the expense of distributors who might be compelled to 
in line with the price-reduction campaigns of depart- 
stores. 
Looking almost a year into the future, it seems a ques- 
i whether underwear for next spring and summer will 
w any price lessening. Two-season mills, most of whieh 
are well engaged on fall orders, will discourage the 
ing of spring prices until the middle of July or the be- 
ning of August, and it is feared that developments in 
next six or eight weeks cannot be such as would justi- 
mills going on the market. Unless the jobbing trade 
ws a changed attitude, it is understood, manufacturers 
be inelined to defer the spring opening until even 
er than August 1st or sell in very moderate quantity 
ler iron-elad contracts for practically jmmediate deliv- 


Jobbers as a class favor a late opening, and they ex- 
to operate very conservatively at the start. Basing 
caleulation on experience in relation to high prices, an 
ecutive of a leading mill making high grade underwear 
timates that if buying be restricted to a level consistent 
th the views of the mill’s jobber patrons, it may be 

ecessary to reduce output about one-third. 

As the forms elose on this section of the issue, a re- 
rt comes by wire from the meeting of the Jobbers’ As- 
ciation of Knit. Goods Buyers at Chicago on May 25 
ich states that a big improvement in feeling was shown 
There were few cancellations from Cen- 
Manu- 


it this meeting. 
ral West retailers where optimism is stronger. 
‘acturers prices were not regarded as inflated and under 
replacement values no radical changes are looked for. 
he jobbers are to stand by contracts being properly fill- 
ed, buying limited quantities and more frequently. Those 
present favored deferring buying of spring 1921 under- 
wear until after July 1. Large dealers in Omaha have 
discontinued eut price sales on hosiery. The situation 
ooks satisfactory and it is believed that it will gather 
strength as the season advances, 


The ‘‘Twyncone”’ Friction Clutch.” 


The “Twyncone” friction clutch is one of the Link- 
Belt Company’s newest achievements. Among its many 
excellent features, it has one-point adjustment. All mov- 
ing parts are inclosed, making for absolute safety. It is 
perfeetly balanced, this in itself being a great advantage 
as it allows the clutch to run at very high speed without 
causing it to throw in or out. 

Construction of the “Twyncone” clutch is very simple, 
and the moving parts are reduced to a minimum. It ean 
be “eased in” when running at any speed. The friction 
cones are lined with thermoid. All parts are accessible, 
and ean easily be replaced should the necessity~arise. 
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The Alberta Knitting Mills, Ine., Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 
has filed articles of incorporation with a capital of $15,- 
000 to operate a local plant for the manufacture of knit 
goods. Harry L. Miller, Port Carbon, is the principal in- 
corporator. 

Notice has been filed by the Harris Hosiery Company, 
Ine., Harrisburg, Pa., of an increase in its capitalization 
from $25,000 to $50,000, to provide for general busihess 


expansion, The company engages in the production of 


men’s half hose. 

The K-F Textile Mills, Inc., Utiea, N. Y., manufacturer 
of union suits, ete., is arranging for the immediate erec- 
tion of a new addition to its plant, to provide for increased 
capacity. The proposed structure, contract for which has 
‘cen awarded, will be two-story, about 55 x 72 feet, and is 
estimated to cost $25,000. 

The International Knitting Mills Company, 
is planning for the establishment 


320 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
of a new plant in the third floor of the building at 9 Bank 
Street, comprising about 5,000 square feet of floor space, 
recently acquired under lease. It is proposed to inaugurate 
work at once on the installation of machinery and equip- 
ment for the manufacture of knitted coats. 

The Wallace Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., has in- 
creased its capital from $20,000 to $50,000, for general 
business expansion. 

The Idore Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated with a eapital of $5,000 to manufacture kni' 
zoods. 

Contract has been awarded by the Everett 
Works, Lebanon, N. H., manufacturer of women’s and 
children’s ribbed underwear and union suits, for the eon- 
struction of a new manufaeturing plant at Littleton, N. H. 
The new works will be one-story, about 50 x 150 feet, and 
are estimated to cost $25,000; they will provide for in- 
creased output. 

American Textiles, Bay Mich., 
facturer of knit underwear, hosiery, etc., has increased its 
capital from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, to provide for gen- 
eral business expansion. 

Notice of organization has been filed by the C. H. 
Knitting Mills Company, Newark, N. J., to operate for 
the manufacture of knit goods. Julius Herman and M. 
Calia head the company. 

The Hosiery Manufacturers Corporation, New York, 
has filed articles of ineorporation with a capital of $10,000 
to manufacture hosiery, underwear, ete. . 

Arrangements have been completed by the Union Knit- 
ting Mills, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of sweater coats, 
bathing suits, ete., for the construction of the initial unit 
of its proposed new plant. Plans for the structure, which 
will be two-story, about 20 x 50 feet and of brick and mill 
type, have been prepared. 

The Glen Knitting Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturer of hosiery, ete., will build a new five-story brick 
and concrete mill, about 145 x 160 feet. 

The Cambridge (Mass.) Knitting Company has filed 
articles of incorporation with a eapital of $50,000 to manu- 
facture knit goods. Philip H. See, Rochester, Charles A. 
Wilbur, Brookline, and George I. Murray, Natick, are 
the inecorporators. 


Knitting 


Ine., City, manu- 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 
Logwood, Cutch, and Other Dyewood Extracts 


Main Office TANNIC ACID Works 


1209 Turk’s Head Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Charles & Bark Sts. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
2-4-6 Cliff St. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 
583 Drexel Bldg. Old South Bldg. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CoO., 


(INCORPORATED 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMTEX 


SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES - DOUBLE LOOP BANDS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Main Office and Mill: 
Belfield Ave., & Wister St., Germantown 





JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHINC BOARDS 


PROMPT SERVICE——RIGHT PRICES 
1815 E. Boston Avenue, Philadelphia 


GENERAL MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


Cylinders and Dials 


Treasurer’s Office: 
23 South Second Street 
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The ‘Rockford Knitting Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
as recently awarded a contract for alterations and im- 
yrovements in the power plant at its works. 

The Berks Underwear Company, Hamburg, Pa., has 
cently completed negotiations for the purchase of prop- 
rty, to be used as a site for the construction of a new 
ill to be erected during the summer. 

The Exeelsior Knitting Mills, New York, have filed 
rticles of ineorporation with a capital of $200,000 to 
anufaeture knit woods. 

The Western Knitting Mills, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
ed notice of organization to operate for the production 
knit goods. Arthur P. Nollau heads the company. 

Nolde & Horst, Reading, Pa., manufacturers of hos- 
ry, knit goods, ete., has practically completed the con- 
ruction of the new addition to its local plant for in- 
creased operations. It is proposed to inaugurate work 
mmediately following the installation of necessary ma- 
chinery and equipment in the structure, which is three 
stories in height. 

F. B. Cassidy, Uxbridge, Mass., has recently organ- 
ized the Caseo Manufacturing Company, and has ar- 
ranged for the installation of machinery and equipment in 

local building, the plant to be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of socks, gloves, ete. 

The Nurat Knitting Company, Chieago, Il., has been 
ncorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture knit 
eoods. 

The Beacon Knitting Company, Chelsea, Mass., is un- 
derstood to be considering plans for the construction of 
three new plant additions, to provide for inereased opera- 
tions. 

The Wyrantskill Manufacturing Company, Troy, N. Y., 
manufacturer of knit goods, will build a new addition to 
its plant. The proposed structure, which is estimated to 
cost about $15,000, exclusive of machinery and equip- 
ment, will approximately double the “present floor area of 
the company. 

The Little Falls Hosiery Corporation, Little Falls, N. 
Y., has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to 
manufacture hosiery and knit goods. 

The Eagle Knitting Mills, Los Angeles, Cal., have filed 
notice of organization to operate for the production of 
knit goods. 

Plans are under consideration by the Dillsburg (Pa.) 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturer of men’s, women’s 
and children’s hosiery, for the establishment of a new 
branch manufacturing plant at Duneannon, Pa. 

~The Weinerth Knitting & Machine Company, Reading. 
Pa., recently completed arrangements for alterations and 
improvements at its plant, to facilitate operations. 

A knitting mill company has been established at More- 
land, Ga., with $50,000 eapital stock. 
been purchased and 50 electrically driven knitting machines 
will be installed. KE. M. Camp is president; W. F. Het- 


rick, vice-president and general manager; and D. C, Owens, 


The building has 


secretary and treasurer. 

The Thomasville (N. C.) Knitting Company, a new 
corporation, lias purchased the Southern Finishing Mills 
and the Thomasville Hosiery Mills both of which will be 
consolidated under the new name. Brown Finch and B. B. 
Vinson compose the company. It is proposed to greatly en- 
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concrete building is to be erected adjoining the present fin- 
ishing building. 

A new knitting mill is being erected at Forest City, 
N. C., by Parsley & Tanner, Ine. The building will be 50 
x 150 feet and of brick construction. 

The Lynehburg (Va.) Hosiery Mill Company will in 
crease iis capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, it 1s 
r ported, 

The Chamber of Commerce, Dublin, Ga., has organiz- 
ed a company for the manufacture of knit underwear. 

[t is reported that W. M. Franklin and others are in- 
terested in establishing a hosiery mill at Birmingham, Ala., 
with a proposed capital of $200,000. 

John C. Farley, Jr., manager of the Alabama Hosiery 
Mills, Opelika, Ala., is reported to be planning to establish 
another hosiery mill at that place. 

The Guilford Hosiery Mills have been incorporated at 
High Point, N. C., with a eapital of $125,000. 

The Holston Manufacturing Company, with hosiery 
mills at Lenoir City, Cleveland and Morristown, Tenn., the 
three plants having a capacity of 7,500 dozen pairs of hose 
a day, have sold the plants to the Scott-Kitzmiller Corpo- 
ration, of New York. It is reported that extensions are 
planned by the new owners. 

It is reported that the Chamber of Commerce, R. R. 
Marlin, secretary, of Dawson, Ga., is promoting the organ 
ization of a $100,000 company to establish a knitting mill 
at that place. 

A elubhouse for the employees of W. B. Davis & Son, 
at Fort Payne, Ala., was on May 29 dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, which included an oratorical pro- 
gram featuring Champe §S. Andrews, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., as thé leading speaker, and a track and field meet. 
The clubhouse will be placed in active service at once. 
A practical school will be conducted in connection with it, 


as well as a big playground. 


The Southwestern Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, which re- 
cently elected F. L. Miller, United Hosiery Corporation, 
Chattanooga, President, has elected the following direc- 
tors: T. H. Johnston, Knoxville Knitting Mills Co., 
MeLellan, Alden Mills, New 
Orleans, La.; B. G. Brumby, Kennesaw Hosiery Co., Ma- 
H. Wilson, Richmond Hosiery Mills, 


Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. 


rietta, Ga., and J. 
Rossville, Ga. 

The organization is sending to members, in Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee 
a questionnaire for obtaining information on surplus stock 
of yarn, to be revised as frequently as may be called for; 
mill equipment, machine production and number of doz- 
ens made last year of each men’s, women’s and children’s 
hosiery; how far sold ahead and what steps, if any, have 
been taken for restricting production. -It is intended to 
disseminate among members the information obtained, 
for their guidance, and it is expected the result will have 
a far reaching influence on manufacturers in other see- 
tions, which have yet to organize to become as effective 


as the Southwestern Division. 
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large the consolidated plants and an extensive two-story 






























































COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
—COTTON GOODS DEPARTMENT— 


18 and 20 Thomas Street 
NEW YORK 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


J.D. CUNNINGHAM 


4821 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


Cotton Yarns 


FOR THE KNITTING TRADE 
Representing the ALLIANCE PROCESSING CO. 
Phone Preston 5126 Mercerized Yarns of Every Description 


GATE CITY COTTON MILL 
Manufacturers of Superior Quality 
HOSIERY YARN 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


MULE SPUN 


RING SPUN 


Established 1892 


SCHELL, LONGSTRETH & CO. 


230 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CARDED AND COMBED 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL NUMBERS and DESCRIPTIONS for KNITTING and WEAVING 
Boston—Aibany—Reading—New York 


ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS 


General Office 
MARINER & MERCHANTS BLODG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 320 Broadway PROVIDENCE, R. |., 519 Howard Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS., 170 Summer Street 


EDW. B. STEINMETZ CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns 


Hancock and Huntingdon Streets PHILA., PA. 


MAUNEY-STEEL COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 
An Incorporation of Seuthern Spinners From Producer Direct to Consumer 
237 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bidg., Providence, R. 1. 
Southern OMice: Cherryville, N. C. 
Desiring Direct Representation and Have Their Preduct Sold Under 
Their Own Mill Nams Will Please Communicate 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| Mills 
| 

GEORGE E. KENNEDY 


Cotton Yarns 


Drexel Bldg. 49 Federal St. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


| STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
| Mercerized Yarns 


ie Sales Offices: 
719-720 Lafayette Buildi 


“ Milis: 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 
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| 
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‘by truck, 


The Yarn Market. 


For the first three weeks in May, the eotton yarn mar- 
ket suffered a decline as to demand. Dullness was gen- 
erally in evidence in all numbers, the finer counts of comb- 
Coarse carded numbers 
slowly. A few 
the first week 


ed yarns being the most neglected. 
and weaving yarns were also moving very 
desultory transactions were made during 
with inquiry for yarns at a new low level; beyond these, 
however, there was very slack demand. 

inquiry continued meager 
Practically the only 


During the second week, 
and concerned small lots from stock. 
business moving was of the kind that could be handled 
Price changes were comparatively few and 
almost exclusively the counts affected registered declines. 
This was most pronounced in combed peeler yarns. 
Pressure against prices, exerted by continued absence 
This 
was particularly noticeable in those mentioned—combed 
However, minor changes resulted in card- 


of representative buying, affected certain counts. 


peeler yarns. 
ed ply skeins and warps. 

Prices were so irregular that in revising price lists, 
the alignment that previously existed between the various 
counts was disturbed, due to the fact that some counts 
showed greater recessions than others. 

For example, 20s/2 combed peeler yarns sold at near- 
er $1.50 than $1.60, although the latter price was 15 cents 
a pound under what had been paid for similar yarns. On 
the same basis, 24s were selling at about $1.75, 30s at 
$2.00, 40s at $2.30, 60s at $3.30, and 80s at $4.00 a 
pound. In other words, each individual count traded on 
a basis of its own, but combed peeler yarns, as a group, 
started on a steady downward movement. 

The prices on the list in general, on the other hand, 
seemed to hold very well and, as a rule, remained firm. 
Delayed transportation, caused by rail tie-ups, was said 
to be the chief prop under the yarn prices. It was ex- 
plained that stalled transportation helped to sustain prices 
in two ways. First, it created a fictitious shortage of 
yarns in consuming centers. Second, as there is such a 
thing as selling the yarn market short, prices would have 
probably been influenced downward in this way, but for 
the intervention of the freight blockade, as fear of fail- 
ure to effect proper delivery, with a consequent risk 
of cancellation, operated to prevent much short-selling of 
yarns by interests who, otherwise, were convinced that 
the market was over-ripe for an extensive price decline. 

Because of the freight blockade, some wonder was 
expressed as to the way manufacturers’ yarn stocks held 
out. Some mills ran to capacity all through the month 
without buying any yarn, after it was believed that they 
would be forced to cover. Others pieced out short yarn 
stocks in some manner or other and showed no signs of 
seeking new supplies at spinners’ prices. 

Toward the latter part of the month, however, condi- 
tions appeared to clear up. Easier prices were reported 
in both weaving and knitting lines. Carded yarns join- 
ed the continued decline of combed lines o a downward 
scale as much as 10 cents on the pound in some instances. 
Better values, from the buyers ’standpoint, also existed in 
many counts of frame spun carded cones. 

Spinners’ offerings were also on the increase as the 
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month elosed. It was disclosed that a good many spin- 
ning mills have considerably more open production dur- 
ing June and July than was formerly believed to be the 
case. Evidently, the producers are not as well sold up 
as was supposed, And with lower prices and a slightly 
better supply, demand became a little more significant. 

As to the future, it is asserted at this writing that 
somewhat more business could be transacted were it pos- 
sible to make the deliveries required. Inquiry for spot 
yarns from stock are being received which cannot be 
The remedy for this situation, of course, 
lies but it is being cited by 
dealers to show that the yarn business is not’so dull, 
potentially, as it appears to be on the surface. 

Some state that they look for the slack period to con- 
tinue through June, but believe that at least moderate 
buying will ensue in July. On all hands it is admitted 
of last winter and the seasons 
preceding are definitely a thing of the past, and yarn 
users will not longer commit the folly of paying any old 
price for supplies. 

There are those who insist that the retail buying being 
induced by reduction sales throughout the country will 
result in bare store shelves and mill warerooms, which 
ean only be replenished at higher prices. 

Then there are others who expect a gradual, but per- 
sistent, downward revision of the cotton yarn price list for 
months to eome. This process may be interrupted by 
occasional flurries, they admit, but the long haul will be 
toward considerably lower levels. Nobody expects prices 
of yarns or anything else to become involved in a violent 
At the same time, it is believed that approximately 
the level to whieh yarn prices might drop, should a crasn 
oceur next fall, will be reached through an orderly pro- 
cess of deflation. 

Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 
market: 


quoted upon. 
outside the yarn market, 


that the “crazy markets” 


crash, 


Sonthern Single Skeins. 
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tion of forms, ete. 


Passaic River on the South, 
west and an existing building on the east. 


new building and connecting with the railroad siding, 





Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 


Sn ps vab et wens 81 @82 lta Ven civs¥¥ eee 82 @838 
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> SPIER Pe $1.20@$%1.25 | 40s. pe we $1.65 @$1.75 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
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Ry ao eee $1.20@$1.21 | Sas ¢ owe kp oe oma wa $1.22 @$1.28 

eee om fl ee Ae? $1.60 

OD. Poses hy 2.10 88s... were 

nn SE OE oe $2.25 oa) . .$1.28@$1.31 

Uo init ag date 34 $1.37@%1.40 | 28s - $1.55 


rem, ae $1.27@$1.30 | 





Building a Silk Mill Under D ficulties. 


With a congested site, underlaid with quicksand, and 
in elose proximity to an elevated canal, the erection of the 
new building of the General Silk Importing Company at 
Passaic, New Jersey, was a problem of unusual difficulty. 
This problem was attacked and solved by the John W. 
Ferguson Company, of Paterson and New York City, by 
measures which will merit brief discussion. 

Virtually the entire site is occupied by the new building. 
Hence there was not enough room on the premises for the 
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storage of the various construction materials, the prepara- 


The site is hemmed in between the 


Dundee Canal and a railroad siding on the north and the 


between Second Street on the 
There was left 


for erecting space only a narrow 50 foot strip, east of the 


and 


a still narrower strip between the building and the river. 


As this allowed no leeway in the construction layout, 


















































™s 3 Sey PE Oe 74 @75 
IGA. tat eee aes .75 @76 RO daub es s Shab 76 @77 
IGRI saw. ds <a Fee BSS  . TEE USP ee 91 @93 
24s.... ; .96 @98 BOR tks bcssaeear 98 @$1,.02 
30s ...+$1.18@$1.20 | 

Southern Single Warps. 

a pene F Ty. BEM os cera teers 76 @T77 
12s -77 @78 } CS FeO eyes ee 80 @93 
16s. ..84 @86 See 93 @95 
26s. ..$1.12@$1.25 | BOGs bes atovecsvar $1.22 @$1.30 
10s .$2.00@$2.10 | 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
O:Gse. MO cos oo ca ec Redd ed ate et Ses bees reat beans? 65 
9-4 slack Oe Tn Te ee re ey ee 66 
Oh 50:5, baie 0 diy a CA eras oe rae ban 0602 Pans ob d « 63 
8-8-6 hard white warp tWiat ...ccccreccccesscescsccee 65@68 
B-B-4 Bard Varies. WEGte. 6c oo nc 6s see sns Hebwc co cewes ppateoes 63 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

8s .74 @T75 RUS cR atek os caute 76 @78 
12s. ..77 @T78 BORN 64 d-ontt's s eess 80 @93 
208..: .95 WI Ss a:8-chte whsna.aie-d 86 @87 
206; ts ..938 @95 | TY Pee es a $1.03 @$1.05 
Sabie .- $1.18 @$1.15 Creer rene $1.25@$1.30 
Ge Bs 8 .31.90@$2.00 | 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 

8s ba <j .72 @T74 ee Te ee 76 
12s . sae aete ee fe Se ee 83 
eer F 88 ye a 95 
| ie ; ... «$1.06 GOGs o's s dee at nex ves 

| ES pF rae $1.25@$1.30 eX $2.00 @$2.10 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler, Skeins. 
I inchs wie bie-k ale" $1.45 @$1.55 BED pin dsisehehs oe - 65@$1.75 
308 ..+e-«+-$190@$32.00 Pe ey $2.10 @$2.20 
a naatch, tte’ $2.80 @ $2.90 COG icscy teeta $2.90 @$3.00 
Ae eee i $3 50@33 65 BGOds tweews ba - $3. 80 $4.00 
Southern Frame nly Carded Yarn on Cones. 
i 67.0. as t0Giv eee 72 SOU ck pe ceeds éus0 74 
Reinraw cue s Kea s 74 @T5 14s. eccosceceste:. O77 
YS ae 17 @38 1 CRRA TEES Pr 81 
| RS ee 84 BBG. 60 ccavecs sce Ol 85 
ned sane dts bs 92 BOs co wvtasreviedos 93 95 
Ns O50 Sue, lb css $1. 08 $1. 05 408... eee e eee ee  S1.55@81,6° 
30s tying-in...... $1.00 80s double carded $1.10@$1.15 
80s tying-in.....- $1.00 80s double carded $1.10@$1.15 


it made the handling of the work very difficult. Sand and 
stone were delivered by truck; so it was necessary to place 
the concrete tower in the narrow strip between the building 
and the river, where the materials could be delivered from 
the street. Access to the railroad siding for the unloading 
of reinforcing steel determined fhe use of the plot east 
of the building for the storage and bending of this mate- 
rial. The hoisting engine also was placed at this end, 
convenient of access to the steel storage. 

For making up the forms, space had to be found at the 
nearest available location. This was a vacant lot, on the 
other side of the river and about 400 feet from the job. 
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It was reached by the highway bridge. The forms were 


made up on this lot, carted across the river to the building, 
for use, and then earted back again for alteration or re- 
pair after they had been stripped from the work. 


Adverse with an 


underlying stratum of sand and quicksand on the canal side 


soil conditions, varying from loam 


of the property, to mud and quicksand on the river edge, 


made it necessary to drive concrete piles under all pier 


foundations. These piles varied from 35 to 45 feet in 


length. 


Special means of protection, to secure the canal bank 


against rupture, were made necessary by the relative levels 
of the canal and the basement floor of the building, which 
level of the water in the canal. 


had 


It was decided to erect a conerete retaining wall along the 


feet below the 


i seven 
to be kept open for traffie. 


also 


The railroad siding 


side of the bwmlding. For this double 


line of wood sheet piling was driven, far enough apart to 


nort purpose a 


permit the placing of the footing for the north wall be- 


tween the two lines. The material excavated for the foot 


ings was thrown over on the building site, where-the ground 


level was low, and piled up to brace the sheeting. 


Me asuring 


has a total floor area of 75,660 square feet. 


105 feet in plan, the 
[t is 


approximately 130 by 


° 
building 


built of reinforeed conerete, flat slab construction, and 


has five floors. The roof is built of steel trusses eovered 


with blocks, and has a monitor section running 


the full length. 
unusually light, the window area being almost two-thirds 


gypsum 
Windows on all four sides make the floors 
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the wall area. The building was designed for future ex- 


tension eastward, when necessary. 
One photograph, taken in November, shows construction 
The 


proceeding, the forms being up for the fourth story. 


first floor slab was poured before the end of Octob if 
From this date the building went up rapidly, and the cor- 
nice was poured December 13th, only seven weeks after 
the first floor slab. The second photograph shows the 
building structurally complete. 
ally started on January 12th, or a little more than eleven 


weeks after the pouring of concrete was started on the 


was actu- 


Manufacturing 


first floor. 

The General Silk Importing Company distributes raw 
and thrown silk, silk on spools, cones, quills, and beams 
The New York office is at 25 Madison Ave. 


and dyed silk. 
Co. 


The company is controlled by the Klots Throwing 
interests, for whom this building makes the fourth erected 
by Ferguson during 1919. 


Hosiery exports in March amounted to 1,427,597 doz- 
ens of cotton, valued at $4,319,538, and 80,345 
of silk, of a value of $623,412, being a greater number 
including Jan- 


dozens 


of dozens than for month since and 


uary, 1919, and bringing the total exports invoice value 
The larger foreign 


any 


for the fifteen months to $47,222,165. 
shipments of cotton hosiery for March were to England, 
119,640; Denmark, 

Netherlands, 33,387 ; 
Dominican 
88,454; 


= a? 
69,0125 


Swed- 


dozens; France, 
Greece, 44,885; Italy, 46,451; 
30,142; 


Argentina, 


389,277 
Cuba, 53,315: 
Republie 46,088 : 
British South Afriea, 31,011; Egypt, 41,175. 

took 15,264 artificial 
England, 27,574; 


os — an < 


en, 77,615; Canada, 


Australia, 


35,393 ; 


Argentina dozens of silk; Aus- 


tralia, 7,162; Canada, 5,915. 





E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company, dyestuff sales 
department, Wilmington, Del., are sending out to the trade 
a very valuable binder showing some of the colors they 
are now putting on the market. The cover of this binder 


is made of Du Pont “Fabrikoid” and one of the features 
may be 
as folders are produced. The 
company 1s in the Commercial 


John L. 


is that it is a loose-leaf book and other colors 


added time 
southern this 
Building, Charlotte, N. C., 


manager. 


from time to 
offiee of 
Dabbs as 


Bank with 


resident 


“TLadew Leathers” is the title of a 56-page booklet re- 
Ladew Co., Ine., Glen Cove, N. Y., 


which contains a description of the various leather pro- 


cently issued by Edw. R. 


ducers of this company. It also contains useful belt and 


pulley data for belt users. 


The Textile Manufacturer Year Book for 1920 is being 
sent out by Emmott & Co., Ltd., 65 King St., Manchester, 


England. This is a well prepared volume and contains 


useful mathematical and technical textile material 


data. It 


much 


and also has a large number of memoranda 


pages in the back. A copy may be secured either through 
Corton or direet from the publishers for $1.50 net. 

The Irving National Bank and the Irvine Trust Com- 
York 


They will now be in a position to render 


pany, of New City, have consolidated under the 


former name. 
mueh better service to their patrons than heretofore. 
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HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED 
| LIQUID CHLORINE BLEACH? 


ie times demand modern methods. Every mill man knows this, yet many 
ill prepare their own bleaching solutions, using lime. 

_A\ better safer, way has been found in E. B. G. Liquid Chlorine. 

| This 100% Bleaching Agent effects a considerable saving over old methods, 
ives the cloth a softer feel, a clearer coloring and greater tensile strength. 
| There is no danger of goods yellowing or tendering. 

Bleach prepared with E. B. G. Liquid Chlorine is ready within a remark- 
_ablv short time and no matter when made is always of the same uniform 
sf rength. 














Shall We Send YOU Particulars? 
ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS Co. 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Main Office: 18 East 41st St., New York Chicago Office: 11 So. La Salle St. Shigped in Hendy 


Containers 


CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES - 


Protect your buildings with 
CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES 


hey are proof against fire Wind can’t roll them up and 
can’t get through them 
tright Metal Shingles can be laid right over the old roof. 
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Pounds 



























wey are made in red and green painted tin, hand dipped Each 
galvanized and galvanized tight coat. ma , 
And it is a fact that Cortright Metal Shingle 
laid "30 r ol pr are still earn ods prepert®, Compartment : 
. s sen r book ‘‘Concer yr That Roof ’’ . 
Let u ‘ i you our Dept. Eaen rning iat 00 Capacity ( 
CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 1200 Lbs. — 
r Per Day. Other sizes, also steel storage tanks 


built to order. 


IMPROVED STEEL ROTARY DYEING MACHINE 
Manufactured by 


ROME MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. - ROME, GA 


Write for Prices 



















WE MAKE JUST ONE THING 


MILL CRAYONS 


We are the ORIGINAL manufacturers of Mill Crayons. Nearly 
half a century ago we started manufacturing crayons for textile 
mills and we have been at it ever since. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Cleaner floors and longer wear are assured 
you with our quality maple. Prompt 
service. Delivered any time and any- 














The ‘‘LOWELL,’’ the acknowledged leader of mill crayons, is 
made by experienced mill men—men who know the needs of 
textile mills. For all uses in COTTON, WOOLEN and WORSTED 
mills the ‘‘LOWELL’’ Crayon is unequalled 

















where. Ask for our prices on flooring. 








“e They are just soft enough to mark the finest materials without 
injury and yet hard enough to wear well. 15 colors and white. 
Contain no oil or grease. 

LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING 


Write for color card and prices 


LOWELL beanie oo. Lowell, Mass. 


\ Hardwood flooring and hardwood lumber J 


NE BARTHOLOMEW,- MANAGER CHICAGO 


3622*3628 SOUTH MORGAN STREET TE’ “rHONE BOULEVARD 830 
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Well-Known—-Well-Liked 


and for nearly half-a-century the popular choice in a wide range 
of industries, 


TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


are particularly useful in the TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


They are characterized by the very best material and work- 
Expert specialization has labored unceasingly to per- 


manship. 
fect them. 


Their self-balancing features insure long life, and low power 
consumption. You will find these machines in daily operation in 
nearly every large textile mill. 


Our new, attractive catalogue will tell you more about these 
superior machines. 


We should be glad to learn your problems 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


a 


Established 1852 TROY, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 Broadway 


SOUTHERN REP., 
Fred H. White, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


WESTERN REP., 
John S. Gage, 
Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


CANADIAN REP., 
W. J. Westaway Co., 
Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
400 McGill Bldg., Montreal. 


“SELF-BALANCING” 

Engine, Motor or Counter-shaft 
Drive from floor or ceiling. 
Sizes 12” to 72.” 
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Eight Advantages of Using 


The American Knit 
Fabric Calender 


It prevents curling 
sets the stitch 
eliminates narrowing and stretching 
facilitates cutting 
saves material 
puts a sheen on the fabric 
increases sales 
enhances values 


1 Rei ee 7 ARORA Pe SY a 


Ribbed, plain, balbriggan, jersey, silk, fibre sik and all 
tubular knit goods can be handled with equal success on 
the American Knit Fabric Calender. 


Write us today for full details—it costs you nothing. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C, Cincinnati, O. 
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Poche ae-> Standardize-Economize 


y Adjustment 
Weight 


A Powers Automatie Heat Regulator saves labor, by 
mechanically controlling temperatures as required, thus 
relieving the men for work which machines can’t do. 

It also positively prevents the ruin of material through 
Sicem Vadeo a overheating and underheating. ; ; 
Thermostat : The Powers Regulator never forgets—never procrasti- 

v , nates—never shirks. It controls the heat—keeps it where 
Le you want it—all the time. 
The Powers Regulator No. 11 . 
: . It Standardizes Results 


Entirely self-contained, requiring no air or wate 


pressure for operatior Lutomati« reliable and ie ke P N ‘ 2 

accurate ‘*Powers uniformity 1n temperature insures uniform- 
Peculis ri tex ‘ he « of e : ° r : _ 
I iliarly aday 1 to t ymntrol of liquid tem ity in output. y ou ean always be sure of right results 


peratures in dye kettles, size boxes, slashers, etc. 


Other Powers Regulators for other uses no frail mortal’s memory or judgment need be trusted. 


Write for Bulletin No. 129 
> 
It Economizes 
In the size box a ‘‘Powers’’ saves siz:ng and prevents 
chafing. In the dye bath, it prevents variations in color. In the stentering room it pre- 
vents burning and tearing. Its efficiency is seen as soon as it is put into operation. 








During our more than thirty 
years of experience in heat regu THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
lation we “tt cathe i fae * that Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 
are vital to the vextl e industry. 985 Architects Bldg., New York 2761 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
Our knowledge is cheerfully at 396 The Federal St. Bldg., Boston 
we ice. The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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More and LP See, --- 
Better Drying 
At Lower Cost 


ears SARGENT Stock Dryers have held an enviable reputa 


nd maximum production at the lowest cost of opera 


tudy and development have brought out princi 
<d and adapted as to make dryers that are 
widespread approval of expert drying engineers 


SARGEN' ryers are built n several standard sizes and in various 
A few of the hundreds of mills which prefer 


SARGENT Dryers: 


combinations and special designs. Let us specify the type best suited to your 

part lar onditions Perfect satisfactior ind economic results will be 

assured you ‘ Amorkeag Mfg. Co. Deep River Mills. 
Our Southern representative will be glad to confer with you and give Indian Orchard Co. Eno Mills. 

every assistance possible in solving your drying preblem Massasoit Mfg. Co. Gibson Mfg. Co. 

Johnson & Johnson. Stark Mills, Etc., 

Nashua Mfg. Co. Etc. 


Write today for catalog 


+. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville. Mass 


SARGENT DRYERS 
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“‘Foxwell’’ Pneumatic Guider and Feeder 


PrEEDERS for sale—not hire! Buy a mechanical 
laborer for less than it takes to employ a human 
one. The ‘Foxwell” Pneumatic Guider and Feeder 
with steel fingers—more sensitive than man’s—and 
tireless—does a much better job. 

Send for a Copy of the “‘Foxwell’’ Book 


THE BUTTERWORTH LINES INCLUDES: 


Bleaching Machines Hydraulic Presses | Mangles (all kinds) 
Drying Machines Dyeing Machines Calenders (all kinds) 
Singeing Machines Soaping Machines © Color Kettles 
Mercerizing Ranges Tentering Machines Cell Dryers 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA 


. —_— on Canadian Representative 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE W.J. WESTAWAY COMPANY 
Turk’s Head Building Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS 


The ‘‘Hurricane’’ Line of Drying Machinery includes: | 
Automatic Loop Dryers Automatic Raw Stock Dryers 
Single and Multiple Apron Types f 


For Underwear, Toweling, Piece Goods, Silks, 
Plushes, etc. Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair, Plax, et: 


Circulating Yarn Dyeing Machine 
Continuous Piece Carbonizing Machines Automatic Raw Stock 
PAS Carbonizing Machines 


Autenstis ‘Yoru ‘Duyete Automatic Yarn Drying 


For Cotton, Worsted, Jute, 5 
Silk and _ Artificial Silk Yarns and Conditioning Machines for all 
Kinds of Yarn 


Truck Dryers for-Yarn Truck Dryers f for Yarn 
Tape, Braid, etc. Dyed on Cones 


Complete Equipments for 
BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING 


Stock, Yarn, Toweling, Underwear 
Hosiery---Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying, Singeing 
and Pressing. 


Automatic Dryer for all kinds of yarn. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company 


Boston Office 


Stokley Street above Westmoreland Philadelphia, Pa 
4 53 State Street 


Main Office and Works 


COCKER HOSIERY’ 
DYEING MACHINE 


HIS machine has been thoroughly 
tested out with all colors and under 


all conditions, and is guaranteed to give 
the very best results possible in the dyeing 





of hosiery. 
The stock is carried in four perforated 


metal containers equipped with one re- 
movable head on each container, and the 
containers mounted on Spiders in such a 
manner as to permit of their being loaded 
and unloaded quickly from the machine. 
The Spiders carrying these containers 
are revolved in the vat in one direction, 
Machines are furnished with either 
belt or motor drive. 
Points of Advantage in This Machine That 
Must Be Considered 
1ist—Matting and chafing of the stock 


is entirely eliminated. 
2nd—Percentage of re-dyes is reduced 


to a minimum. 
3rd—Different sizes and descriptions C k M ° 
can be handled in one dyeing without con- hm & F d C 
fusion oc er ac e oun I % 0. 


4th—Time required for loading and 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


unloading machine reduced to a minimum. 


5th—Absolutely level dyeings on all 
Builders of Textile Machinery. 


colors. 


6th— Minimum of power required for 
Warpers—Beamers—Baling Attachments—Warp 


operation. 
For further particulars and prices 
a sachinet peels 


write or wire. 
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The Proctor Automatic Boarding, Drying 
and Stripping Machine for Hosiery 


ean be used on the finest grades of full-fashioned silk hosiery 
as well a3 on the cheapest seamless cotton goods. It can handle 
frail goods without danger of making seconds. 


A feature of the machine which appeals to manufacturers of 
full-fashioned hosiery is the fact that the stockings can be 
boarded ‘‘one up and one down.’’ After they have been dried 
and automatically stripped off the machine, they are auto- 
matically laid in pairs, thereby eliminating the necessity of 
sorting or pairing by the operator. 


An illustrated catalogue describing many other profitable fea- 
tures together with a list of users will be sent on request. 
Write for your copy. 


PROCTOR anno SCHWARTZ, inc. 
Formerly Phila. Textile Mach. Co. 
Phi! ade’ phia, Pa. 
Chicago New York 


Charlotte Providence 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
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TEST COLOR, 

FASTNESS BY 
RADIATION 

METHOD 


The need for a_ basi 
standard brought the perfect 
ing of this method of de 
— ning whether a color is 

fast or not. 


The FADE-OMETER was 


designed solely to fill a n 
for a standardized light e 
in intensity to sunlight an 
available at any period 
‘the year 
Elimination of the old time 
exposure to the rays of the 
has brought 
revolution 
import 
e textile manufa 
turer who using the 
Fade-ometer can see 
at any time of the 
year just how his 
dyes are standing 
up 
Unequaled for 
comparative service 
Write us for fuller 
information in re 
gard to this tester 


ATLAS 


Electrical Devices 
COMPANY 
120 S. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Are You Guessing? 


When the warp is lightly sized 
and you guess the tempera- 
ture was too high, you guess 
right. 


jam 


—~ 4 
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When the warp is harsh and 
rough and you guess the tem- 
perature was too low, you’ve 
guessed it. 
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Therefore, keeping the tem- 
perature even, is a matter of 
the greatest importance. Sud- 
denly rising and falling tem- 
peratures are costly—no guess 
work about that! 
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Atlantic Yellow G 


ATLANTIC YELLOW G is 
the latest of the Atlantic Com- 


pany’s series of Sulphur col- 


2 


3 
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The TAG Perfect Tempera- 
ture Controller regulates the 
temperature smoothly, evenly 
and automatically. 
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ors to be put on the market. 


A 


Set the Controller at the point 
vou want and the temperature 
will be maintained steadily at 
that point—not ten or twenty 
degrees above or below. 
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ATLANTIC YELLOW G || 


produces a clear shade, and is 
I 
especially useful both as a self | 
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color, and for shading sulphur 





brown, green and blue for the 
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Pefect Sizing is the rule with 
. TAG Perfect on the job. 


production of mode shades. 
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ATLANTIC YELLOW G |! 


possesses the fastness proper- 


r 
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Bulletin C-425 explains. 


A -ABUE 
TEMPERATURE MFG.CO. 


18-88 ThirtyThird St. Brooklyn. NY. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


‘as 


ties usually found in standard 
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sulphur colors. 








Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


WORKS: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 





MAIN OFFICE: BOSTON, 88 AMES BLDG. 
NEW YORK rHILADELPHIA 
230 West (3th St. 1530 Real Est. Trust Bidg. 


CHARLIi TTE 
706 Com. Nat. Bank Bidg. 


my] O19 /O>-499 (O>43 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
227 W. Randoiph St. 334 Westminster St. 


Pr ge<o|er-<o] oreo] Uer-<o] oreo eecoler<a] [T 
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Althouse Chemical Company 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
500-540 PEAR STREET READING, PA. 


— 
—————————————— 


Manufacturers of 


American Made Dyestuffs 


Acco Direct Yellow 


A Truly Fast Union Color. 
Dyes Silk and Cotton Same Shade. 







) 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 243S.SECOND STREET 
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Improve Your Blacks 


“Developene” 


Turns a Rusty Black to a 


Lustrous One. 
"TREK is no slight of hand connected with it. 


Send a of pair stockings, a skein of yarn ora 
sample of fabric, which has been dyed black, wash- 
ed but not finished, to our Laboratory. 

We will finish it with “Developene” and return 
to you. There will be such an improvement you 
will want “Developene” for your dye house right 
away. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
y IG 


———_—_> 


pau Co 
ie ¢ 
1404-1410 1409-13 
N. Front Street ey. N. Hope St. 


MANGRACE ae CHEMISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Formaldehyde—Salicylic Acid Prevents Fermentation of Size 
Sole Manufacturers of Hydroxy Oils and 
Kali Chlorine Neutralizer—the Superior Anti-Chlor. 
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67,000 Factories 
Running 


HERE are in America, in the textile, paper, leather 

and allied industries, 67,585 separate establish- 
ments dependent, directly or indirectly, upon regular 
and uninterrupted supplies of dyestuffs. 


In these factories, which represent an investment of 
four billion dollars, over two million people are em- 
ployed. They produce annually in manufactured goods 
nearly six billions of dollars or 25% of the country’s 
total output of manufactured products. 


American dyestuff manufacturers are straining every 
effort to keep these thousands of factories running, 
these millions of workers employed and the flow of 
manufactured products unbroken. For these efforts 
to be successful however, American manufacturers, 
American workers and American consumers must 
themselves provide the means of safeguarding this 
industry in such a way that its permanence, stability 
and continuous development is assured. 
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E. I du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Dyestuffs Sales Department 
“Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices 


New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 


Ue 


SULPHURIC ANTHRACENE TOLOUL NITRIC 
BENZOL NAPTHALENE ACID 
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Starch 


EAGLE FINISHING 
400 MILL 500 MILL 
C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


These STARCHES are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standardized 
methods. 


PURITY and UNIFORMITY are secured 


by accurate laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are proven 
by the constantly increasing number of ex- 
acting cotton manufacturers who are getting 
satisfactory results by using our STARCHES 
especially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon _intel- 
ligent investigation of each individual 
problem. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 
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Your Needs—Our Problems 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


COLORS <+m a <n SULPHER 
INTERMEDIATES 
HYDROSULPHITES “i 
SIZING MATERIALS Complete 
COTTON FINISHES rice. 
TURKEY RED OILS 

SOLUBLE OILS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Co. 
ND 


NEWARK, N, J. 


A 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


OFFERED BY 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY 


122 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES AT 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 


For Plush and 
Velvet Finishing 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


iH 

iH 
|HYDROSULPHITES| 
For All Purposes | 


Manufacturers and Importers 


| All Sizing and Finishing Products 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products for Cotton 


Cream Softener 
Turkey Red Oil Soluble Grease / 
. Soluble Oils 
Alizarine Assistant Soluble Wax 
Castor Soap Oil Soluble Rosin 
Bleaching Oil Olo Soffene | | Levuline 


Bleaching Oil 








Monoline Oil Snoflake Softener ~ * 
Glasgow Sizing 


Victroline T. R. Soap 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Soluble Oil Oleine 
Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 
Flaxhorn—tThe Delicate Finish. 


| | JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS. | MAIN OFFICE and WORKS: PASSAIC, N. J. 


New York Office: 112 John Street. 
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‘Fast Vat ‘Dyes 












‘ THE SOGIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY---IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND 
SOLD IN AMERICA 


during the whole period of the war by 


« A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, New York « 


and obtainable now in rapidly increasing quantities. 
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These Dyes are Faster than Indigo | 






They are sold under the registered trade marks of 


“CIBA” and “CIBANONE” DYES 


and include every necessary shade of color. For example— 
‘““CIBA”’ Blue, Violet, Red, Scarlet and Bordeaux 
“CIBANONE” Green, Yellow, Orange 


3 ca tipetiianknesk tinier sean eae 
an SER es coe cscs 7 etek ak oe sate. 
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The Textile trade of America 
need not suffer for the lack of 


FAST VAT DYES 


Quotations and samples on application 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


||| 644-652 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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“DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT” 


Works at: 
GRASSELLI, N. J. ALBANY, N. Y. 


SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green. 
Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 
Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York Philadelphia Birmingham Charlotte St. Paul 
Boston Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati Providence 
St. Louis Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, Limited 


Toronto Hamliton Montreal 
STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience 
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Boston Philadelphia Chicago Columbus, Ga. 


Midland Vat Blues 
Thio Indigo Red B 


Aniline Dyes and Chemicals, Inc. 
| NEW YORK 


Bleaching 


We have a new and strictly modern plant for mercer- 
izing, gassing and bleaching. 

Located as we are in the center of the combed yarn 
spinning industry of the South, we are enabled to furnish 
you with the highest quality processed yarns in all 
numbers, 


| The American Processing Company 


Mount Holly, N. C. 
New YorK REPRESENTATIVE: SELLING AGENTS, 
H. B. ROBIE, THE RIDDLE COMPANY, 
No. 346 Broadway, Mariner & Merchant Bldg., 
New York City. Philadelphia. 
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ESTABLISHED 1815. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STARCHES, GUMS, DEXTRINE, ALIZARINE ASSISTANT, 
SOLUBLE OIL, SOAP 


And Every Known Material from Every Part of the World for Starching, Softening, Weighting and 
Finishing Yarn, Th-ead or any Fabric. 


Special Attention Given by Practical Men to Specialties fpr 


SIZING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND WEIGHTING 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics combining the latest European and American Methods. 
We Believe There is No Problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


That We Cannot Solve. 
FORMULAS for the best method of obtaining any DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 


Eliminates Bleaching 
Preserves Tensile Strength 


The AUTOGYP Process of Dyeing eliminates all Bleach 


ing of Cotton Underwear, Gloves and Hosiery for Mock 
Egyptian and other light shades. 

It simultaneously dyes to shade and eliminates all specks, 
motes, leaf and shives in one operation and in three 
hours’ time by the use of AUTOGYP which is the regis 
tered name of the chemical used in the process. 

The process requires Three Hours’ time instead of 15 
and preserves tensile strength, saves shrinkage, steam, 
labor, water and all chemicals used in chloride of lime 
method. Let us prove our claims at our expense in your 
plant. Send for full information. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., Albany, N. Y. 


for the South Represented in ee South by 
A. 8. 


Agen 
The Coler Service Corporation 
34 Canal St., New York 5 BE. North 


duro Grp 
Process of Dyed, 


St., ainaetie, 8. C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


AND 


POWER WRINGERS 


With a thorough knowledge of the service required 
by textile mills and the facilities for producing the 
HIGHEST QUALITY obtainable, we are splendidly equip- 
ped for supplying RUBBER COVERED ROLLS and 
POWER WRINGERS of any size for every purpose. 


WE ARE RUBBER ROLL 
SPECIALISTS 


Our interlocking sectional ring roll for wool scouring 
is the BEST and most serviceable on the market today. 


Guaranteed to last one year running days and six 


months running days and nights. 


Write for illustrated booklet on our products. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 


DEPT. F. WOONSOCKET, R. I. 











All our Baskets made 
from Lane Duck of our 
own weaving. 

By use of strictly long 
staple cotton and ap- 
proved modern meth- 


COTTON 


Ws 


All frames made of 
highest grade Spring 
Steel, patented semi- 
flexible Eye-joints, af- 
fording a frame that 
YIELDS under strain in- 
stead of breaking or 


ods, unusually high 

tensile strength and bending. 
wearing qualities are 

obtained. 


Yet not an ounce of 
Superfluous Weight in 


ane Canvas Baskets 
Standard 


American Equipment 


Write for 
‘Catalog 


This truck embodies all 
the advantages of Lane 
Lane Steamers made in Baskets, plus our spe- 
both oblong and round. cially designed Thread 
Steutéls  eind . with guard Casters which are, 

ateria IN FACT, NON-CLOG. 


stand heat, moisture GING. Furnished in 


and handling to a de- either stationary or 
swivel frame style, of 


gree found in no other 
generous diameter and 
basket. — 
ead. 


| W.T. LANE & BROTHER, mas‘sctures Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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B REAKING strength of the single yarn or cord is 
of great importance in many industries. The 
eut shows a Scott Tester designed exclusively for 
this work. Extreme sensitiveness, rigidity, simple 
construction, easy and quick operation are no- 
ticeable features of this model. The patented eccen- 
tric grip clamps with which it is equipped are the 
most practical and efficient yet designed for this 
work, 

Catalog of this and many other Scott Testers mailed 


upon request. 

















| WHITINSWVIiILLE 
| SPINNING RING CO. | 
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Modernize your Twisters with 


Allen Ball Bearing Twister Spindles 


Ball Bearing Spindles eliminate friction and heat; reduce 
maintenance and attention to a minimum; allow greater 
speed at less power consumption. ALLEN SPINDLES 
are steadier running, produce more, stronger and better 
yarn than plain journal twister spindles. 


Allen Spindle Corporation 


80 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SPECIALTIES ELLIOTT A. ALLEN 
SPINDLES & TWISTER RINGS PRESIDENT 
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THE SIMPLEST AND THE MOST ELABORATE 


FABRICS 


Are produced on 


LOOMS 


From the 








| 
| Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alexander & Garsed, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
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High Grade 
David Brown |egg st eT ap 
Y te ee. ae ee Shuttles and 


Company (jf a SS ae Skewers. 





Factories ccna ea a | Facilities are the 
ae a. —— Best. 


Lawrence, 
Correspondence 


Mass. . ie PC 
U.S. A. Solicited. 


SPO OL Ss Pai eeiay | 


Let us submit prices and samples on WARPER and 
TWISTER SPOOLS. Plain wooden head and metal shield. 


A list of Southern Mills using spools given on request. 


Greenville Spool & Mfg. Conapany 
Greenville, S. C. 


WHILE YOUR MILL IS MAKING | | 
SUBSTANTIAL PROFITS 


is the time to equip with loom- 
harness whose service is meas- 
ured from year to year instead 
of month to month. 


“DUPLEX” FLAT STEEL 

HARNESS can show records of 

ten to fifteen years service at an 

average cost of ONLY 10c to 

12ic PER SHADE PER | For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 


YEAR with high cloth produc- i Easily adjusted. 
tion and low percentage of tetiiaty iat sie Sehiann ot detinad 
seconds. | 

| | Cheapest of them all. 


Let us quote you. 


| STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CoO. | sree a nif aaa ar 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE jf Patented and manufactured by 


Southern Office 1 | THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


111 Washington St. Greenville, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Southern Manager. Middletown, ‘ 3 Connecticut 





MOSSBERG 


STEEL BEAMS*4x° SPOOLS 


LESS EXPENSIVE! 


While undoubtedly supe- 
rior in every way to wood or 
east iron, Pressed Steel Beams, 
Reels, and Spools, because of the 
7 saving in repairs, and replacements 
7 are the least costly. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Construction is 
being used by mills the country over witb 
a resulting saving of money and time 
We will gladly send you our eata- 
logue of Pressed Steel Beams, 
Reels, and Spools. This book 
takes care of practically all 
winding and reeling re- 

quirements. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS.U.S.A. 


Backing Up 
Your Overseer 


Your overseer knows what his ma- 
chine hands are doing in a general 
way, but he could tell much better 
from specific records of each oper- 
atives work—as furnished by 
Veeder Counters. 


The records of the counters show 
what's being produced at any ma- 
chine and at any time of day, so 
there’s an immediate check-up on 
slackened production at any point 
in the mill. 


And this watchfulness of the 


COUNTER 


is less annoying to the worker than the watch- 
fulness of his superior—which makes for less 
friction and more initiative from employees. 


om 
8 
VEEDER MFG CO 


HARTFORD,CONN. 
_ Tm Pou 


The Hank Counter illustrated above records the 
output of Spinning Frames, Mules, Cards, Lap- 
pers, Combers and any frame or machine where 
the product is ejected by rollers. Usually geared 
to measure in hanks of 840 yards each, and 
reads in plain figures. ‘This counter is built 
especially and exclusively for textile machinery: 
its mechanism will stand service under textile 
mill conditions; it is not an adaptation of a 
counter for general machine use. Specially 
built models for other textile machines are 
shown in the Veeder booklet—ask for copy. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


6 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
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THE AIR PLEASANT 
IN YOUR MILL 


Improving the working conditions in your mill 
means better work—greater output—less time 


lost— 





HUMIDO OIL “SOLUBLE” 


Is made from Pure Steam Distilled Pine Oil 


1 to 2 quarts a day in your Humidifier System 
will give the air a clean Pine Odor. 
It is stimulating. Has no gum or rosin in it. 


Write for sample—if you are not using it. 
Manufactured Only by 


Frederick Disinfectant Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTA, GA. 


S.S. & F. Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The S. stands for Southern, 
the S. & F. for Safety First 


The only Flyer Presser 
Manufacturers in the South. 
Does your machinery need 
OVERHAULING? Does your 
Steel Rolls, Flyers, Spindles, 
ete. need REPAIRING? 
Are you NEEDING Flyers, 
Flyer PRESSERS, Rings of 
any kind, Guide Wires or any 
other supplies? If so, this is 
YOUR BUSINESS — OUR 
BUSINESS IS SUPPLYING 
these needs. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
W. H. HUTCHINS, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


| 
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HE 


THE 
LAST 
WORD 


IN 
WATCHMAN’S 


CLOCKS 


(STATION ) 


Approved by all Insurance Boards 


This Tri-Record Clock furnishes 
a clear and separate registration for 
Saturday Night, Sunday and Sunday 
Night without changing the dial. 


Estimate for complete installation 
cheerfully furnished on request. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


ECO CLOCK COMPANY 
196 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24 Cortlandt Street, New York 
23 Walton Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty ef Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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Elastic 
Webbing 


a 


Fletcher High Speed Elastic Webbing Loom. 


Features the essentials of 

HIGHLY DEVELOPED SIMPLICITY 
OF DESIGN. 

AVOIDANCE OF COMPLICATED 
MECHANISM. 

HONESTLY MADE AND CAREFULLY 
INSPECTED PARTS OF THE HIGH- 
EST QUALITY. 

SKILLED WORKMANSHIP BY EM- 
PLOYEES WITH YEARS OF EXPE- 
RIENCE. 

Adapted for webbing from %” to 3”. Fletcher 
Looms will weave it better because we have built 
into them 


Speed--Safety--Stability 


to a marked degree, all tending to maintenance of 
maximum quality production at minimum of 
operation and upkeep costs at all times. 


Oar technical and engineering depart- 
ments are always at your service. 


Fuercner Works 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Avenue and Second Street 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Also manufacturers of 
FLETCHER COTTON BELTING LOOMS 
FLETCHER ASBESTOS WEBBING LOOMS 
FLETCHER CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS 
FLETCHER MULTI-CONE CLUTCH 
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| The Standard for Service 


Diamond Fibre Trucks, 
Roving Cans, Barrels, Boxes, 
Baskets, etc., represent the 
highest standard for quality 
and service. The mill, fac- 
tory, warehouse, or store that 
uses them is equipped for de- 
pendable, economical service. 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles 
combine great strength and 
durability with light weight 
and convenience. They do 
not dent, splinter, crack, or 
break. Their smooth, flaw- 
less interior protects their 
contents. Their color is in- 
built and therefore does not 
chip, nick, or rub off. They 
are superior in construction 
and appearance. 


Thirty years’ experience in 
building receptacles stands 
behind Diamond Fibre Recep- 
tacles, each of which is care- 
fully designed for the work 
it is to perform. They are 
furnished in standard shapes 
and sizes, or made to any 
specifications. Prices and 
complete information on re- 
quest. 


Send for special catalogue. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dept. W Z 
BRIDGEPORT, PA., (NEAR PHILADELPHIA,) U. S. A. 
In Canada: Diamond State Fibre Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada. ’ 
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THIS 
NO “SPIDER” 
TO 


“x 1 
CONVINCING COMPARISON SIGNODE : a 


SHOWS THE SUPERIORITY OF 
Compared | | | 


with 
OVER THE USUAL BALE TIE. 
LET US SEND YOU FULL DETAILS 
DANGEROUS 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, INC. ANGERO\ 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco 
Toronto 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Garnett is built on 


our own sectional unit 


A Garnett Machine 
of this size will reduce 
to fibre hard twisted aa 
thread waste without ~ rx. / 
: : -™, [Sm “ity contains many improve- 
materially shortening -P & ; 
the staple. We also ey =’ ments which we will be 
build .smaller machines sanaie oa ee ah 2 glad to explain. 


| 
for working soft ; ie ee Set Prete | ib | 
Ask for circular S-182. | 


washes. 4 Cylinder 30-inch Garnett Machine. 


frame construction and 








TEXTILE SCALES 


No. 5005. Gives yards per pound 
No. 5000. Gives ounces per running yard 
No. 5010. Gives yarn number for cotton yarns 
No. 5015. Gives yarn number for woolen yarns 
Used by U. S. War and Navy Depts. 
CHRISTIAN BECKER’S ANALYTICAL AND SILK BALANCES 


THE TORSION BALANCE CoO. 


Main Office, 92 Reade Street, New York 
FACTORY: Jersey City, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 31 W. Lake St., Chicago. 49 California St., San Francisco. 


A light powered clutch of correct design and superior qual- 
ity, for use with standard pulleys wherever a flexible power 
control is required. 

Made in both single and double types, extremely simple, 
compact and durable in construction. Adaptable to all speeds 
end conditions. 

The Johnson Clutch has been widely adopted for line-shaft 
drives in textile plants, and has been suecessfully incorporated 
into textile machinery of all kinds. 


Single Clutch Exterior. Write for our Catalog ‘‘G.’’ 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. Manchester conn 
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Sanitary Sewage Disposal Systems 


Better Morale in Your Mill Village 


r [ HE better class of workmen seek the ordinary conveniences and com- 


forts of home life, which you demand for yourself. They know that 
their productive power and earning capacity are dependent upon their 
physical condition as well as upon their mental state. 

Kaustine Sanitary Equipment installed in mill homes provides the comfort 
and refinement essential to healthy, contented inhabitants of unsewered mill 
villages. 

It is complete and scientific in every respect—endorsed by health boards 
everywhere, because of the thorough and adequate manner in which it dis- 
poses of fecal matter immediately after discharge from the body. It affords 
the convenience of a city water toilet. 

To insure an ample supply of reliable labor, every mill village in an un- 
sewered area should be equipped with a Kaustine Chemical System, or Hydro 
Kaustine Septic Tanks. It is welfare work that returns big dividends. 

Send for our catalog H, which shows how Kaustine equipment solves 
the problem of sanitation in unsewered areas, and provides the convenience 
that keeps men healthy and satisfied. 


KAUSTINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers and Sanitation Engineers 
Buffalo, N. Y. Toronto, Can. Melbourne, Aus. 


Southern Representatives 
J. L. Murphy, Charlotte, N. C. 
McKee & Son, Atlanta, Ga. 


Representatives Wanted. Good Tervitery 
Open. Write Immediately. 


Hydro-Kaustine Septic Tanks—designed 
for unsewered sections where water sup- 
ply is available. They are constructed of 
enameled Armco (the pure) Iron, and 
liquefy, purify and disperse all waste 
through bacterial action. Odorless, eas- 
ily installed, permanently serviceable. 


Kaustine (Chemical) Toilet System 
for unsewered sections without water 
supply Disposes of sewage thru chemi- 
eal action which liquefies and purifies it. 
Perfect ventilation system, makes it odor 
less. All metal parts constructed of 
enameled Armco, (the pure) Iron. No 
pumping or dipping of tank contents— 
turning drain valve disposes of purified 
tank contents through leaching pool. 





ihc 
mt. RECEPTACLE: 


Leatheroid cars, as all Leatheroid 
receptacles, are made of ‘‘Leath- 
eroid’’—the most durable and tough- 
est, smooth fibre known, and the 
other parts are chosen with care, 

& and put together right. 


Leatheroid Cars stand the heaviest 

loads and roughest usage day after 

m day, year after year, and then show 
very little effects of wear. 


Leatheroid Cars, Roving Cans, 
Boxes, Baskets, etc., are made in all 
sizes and shapes. 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill 
Supply Houses. 


Rogers Fibre Company 
Leatheroid Sales Division 
1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


Leatheroid No. 2 Steel-Clad Car. Nothing 
Equals it for Construction, Finish 
and Serviceability. 


Leatheroid No. 3 All Fibre Car. Solidly 
Built. All wearing surface protected. 


MAKE 
THE AIR PLEASANT ) 
PROJECTORS 


IN YOUR MILL 


Improving thé working conditions in your mill 
means better work—greater output—less time 
lost 


HUMIDO OIL “SOLUBLE” 


Is made from Pure Steam Distilled Pine Oil 





1 to 2 quarts a day in your Humidifier System 
will give the air a clean Pine Odor. 
It is stimulating. Has no gum or rosin in it. 


Write for sample—if you are not using it. 


Manufactured Only by 


Frederick Disinfectant Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTA, GA. 


ARE THE TYPE MOVING PICTURE 

MACHINE TO BE FOUND IN THE 

WORLD’S FINEST THEATRES, 

SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND INDUS- 

TRIAL PLANTS—IF YOU CONTEM- 

PLATE INSTALLING PICTURES IN 

YOUR RECREATION HALL IT WILL 

BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE TO LET 

US FIGURE WITH YOU—REMEM- 

BER! WE CARRY A _ GIGANTIC 

STOCK OF MACHINES, SCREENS, CHAIRS AND 
EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO THE THBATRE, 
SCHOOL OR AUDITORIUM. WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE AND DETAILED INFORMATION. WE 
EMPLOY A CORPS OF EXPERTS AND ARE AT YOUR 
SERVICE—MANY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY HAS BEEN 
ENJOYED BY THIS COMPANY. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


_ ——_ os 
| “amenica’s GREATEST INOEPENOENT MOTION PICTURE MAIL OCROER HOUET* 
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BIG BUSINESS 


AND THE WAY TO IT! 


IG business has long since recognized that the em- 
ployee is a very important factor in success and that 
good health and contentment among employees makes 
for Greater Efficiency—Speeds up Production—Produces 


a Smoothly-running organization, 


LUNCH ROOM 


Lunch rooms for employees have proven in every in- 
stafice to be a great step in the direction of an operating 
force that is always “‘on the job,”’ frictionless, reducing 


mistakes, eliminating waste and preventing loss of time. 


Permit us the opportunity of taking this matter up with 
you further and let us help you solve some of your big- 
gest problems by installing a cafeteria or a lunch room 
in your factory for your employees. We are prepared 
to furnish you without obligation on your part practical 
blueprint layout of your kitchen and dining room showing 
complete installation of a modern, up-to-date, sanitary 
cafeteria or lunch room. We are prepared to make im- 
mediate shipments of all equipment from our stock in 
Atlanta. 


Write for our 300-Page fully Illustrated 
Catalogue. ‘ 


The WRIGHT goods, the WRIGHT price, the WRIGHT service. 


THE WRIGHT CO., Inc., 


Importers and Jobbers 


Hotel, Restaurants and Institution Equipment 


185 Peachtree Street, ATLANTA, GA. 





Modern Playgrounds 
Better Communities 


Leading industrial concerns recog- 
nize the value of the playground, 
not only to their community, but to 
their institution as well. Add to 
the health and happiness of an em- 
ploye’s growing children, and you 
give to that employe an added hap- 
piness and contentment that he 
carries with him to his work. You 
promote loyalty, good will and gen- 
uine interest. 


eon les i * 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


For 50 years the Medart Company has 
been manufacturing and perfecting gym- 
nasium apparatus for vigorous men—an 
experience that has especially fitted it for 
the leadership it has always maintained in 
the development of playground equipment 
best suited to promote those bodily and 
mental qualities which mold today’s chil- 
hood into tomorrow’s man- and woman- 


-hood. 
Send for Catalog ‘‘L.’’ 


Catalog ‘‘L’’ fully describes Medart Play- 
ground, Swimming Pool, Gymnasium and 
Locker Room Equipment. Contains valu- 
able suggestions for playground installa- 
tions. It will be sent gladly to anyone 
requesting it. 


Fred Medart Manf’g. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gordon Lewis, District Manager, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SANITARY 
FOUNTAINS 


One of the greatest sources of and aids in the 
spreading of disease is the drinking fountain, 
publie or private, if the water jet is vertical. 

SCIENCE has PROVEN this as an indisputab!e 
fact by actual tests. It’s NOT A THEORY. 

The vertical stream falls back into the fountain 
head germ-laden from the drinker’s mouth to be 


earried to the mouth of the next drinker. 
“VERTICO-SLANT’? STREAM FOUNTAINS LESS LABOR 
MORE RAPID 


be accomplished 


Acme 


Doorless 


Baler 


Patents Pending 





50 000 Ibs 
in Car 


Load 


This is what can 


with these power 
ful Balers and it 
is not necessary 
to pile the bales 
but merely set 
them on end 





have been especially designed to do away with 
j LESS FLOOR SPACE 


this menace by jetting water at an angle that 


does not permit it to fall back to the fountain Send for catalog. 


“oom pounzan pourewex oes | Galland-Henning Mfg. Co 


YET ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 
Let Us Tell You. Write for our new 74-page Milwaukee, Wis. 


catalog. ee 
P Southern Sales Representatives 
Rundle-Spence Manufacturing Co. THE LOVINGOOD COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. Atlanta, Ga. 


=) 


L. OVER 350,000 


Giving 


\ 
F ROST PROOF Satisfaction ss 
CLOSETS All Climates 


They require no pit The ideal water closets for 
They save water Factories and Mill Villages, 
; ; where thousands have been 
All bowls have enameled installed. 
rims. service dailv rinte - 
ims. In service daily, winter The most durable water 
and summer. ; 
closets made — excepting 
No. 1 none. 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic 
Pressure Before Leaving 
Factory. 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


Ask your jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FACTORY 
CLOSET 


This fixture fills 
the demand for a 
strong and durable 
automatic water 
saving closet out- 
fit for factory use. 
The valve device 
is extremely sim- 
ple and repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by removing 
the valve cap 


back of bowl. 
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Stimulate Production With 
Properly Cooled Drinking W ater 


Jewett Water Coolers do stimulate production during the hot, 







sultry summer months. This is proved by the number of leading | 
industries that are keeping production at normal with their aid. P| 





The square design of Jewett Coolers makes possible economy in 
time and money. With other coolers time is wasted cracking ice 
to pack them. With the Jewett the ‘ice is put in in solid cake 
form and lasts longer. 


Jewett Water Coolers 


save ice. ‘The thick, all-cork insulation makes the cooler absolutely cold- 
tight. Many feet of coiled pipe give greater cooling capacity than found 
in ordinary coolers. Jewett Water Coolers are sanitary and afford your 
employees clean, inviting water at just the proper temperature to refresh them 
during the hottest weather. ' 













Install Jewett Water Coolers in your plant and avoid the usual summer let-down in 
production. You will get many interesting and valuable facts and figures from our 
folders on Jewett Water Coolers. Write for them to-day. 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
23 Chandler Street Established in 1849 Buffalo, N. Y. 









ua s LAVE 
THEY WANT 


ERE is one way to hold employees, and make them more 
contented and healthy also. 


They appreciate every little piece of equipment you 
install for their convenience, and it’s certainly not an expense, 
but a good investment, to install this 


SANITARY 
EQUIPMENT 


The line ir 
cludes Sani- 
tary Ice Cool 

ed Drinking Foun 


tains in many styles, 
Sanitary Wash Bowls in 
Batteries. Metal Clothes Lockers, 
Sanitary ‘oilets. and many other em- 
ployee-keeping fixtures 
Write today for the complete catalog, and start 
today to solve your labor problem. 


Manufacturing Equipment & Engineering 
Company 


136 Federal St. Boston, Mass, 
Address all communications to 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


LABOR - SAVING 
DEVICES 


FOR THE 


Shipping Room 


—Series No. 6— 


STENCIL BOARD 


Did you know that certain grades of stencil 
board dull and injure dies and punches? Why 
not purchase from us the kind of board you 
should use at the same or lower price? We 
carry five different styles in stock at all times 
and furnish you with proper size for any model 
stencil machine you may be using. Write for 


samples and prices. 


INDELIBLE STENCIL INK 


Ready for instant 
use and guaranteed to 
give perfect  satisfa 
tion. Put up in I, 2, 5 
and 10 gal. cans. 


Price Low—Quality 


IMPROVED 
FOUNTAIN 
BRUSH 


Extra Tip 


Price Complete $3.00 each 
Extra Tips, each, 85 cents 


Made of brass heavily nickeled. 
ADDRESS SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


J.R. Regnas & Co. 


10-14 TIFT STREET 
ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON 


Acme No. 9 Bale Buckle 


ACME 


Cold Rolled Bale Ties 


USED WITH 


Acme Bale Buckles 


OR 


Acme Seals 


MAKE 


Better Bales 





Acme Steel Goods Company 


ATLANTA, 10-14 TIFT STREET 
BROOKLYN, 167 41st STREET 
CHICAGO, 2840 ARCHER AVENUE 


is to specify 
“The Standard” 
SCALES 


In puying scales you must first be as- 

sured that they are ACCURATE—accur- 
ute not merely for a month or so after 
they are installed, but for their entire 
ife. 
The safe way is to specify ‘““The Stand 
ard’’ Scale—accuracy is bullt into them— 
accuracy in materials, in workmanship, 
i design and in the patented features 
Many scales are accurate for a time, but 
it takes “THE STANDARD’’ §strengtb 
and ruggedness to back up that accuracy 
aml maintain it throughout its life. 

THE STANDARD” is made in mod- 
els weighing from an ounce to carload 
weight There’s a size and style to meet 
every requirement you might fhink of 
Catalog 85 contains many helpful sugges 
tions and describes many styles and sizes 
Write for it, 


The Standard Scale & Supply 
Company 


PITTSBURGH, 163! Liberty Ave. 
NEW YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 

BALTIMORE 

"ALLAS 
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Automatic Weighing 


Save 
Time—Labor—Money 


by installing 


“Load ‘and Look” 
Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC Made in U.S. SPRINGLESS 
All Metal Construction 


There’s a Kron for 
Every Weighing Purpose 


ALL TYPES—ANY CAPACITY—Dor- 
mant or Portable, Hanging Pan Types, 
Overhead Truck Scales, 5 Suspension Crane 
Scales, etc. 


Write for copy of our new catalog. 


American Kron Scale Co. 


————— , 422 East 53rd St., New York 
This picture shows a Kron Automatic Scale, Portable Type, in the plant 


of a large cordage company. 





Branchs Offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities 
CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO., MONTREAL, CAN 


Hickory Motor Trucks 


rear) | Piatt aa | The Utmost in Service 


GROCERS 


Bil 


WHOLESALE 


Power - - Enduranee - - Flexi- White Hickory Motor Trucks 
ee Sere oars -- Rugged overstrength are built in Atlanta, thus 
assure dogged of all parts that carry hardest “# - 9 
. we: 4 y sers Factory Ser- 
endurance. strains, make the White Hick- es Menor, 
ory Truck adaptable for your vice of the highest type, avail- 


Continental Red 
hauling requirements. able within 24 hours. 


Seal Motor, LEise- 
mann High Tension 
Magneto, Sheldon Let the forty year record of the White Hickory 
or Timken Worm Wagon be your assurance of the steadfast de- 
Drive Axles, Tim- pendability of The White Hickory Truck. 

ken Bearings and || We will gladly help.you select the right Truck 
all other units of |} for your business. 

highest standard 


ate | White Hickory Motor Corporation 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Easter Rephasentatives 


TRIANGLE Moror SALES Co: 
38 Fourth Ave. New ores ; 


WNewEngland: Distributors 


Efficient Conveying and Storage Equipment 
Will Cut Down Your Labor Costs. 


Several years of specializing 
on conveying and_ storage 
equipment for cotton mills en- 
able us to solve your problems 
in an intelligent way, to sug- 
gest the most efficient equip- 
ment for the work you have to 


do. 


Without obligation on your 
part, one of our representatives 
will be glad to call and tell you 
frankly what our equipment 


can do for you. 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
Economy Engineering Co., Tiering Machines. 
Automatic Transportation Co., Storage Battery 
Trucks. 
Barrett-Cravens Co., 
Standard Conveyor Co., 
Conveyors. 


Berger Mfg. Co., Steel Lockers and Bins. 


‘Serving Southern Concerns’’ 


J. D. COLLINS, 


9th Floor, Grant Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


Lifting Platform Trucks. 
Gravity and Spiral 


COTTON 


WA: 2 Special & 2% Ton Models ; 


Destructive _ basraad 


tirely eliminated from the TRIANGLE 2-piece 


e rear drivir wheels rebound o1 tting an obstruct 
shaft end thrust sometir 
of poutids end-pressure 


and transt 


s which means thou 

s, and rear axle 
rhe TRIANGLE s rt floats’’ betweer nivers oints aving 
slotted races, a nd-thri exerted is less than one 
pound. 


» the TRIANGLE user are 


Your territory may still be open. Address or write Dept. Z 


Beckley Perforating Co. : 


14 North Ave. 
Garwood, N. J. 


G tees surfacing for sand rolls, Dry- 
ing machines and ovens, Copper and 
brass centrifugal liners, Sheet steel for 
machinery guards, Steel vats, Kettles and 


Tanks, electrically welded. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS 


WILSON COMPANY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Now | Can See WitHout THem 









HAMPDEN SUNRAY MILL WHITE 
OIL PAINT HELPS EYES TO? SEE 






















N every mill there are workers whose 
imperfect eyesight operates like a brake 
on speed and production. 


Walls coated with Hampden Sunray 
Mill White Oil Paint gather and diffuse 
a very high percentage of light, thus 





making it easier for those of poorer eye- 














sight to keep pace on production. 


Hampden Sunray Mill White forms a 
tough, elastic surface that is snow white, 
smooth as tile—and Washable. 


Send for particulars of Hampden Sunray Mill 
White users in the Textile Industry 


Deliveries direct from the Factory or from Local 
Dealers 














HAMPDEN PAINT & CHEMICAL Co 


Good Paint Makers for over 67 years 


Division E, Springfield Massachusetts 
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BuILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 
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New Hampshire’s 
finest mill 
is finished 


Indian Head sheetings will be 
produced in this daylight-flooded 
modern mill. ‘he entire output of 
the Jackson Mills at Nashua, N. H., 
was formerly produced in old type 
buildings. Scattered departments 
caused inconvenience. (Good judg- 
ment urged partial rebuilding. Cer- 
tain original buildings were made 
suitable for flannel manufacturing and 
storage of goods. 


The picker room is on the sixth 
floor of the new mill. The card 
room is divided between the fourth 
and the fifth floors. Work passes to 
the middle of the mill, where roving 
frames are located. All departments 
are planned to provide the best unit 
of work per hand, without wasted 
effort. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
as Manager Engineers, in consultation 
with the mill staff, arranged the lay- 
outs, originated building plans and 
directed construction. 

A central heating, ventilating and 
humidifying plant serves all parts. 
Individual motors drive the pickers, 
warp frames and looms. Efficient con- 
veyors store and distribute stock in 
process. Provision is made for future 
expansion, for this is a typical illus- 
tration of * Building with Foresight,” 
the Lockwood, Greene method. 

Correspondence is invited on any 
feature of textile manufacture. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


. 
We MI Boston, 245 STATE St. ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING 
4 ) New York, 101 PARK Ave. CHICAGO, 38 8S. DEARBORN S1 


L~ WY, Detroit, 45 WASHINGTON BLYD HARTFORD, 27 Lewis S81 
Za ec) siz CLEVELAND, 417 BANGOR BUILDING 
INNY V7 Nay us Lockwoop, Gresnst & Co, of CANADA, Lrp., 285 Braver HALL Hite 
’ MONTREAL 


ComMP AGNIE LocKwooD, GREENE, 47 Avk. pg L'Crgra, PARIS, FRANCE 
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The Wind Mill Principle Applied to a Ventilator 


Note the illustration! The fresh air passing over the funnel comes in contact with 
the small outer blades, thereby propelling the wheel to which the large inner blades 

are also attached. These 

VANE TO KEEP VENTILATOR A ° . 

in wine / revolving inner blades cre- 

ate a vacuum which sucks 

the foul air from below.’ 

Perfectly simple—like so 

WIND - PRODUCED —_ many of the world’s ingen- 


PROPELLING FORCE ° ° . 
lous inventions. The 


Carlisle Force-Draft 


Ventilator 


displaces from 5 to 6 times as 
much air as ordinary ventilators. 
You can replace your present in- 
efficient Ventilators with fewer 


and smaller-sized “Carlisles” and 
SUCTION 
FROM BUILDING 


get more ventilation! 


Write for descriptive folders. 


CARLISLE & GALE CO. 


5 North Street Cambridge, Mass. 


Equals five * bcs : ™ oo a . a 
Msingthe. . |, “amu Oil Paint 


Applied With A Hand Spray 


Use the only oil paint that can be applied 
with a hand spray, “SPRAYLITE,” to give 
your workmen the advantage of more light. 
Make your walls of a whiteness that will 
almost equal the brightness of the sun and 
leave no dark corners or shadows. This 
method will actually mean an increase in 
production,—decrease light bills and bring 
greater efficiency. 


SERVICEABLE AND SANITARY 


An oil paint that goes on as easy as water 
paint and will last for years. It can be 
washed at will, something cold water paint 
will not stand up under. It is made from 
the best materials yet the price has been 
kept down. Manufacturers who firmly be- 
lieve in economy, cleanliness and healthful 
working conditions are constantly making a 
demand for “SPawAYLITE,” 


—_ 
Write today for full information and prices. 


The Excello Manufacturing Co.’ 


1836 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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COOLEDGE HYGRADE 


‘‘Best for the Southern Climate’’ 
C-H Bungalow Shingle Stains 


For Shingle roofs and weather-boarding 


C-H Home Paints 


For Exterior and Interior Use 


C-H Perma White 


Interior gloss mill paint 












Let us Send Booklet and Color Card 
Also names of Mills and Mill Con- 


tractors that have used our paints 
‘‘IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS’’ 


Just write on your letter-head— 
“‘Send Your Catalog’”’ 


F. J. COOLEDGE AND SONS 
ATLANTA GA. SAVANNAH 


Manufacturers of paints, stains and varnishes 
Jobbers of window and building glass, and wallboard 
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_ AGASCO | 
PAINTS 


Number Nineteen preserves exposed metal 
surfaces against ravages of the seasons; 
contains no water, ammonia, or tar 
acids. 















Number Fifteen, penetrative and germicidal, 
does the same for wood surfaces. 





Number Three, Damp Proof, protects foun- 
dation walls; seals them against seepage. 
Roof Coating Number One for felt, rubber 
or composition roofing; increases resis- 

tance against elements. 












AGASCO- Creosotes, wood-preservative: Number 
Seven, dark brown stain; Number Ten, crude; Number 
Eleven, clear, color to be added by you. 


AGASCO ROOFING FELT 
AGASCO ROOFING PITCH 


ATLANTA GAS LIGHT C? 


ROOM 235, 20 FAIRLIE STREET 










> a Box 322 












Put Daylight on the Job 


AYLIGHT is a panacea for many 

business ills. Make it work for 

you from whistle to whistle. Paint the 

interior of your plant with Dixielite, 
the original daylight saver. 


It helps speed up production; first, by mak- 
ing all work easier to see; second, by elimina- 
ting those mistakes due to dark working 
conditions. 


Light tends toward cheerfulness. Dixielite 
goes far towards keeping your employees 
happy and contented; and contentment has 
an actual dollar and cents value to your 
organization. 


DIXIELITE 


The Original Daylight Saver 


It is the perfect white finish for walls and 
ceilings o: mills, factories, and warehouses. 
Once applied, Dixielite spreads daylight evenly 
and brilliantly to every corner of the room. As 
long as there is light outside, Dixielite works 
inside. It lowers electric bills. it makes a 
place more sanitary. It saves the eves of your 
workmen. Dixielite is made in gloss, semi- 
gloss, and flat finishes. Let us 
send you a sample. 


Bay State Liquid Paints an- 
swer every painting question. 
There is a paint, stain, varnish 
or enamel for every conceivable 
purpose. INOROUT, the all- 
roand varnish is equally superior et 
on inside or outside jobs. It "*'*s?=o# 
can’t be beaten. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


ms New York Office, Architects’ Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. Philadelphia Office, 1524 Chestnut St. 


W.A- WILLIAMS, Southern Representative 
yo Greenville South Carolina 


















THE BAY STATER 


COTTON JUNE, | 


Be There When Fire Starts In Your Plant 


THINK of the disaster to your property and your business that can be averted by your being 
‘sent at the instant the fire starts. 
OF COURSE you can not personally be in two places at one time—but you can have your persona 

a representative with a record of having saved from fire, million 


there, day and night 


pre 


representative 
of dollars worth of property 


RICHARDS-WILCOX 
Automatic Fire Door Equipment 


Witness: The R-W Fire Door Equipment in th 
picture, which saved $1,500,000.00 worth of propert 
on the other side of the wall shown, which woul 


positively have been wiped out except for the presen 
Hardware protection 





of Richards-Wilcox 


about 


Write fer folder G F-1P which tells 
R-H 


other instances f property saved by 


Fixtures 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. tw Vorx 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
ST.LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 





Its companion put out of commission by castings piled against it by LONDON, ONT. 
careless workmen, this R-W Fire Door single handed stopped a raging 
conflagration and saved a paint shop valued at $1,500,000.00. 


Creosoting Industrial Timbers 
Is ECONOMY 


| PURE CREOSOTE 





CARBO, FIRST GRADE 
REFINED CREOSOTE OIL 

Meets all requirements of 
the United States Govern- 
ment Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, 
Specification G174-A-1 and 
the United States Railroad 
Administration, Specification 
R-828-A. 

The cheapest 
timbers, especially sap wood 
pine shingles treated with 
this oil will outlast the high- 
est grade woods untreated. 


sap wood 








{ 


NUMBER ONE 
CRUDE CREOSOTE: 


An economical wood 
preservative for open 
tank or brush treating 
wood shingle roofs, or 
structural timbers. This 
material when properly 
applied greatly length- 
ens the life of the cheap- 
er timbers. 





DISINFECTANTS 
COEFFICIETS ONE TO 
TWENTY. 

Each shipment tested by Ridell- 
Walker method and guaranteed 
as to carbolie strength. 

Our standard disinfectants are 
free from sediment and tarry 
matter and upon dilution with 
water form rich, cream-like emul- 
sions (no oily float on top nor de 
posit at bottom). Emulsions do 
not separate on standing. 

Our disinfectants are manufac- 
tured by the largest Manufac- 
turer of coal-tar products in 
America and are absolutely uni- 


form. 


Gulf States Creosoting Company 


17 Sampson Street, 


ATLANTA, GA. 





| 


| 
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JEWELL 


Th k 
LEATHER ont Bo 


give Better 
SERVICE 


Th 
ewell Leather was used for belting when in 1800 the first cotton gins were installed | » S 


The corporate personality of 
the Jewell Belting Company 
was fixed by law in 1882— 


but its real personality has 
been fixed through its ability 
to solve, during 150 years, the 
human equation between 


maker and user of good belting. 


Hartford 


Connecticut 


Western Branch 
2837 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ASTENERS 


%; Write Dept. 58 
CRESCENT BriT FASTENER COMPANY 
383 Fourth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. * 
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36 South Clinton Street 
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THE HURST COMPANY 
208 Austell Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
We Manufacture 
Paints that are Specially Adapted to 
the South Country. 


Best Roof Paint, 
Best Rubber Roofing Paint, and 
Best Bridge and Metal Paints. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Also Rubber and Slate Surfaced 
Roofing. 


Make your inquiries to us. 


Prices Cheerfully Quoted. 


COTTON JUNE, | 


UNIFORMITY, Flexibility and 
Strength are the inseparable features 
of STANLEY SOLID WOVEN 
COTTON BELTING. 

Uniformity means steady drive; flex- 





ibility, less slippage and more power 
transmitted with less tension. Stan- 
ley has more strength because it is 
solid woven, and has no plies or laps 
to come apart. 

Stanley Belting withstands heat, oil 
and acids better than leather and 
rubber. That is why it is preferred 
in woolen and knitting mills, and in 
dve houses, bleacheries and finishing 
plants. 

A sample will interest you. 








STANLEY BELTING CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Bearing That Betters the Lap | 


Ball bearings on picker beaters save power, oil, time, 
labor, and material, and practically eliminate maintenance 
expense. 

They permit absolutely exact and permanent adjustment 
of beaters, which means evener lap with a better selvedge. 
They keep all the oil in the box and off ofthe lap. They 
eliminate the shutdowns caused by hot boxes. They will 
pay for themselves in less than two years. 


You either have them or need them. For infcrmation 


WorkS Bearing 


Greenwood, South Carolina. a 
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Combines All the Best Features 
of Vertical Tubular Boilers 


The Vertical Tubular Boiler has 
long been the choice of many en- 
gineers, especially those in the 
New England States. With this 
tvpe of boiler there is of course less 
floor space requirement, but per- 
haps the chief cause of the demand 
is due to the eall for higher steam 
pressures and also to the increasing 
use of steam turbines requiring 
superheated steam for their eco- 
nomical operation. 


We build vertical tubular boilers 
in the Straight Sheel Type and the 
Manning Type, both of which types 
are perfect to the last degree and 
are giving perfect satisfaction to 
engineers who prefer these types. 

In the arrangement of heating surface, grate surface 
and passage of gases, we have embodied in our design 
proportions which practice has proven correct. 

The illustration shows our Standard Manning Type. 
Provision is made for cleaning the crown sheet through a 
series of handholes arranged to come opposite alternating 
rows of tubes, so that it is possible to reach every part of 
the sheet. 

Built to meet all the rigid requirements of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Boiler Rules, and the ASME Code. 


As to the high standard of material and construction, 
the reputation of our boilers in actual service speaks for 
itself. 


Write today for full details. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative: Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Charlotte San Francisco 
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FULL AUTOMATIC, SEMI-AUTOMATIC and HAND OPERATED 


Gear Cutting Machines! 


Especially Adapted for Use in 


Cotton Mills. 


Hundreds Now in Use. 


Send for special circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Company 


New London, Conn. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 


Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and tbe recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill anc effort 
have endowed it with. 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 


LANE’S (Nour 
RATCHET TOOLS 


‘“‘OFF-SET’’ RATCHET SCREW DRIVER 


This tool was designed for working in close 
quarters, where the work cannot be reached by a 
straight handled serew driver. 

The Ratchet Features enables the operator to 
use this Tool in a. very narrow space and at the 
Same time secure a very great leverage. 

The BITS are milled square at tips. thus seeur- 
ing a perfect fit in serew slots, which also prevents 
lifting out of the slots, a3 is the case with tapered 


tips. 


ee 


The handle is 6 inehes in length, drop-forged 
and case-hardened. Two accurately milled Bits, 
made from highest grade screw driver steel, are 
furnished with each Tool. 

Packed in individual Paper box. 
Weight, 5 ounces. 
LIST PRICE $2.00 
Sold by Jobbers Throughout the World. 
Manufactured by 


WILI. B. LANE UNIQUE TOOL CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
180 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branch Office 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 2 
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A fitting that is stronger 


Elbow Elbow 


3000 pounds pressure 6000 pounds pressure 


CRANE 
FORGED STEEL 


Screwed Elbows and Tees 


These fittings are forged solid and then drilled 
and tapped for the required pipe size. Straight 
and reducing sizes can be furnished. Where a 
higher safety factor is desired we can furnish 
fittings made from larger blanks than regularly. 


Recommendations: 


For superheated steam; For ammonia and carbon dioxide lines; 
Sizes %-to 2'4-inch—any existing pressure and temperature. Sizes 2- to 2’4-inch—any existing pressure. 
For Hydrostatic pressures ; 
For extreme high pressure air lines; Sizes 4- to 24-inch—3,000 pounds pressure. 
Sizes %- to 2’4-inch—any existing pressure. Sizes ’@- to 2. -inch—6,000 pounds pressure. 


WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 


SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS 
BOSTON BALTIMORE MUSKOGEE 
SPRINGFIELD WASHINGTON TULSA FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1866 CHICAGO DULUTH PORTLAND 
BRIDGEPORT SYRACUSE OKLAHOMA CITY eee FARGO POCATELLO 
ROCHESTER BUFFALO s 
NEW YORK eaatnielines WICHITA CRAN E CO. GRAND RAPIpDs WATERTOWN SALT LAKE CITY 
ALBANY ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DAVENPORT ABERDEEN OGDEN 

S 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE 5 ; 
BROOKLYN KNOXVILLE KANSAS CITY . . DES MOINES GREAT FALLS SACRAMENTO 


PHILADELPHIA BIRMINGHAM TERRE HAUTE A OMAHA BILLINGS OAKLAND 
NEWARK MEMPHIS CINCINNATI CHIC GO SIOUX CITY SPOKANE SAN FRANCISCO 
CAMDEN LITTLE ROCK INDIANAPOLIS ST. PAUL SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 


CRANE MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, LONDON, ENG. 
LIMITED SYDNEY, N. S. W., QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, CALGARY 


We are manufacturers of 20,000 articles—valves, pipe fittings, steam specialties, etc.—for all 
phases of power plant equipment, and are distributors of pipe and heating and plumbing materials. 
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A New Addition to 


Our Service 


We have just installed a complete 
Belting equipment to re-work 
your old Belts. This is a large 
saving to quantity users of 
Leather Belting. Let us demon- 
strate to you the value of this 


LESS COAL mil ne 


We carry a complete line 
of 


TEXTILE and GENERAL 
MILL SUPPLIES 


'Thé Mill Supply Co., Inc. | 
Greenville, S. C. | 











J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 


‘ e > __ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, | 
High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. | 
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MOREHEAD 
SYSTEM 
FEEDING 
BOILERS 
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The above chart graphically illustrates 
the temperature difference between 
feeding boilers with a steam pump and 
with the Morehead  Back-to-Boiler 
System, taken under exactly the same 
conditions. 


Twentieth Century Steam Drainage and Boiler Feed 


Morehead engineers will be glad to explain 
in detail just how the Morehead System may 
be applied to reduce fuel expense in your 
plant. Write for our catalog and complete 
particulars. 


Textile Mills throughout the country are in- 
stalling the Morehead Back-to-Boiler Sys- 
tem because— 

It improves the circulation of steam through 
steam heated machines. 

It saves one per cent of fuel for every ten . 
degrees increase in the temperature-of feed | Morehead Manufacturing Co. 
water, vgs 3a : DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
It “sie for itself—often during the first few Canadian Morehead Manufacturing Co., Woodstock, Ont. 


For Dominion of Canada. 


weeks. 


Positively Drains All Types 
= of Steam Apparatus — 


The “Morehead” 





“BACK —~TO—-BOILER-¥y* mM” 
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Seri-Vane Fans 


Cut shows a compact heating unit as regularly installed by 
us for large Factory and Industrial Heating and Ventilating 
units. The large range of adaptability for our fans, heaters, 
air washers, etc., is clearly brought out in catalog No. 70. 


We have lately prepared a special treatise devoted to paper 
drying and kindred products which we think will prove of value 
to those manufacturers who desire to increase their production 
and the quality at the same time. Ask for Bulletin No. II. 


If we cannot truthfully show you where a SERI-VANE. 
FAN can do your work better and save you money at the same time, we say so frankly. We 
do not try to force a sale but gladly make any suggestions or recommendations which our experi- 
ence knows to be practical and feasible, and then allow the customer to decide freely from the 
facts presented. There is positively no string attached to our engineering advice. 


HAVE YOU A FAN PROBLEM)? IF SO, WRITE 


The New York Blower Company 


608 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


SINCE 1855 Brown & Sharpe have built Gear 
Cutting Machines. You will find them giv- 
ing satisfactory service everywhere. 
Whether it is for spur or bevel gears, large 
gears or small gears, there is a time-tried B & S 
Gear Cutting Machine to fill your need. 
Brown & Sharpe machines are built up from 
foundry to inspection room with accuracy—accur- 
acy for long service—the keynote of every oper- 
ation. 

Exclusive Southern Representatives for 


BROWN & SHARPE 


Milling Machines, Gear Cutting Machines, Grinders, 
Screw Machines, Ete. 


HENDEY 
Lathes, Shapers, Centering Machines 
BULLARD 
Boring and Turning Mills, Vertical Turret Lathes 
DRESES 
Radial Drills 
GRAY 
Planers 
Let us quote you on your requirements 
r service is unexcelled 
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COGS Hares 


The Basic Factors 
of Industrial Control 


[N practically all the process work of modern 
industry Jeos Indicating, Recording and 
Controlling Temperature Instruments are 
standard today. 

A lifetime devoted to the solution of special 
temperature problems has resulted in the 
development of these instruments to a point 
of dependability and precision which has not 


been surpassed. 


A request for information on Tycos Instruments 
will bring you complete data without obligation. 


Taylor Instrument Companies ) 


ROCHESTER NYY. 
There's a Zycosor Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


Jenkins Standard Iron Body Globe Valves 


Also made in Angle, Cross Check, Y and other 
types. ‘They are heavier and considerably stronger than 
most of the standard iron body valves. Regularly fitted 
with Jenkins Renewable Composition Discs. Wide yokes 
give easy access to the stuffing boxes which can be packed 
under full pressure when the valves are wide open. 
Raised Seat Rings are of high grade steam metal con- 
position and can be removed and renewed. Suitable for 
150 pound steam pressure. 


Know genuine Jenkins Valves by the name and the 
Je nkins ‘Diamond Mark’’—obtain them through supply 
houses anywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
F 14? Boston St. Louis , Pittsburg Washington 
Fiieeate 
igure 142 Montreal London Havana 
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IF IT’S A TOOL— WE'VE GOT IT 


N every line there is some one we are able to give you a wide@ 
product of proved excellence selection from the very best lines 
to which all similar articles are on the market, as quick service 
compared—and by that com- as can be given and the best 
parison judged and valued. prices that are being quoted. 
We have compared and And our prompt service—when 
judged nearly every line of you want tools you want them 
Smal! Tools and certain special quickly and there’s where we 
machines on the market, and can serve you with speed. Your 
have sifted them all down un- order, no matter how small or 
til we have a stock of smal! large, will be shipped the same 
too's and special machines that day received. 
is unexcelled—the best at the “Tf it’s a tool we've got it.” 
best prices that are being That's our claim; and if you 
quoted. look through our 500 page fl- 
We now have what is un- lustrated catalog, whicly |s yours 
questionably the most com- for the asking, you will be 
plete small tool stock in the convinced that this claim is a 
South. very conservative one. 
Specializing in smal) tools, May We Serve You? 
Pasco Tool Company, 10 North Broad S?., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MACHINE TOOLS 


TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right | } Lathes, Drill Presses 


Boilers, || Shapers, Planers 


Structural 


Steel Work | Electric Motors 


Sheet Steel || #=Automatic Gear Cutters 


and Plate Work E 
Boiler Tubes fc. 


Castings, 


Ete. ao Everything for the 
Tell us what you | Up-to-Date Machine Shop. 


want and let us 
quote prices. 


“‘Economy is buying wisely, not cheaply’’ 


Tae Walsh & Weidner Boiler Ce, 


Ohattaneega, Tena. 


SEEGER MACHINE TOOL CO. 
34 S. Forsyth St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Four Frame” 
Universal 
Spinning Frame 
Drive 


For the Electrification 


+4 > 


tea oe of Old Mills 


With this new drive all pulleys are on one end and can be located to suit any 
spacing between trames. This makes it unnecessary to move the frames in the 
electrification of old mills. 

The equipment consists of a special spinning frame motor for ceiling sus- 
pension equipped with conduit terminal box; bushing type flexible coupling; ad- 
justable hangers; shaft with paper pulleys for driving four spinning frames. 

Send for new textile bulletin No. 136 A. 

SITES SEE SERRE eS SRN RAE ATER LA 
ALLIS-CHALMERS ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS . PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery fing Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Turbines Power Transmission Machinery 

Steam Engines 


Gas and Oil Engines Pumping Engines Centrifugal Pumps 


Crushing and Cement Wammm, WAMANUFACTURING COMPANY Ff arene Aone 


Ne ae Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S. A. QS” 
District Offices in All Leading Cities 


Brazing—Oxy-Acetylene and Thermit 


WELDING 


Over ten years of practical expe- 
rience in brazing and welding all 
kinds of machinery and equipment 
enables us to offer efficient service to 
the cotton and knitting mills. 


Parts shipped to us welded and 


returned promptly. $5,000 Saved Here 


Or wire us, and one of our-first- | Standard Service 
class machinists and practical weld- fff ,.2%: 22a ‘aj ,ounscied this big water turbine with the, elctrie generator 
° 1 in diameter and became worn % of an inch in depth and about 9 inches 

ers will come to your plant and weld | ‘he question was whether they should get a ‘a shaft which at 
your job for you, | ry pet th me gy wv nen ggernba ge wee bay: oan pa Maag 8 . oy 


They called on us and it required about ten days to put this shaft in 
s condition at a cost to them of about $200 
supply such service as this, or supply you with a 


Boiler Welding A Specialty Standard Welding and Cutting Machine 


oxygen and supplies and also send an expert’ to your mill to teach your 
mechanics how to use it 
Write today for complete information. 


CHATTANOOGA BRAZING & STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


INCORPORATED. 


WELDING CO. | Oxygen, Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Machines 
Main Office For a Chatta T 
1309 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. | Atlanta, Ga. — attancegn, Tomy, 


_——ee———— 
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Speed in Service is Only Rivaled by Accuracy 
Each Would Be Useless Without the Other 


Unfailing Service 


In the struggle and stress of mod- 
ern business life every moment of 
delay represents a loss of time and 
money which cannot be regained. 

When promptness, accuracy and 
dispatch are the vita] elements in the 
delivery of electric equipment or 
supplies it is natural to turn to the 
Carter Electric Company for service. 

This is an organization whose 
members are trained to meet the de- 
mands of any emergency and this 
organization is ready to serve you 
on an instant’s notice. 


If your requirements cover Rub- 
ber Conduit Wire, Switches, Safety 
Switches, Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Lamps or other electric supplies, it is 
only a matter of a few hours before 
we can place them in your hands. 

This is because our warehouses are 
always fully stocked—everything 
you may need and in large quantities 
—and with every modern facility for 
handling your business the Carter 
Electric Company pledges you 


Unfailing Service. 





Carter Electric Company 


| | 63 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 





BRYAN ELECTRIC CO. 


58 EDGEWOOD AVENUE, ATLANTA, GA. 


Electric Light, Power, Telephone and Bell 
Wiring for Residences, Stores and Factories 
Estimates Furnished. 


Rewinding for Motors, Generators 


All kinds of new and used Electrical 
Machinery bought, sold and exchanged. 


ALL KINDS OF ELECTRICAL WORK 


MOTORS RENTED TELEPHONE YOUR WANTS 
Local and Long Distance Ivy 1788-1790. 
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APPROVED Of ficial | 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS | Approval 


Factory Mutual’s 


etree Laboratories 


Cartridge Type, Magazine Style. 
Greeff Engineering & Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., Multiple 
Electric Products Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole 
. “Atlas,” 4 in 1 non-indicating. (0-100A., 250 and 


This manufacturer is prepared to refill Atlas fuses in all sizes 
including the ferrule type 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT Facsimile of the official 
spemiains Pemeey listing, April, 1920 


Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
51 00 Street, Sosten, Sess. In addition to above, fuse 
is now approved 110 to 
200 amp., 250 volts. 
A fuse that is not merely sold to you, but maintained in 
service thereafter, at the lowest cost of any fuse so 
approved. 
Send for samples, prices and comparative statement 
showing costs of all makes based on authentic lab- 
oratory tests. Give name of your electrical dealer 
or distributor. 





3 to 600 amp.; 
250 to 600 volts 


600-volt_ size, 
showing inte- 
rior construc- 
tion and pat- 
ented silencer 
device. 


Multiple Electric 


Products Co., Inc. 
Sales Office: 450 Fourth Ave., New York H 


Quick Action 


Modern business demands it. Time is the 
most valuable asset of the executive. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
INTER-COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 


add hours to the business day—eliminate 
loss of precious minutes—save endless 


unnecessary footsteps. 


They are easily installed—require no 
switchboard or operator. Their oper- 
ation is simplicity itself. 


Push ONE Button ONCE—and Talk. 


Dixie Electric Equipment Co. 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Interior Telephones—Fire Alarm Apparatus. 
Watchman’s Clock Detectors. 
Electric Clocks—Riot Alarms—Code Calling Systems. 
A Southern Concern—Giving Service to the South. 
Data and Complete Information on Request. 


37 Peters St. Bell Phone Main 826. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


When you need 


fuses remember that 


CONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


—were the first line using an inexpensive 
bare link for restoring a blown fuse to its 
original efficiency to be Approved Jn All 
Capacities—O to 600 amperes in both 250 
and 600 volts—by the Underwriters’ Lab- 


oratories. 


—bear the “Und. Lab. Inspected” label. 
Economy “Drop Out” Renewal Links are 
stamped with the “Inspected” symbol. 


—long ago won public approval—evi- 
denced by the fact that for many years 
millions of them have been giving depend- 
able protection, high efficiency and work- 
ing marked economies. 


—cut annual operating costs 80% as com- 
pared with the use of one-time fuses. 


—are used wherever efficiency and econ- 
omy are chief considerations—in steel 
mills, manufacturing plants of all kinds, 
buildings, and in every branch of industry. 


—are used wherever safety is the prime 
consideration—in powder mills, hospitals, 
schools and the United States Navy. 


—are absolutely accurately rated, made of 
the best materials and by the most skilled 
and careful workmen obtainable. 


—are sold by all leading electrical jobbers 
and dealers. 


Insist on getting Economy renewable 
Fuses. 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 


Chicago YB Ms 


Eeonomy Fuses also are made in Canada 
at Montreal. 
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| SOUTHERN BUSINESS DIRECTORY 











AUDITORS 


G. L. LEMON AND niin! 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA—901 Healey Building, Phone Ivy 4754 
BIRMINGHAM—1702 American Trust Bldg., Phone Main 1024 
CHATTANOOGA—822 Hamilton Nat. Bk. Bldg., Phone Main 1559. 





OUR SPECIALTIES 


Income Tax Matters—Cost Accounting—Cotton Mills 
—Municipal and County Audits—Systematizing. 








WELDING & REPAIRS 


SOUTHERN WELDING & MACHINE co. 


190 COURTLAND STREET ATLANTA, GA. 
Gear Cutting and Machine Work 
No job too large or too small for us 

sotton mill and oil mill welding and machine work. 





pecialize in ¢ 


Oxy-Acetylene and Electric Welding 














SU PPL IES 


- METAL CHETKS 
OUTAERN 
TAMPS 
ACIL 





MISC. 


STENCILS - —- RUBBER STAMPS 


Send for 
Catalogue 


7 W. Mitchell St. || 


ATLANTA 
GA. 


Stencil Work 
for Cotton Mills 
Our Speciality 


Dairy Supplies & Equipment 
South || 
| 


Leading Dairy Supply House of the 
Established 1895 
Write Dept. E for new 
Hnad Book.” 
‘“‘PROMPT SERVICE’ IS OUR MOTTO 


Dairy & Farm Supply Co. ! 


Atlanta, Ga. 


catalog and free “Dairy | 








Zz = 


| 








| COLUMN DEPARTMENT 


| POWER & HAND PUMPS 





| No. 6 West 5th St., 








COTTON, WASTE, LINTERS, Ete. 


International Cotton Products 
Company 
15th floor Hurt Bldg., 
ATLANTA, GA 


eee 
Roseland, Ga. 


LINTERS 


Branches: 
— Pa. 
Charlott: a Oe 


COTTON. COTTON WASTE 





E. A. CUTTS Cc. 8S. CUTTS, SR. 


E. A. CUTTS COMPANY 


Cable Address: ‘‘CUTTS’’ 
COTTON BROKERS 
30 Bay Street, East 
Savannah, Ga. 
Office Phones—478—2713—Postal Phone 
Long Distance—9929 
Branch Office: E. A. CUTTS & SON, Augusta, Ga. 





“CONST! TRUCTION 








|\Cast Iron Columns 


FOR 


COTTON MILL CONSTRUCTION 


| American Cast Iron Pipe Company 


BIR MINGHAM, ALA | 











WIRE RAILINGS | 
WINDOW GUARDS) | 


WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. | 
| 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 





| PLUMBING and HEATING — | 


DAIRY SUPPLIES || 
PROMPT SERVICE. ] 


HACKNEY BROTHERS Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. || 


Advertising conserves the Manufacturer's time by ac- 
quainting him with a service or product at his leisure long 


before the need for such arises. 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


H. Ray Paige, Pres. J. A. Mandeville, Vice-Pres. J. H. Schoolfield, Secy. and Treas. 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, jf 


Phone Connections Spool Tapes, Bindings and | 
| Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, Narrow Fabrics for Under- j 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. n Nar cs. wear and other Trades. f 


ESTABLISHED 1872 HUGHES FAWCETT 


ee ger nee ome 


NEW ORLEANS For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
| TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Tewel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Clotb 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


15 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 





HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cetten Exchange } = ARES SST Rome en ee ee e 
Mew Orleans Future Brokers Association - 
New York Stock Exchange 
Mow York Cotten Exchange | | WOODWARD, BALDWIN & 60, | 
New York Coffee Exchange i 


New York Produce Exchange DRY GOODS 


Chicage Board of Trade 


Commission Merchants 
Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK © 


Private Wires to Principal Points | 
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The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness, and better weaving and 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 


Arrow Mills, Inc. 


knitting qualities of our yarns. 


The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, 
laces and converting, are furnished in all 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 


36s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler 
Right Twist. 36s to 50s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse 
Twist. 

20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed 


Peeler, Reverse Twist. 


Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
sively through our General Sales Offices: 


131 East 23d Street, 
New York. 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Long Distance Phone: Gramercy 812 
New England Representative 
H. D. Skinner, 


212 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


CAMLINGTON COTTON MILLS> 


IAS TONIA .N © 


COTTON YARNS 


ia 


GASTONIA. NC 
- 


JI. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


56 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


COTTON DUCK 


ARMY—SAIL—WIDE 











“LOWELL” TIRE FABRICS-SPEGIAL DUCK 


CRASHES—TWILLS—DRILLS—SATTEENS 


ROPE—TWINE 


COTTON YARNS 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO EXPORT REQUIREMENTS 


HAMILTON, CANADA 
J. Spencer Turner of Canada, Limited 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
161 Devonshire Street 


CHICAGO 
M. & M. Building 


208 So. LaSalle Street 
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FAABABAABAABBAABABBS 


Hunter Manufacturing & Comm. Co. 


58-60 Worth St., 
NEW YORK CITY U.S. A. 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTOR OF 
COTTON FABRICS 
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COTTON FABRICS FOR HOME AND EXPORT 


DOMESTIC BRANCH§OFFICES 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis !Greensboro 
Baltimore 


FOREIGNZBRANCH OFFICES 


Buenos Aires, Argentine Curacao, D. W.!I. Caracas, Venezuela 
Santiago, Chile 
San Juan, Porto Rico Havana, Cuba Barranquilla, Columbia 


ANY NY LN /S 
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Financing the Textile Industry 


N adequate and steady flow of banking capital is a vital necessity for 
mill owners, selling agents, and other interests in the textile industry. 


Through a factoring arrangement with this Company, such interests are 
enabled to finance their current operations; but in addition to the usual 
facilities supplied by factors, the Company is also empowered to finance 
raw material requirements, and to provide for such growth as the rising 


volume of business demands. 


We shall have pleasure in discussing with manufacturers, selling agents, 
and others any concrete problems which have to do with the financing of 


their business. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


50 Union Square New York 


(4th Avenue and 17th Street) 
Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $500,000 


Inaugurated by GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
and LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


BOSTON 8 Thomas St. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


COTTON DUCK 


SINGLE FILLING 
DOUBLE FILLING 
ENAMELING 
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“Shawmut Bank Has Helped” 
To Move Crops Since 1836 


For more than eighty years the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
has been identified with the devel- 
opment of the cotton industry from 
field to factory. 


The rehabilitation of Europe is 
largely a problem of securing raw 
and manufactured cotton. Condi- 
“tions at home and abroad demand 
more than ordinary attention to 
the questions of markets and finan- 
cing on the part of the American cotton 
manufacturer and cotton grower. 
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The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
places at the disposal of American cotton 
exporters and manufacturers, whether for 
the financing of export shipments of raw 
staple or of manufactured goods, or of 
stocks in warehouses, the benefit of inti- 
mate knowledge of market conditions 
gained through years of contact with every 
phase of the cotton industry. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Resources over $250,000,000 





COTTON 


New England is Vitally Interested 
in Cotton and the Cotton Industry 


As the largest financial institution in New England we 
are able to finance this business to the best advantage. 


THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . .. $ 37,500,000 
5 a. ye eae a ee te ee oe 170,000,000 
Ten IS, 6 ES ae 262,000,000 





—With Offices in the Four 
Principal Georgia Cities. 


—And with correspondents 
throughout the South, the Citi- 
zens & Southern Bank is in posi- 
tion to give SUPER-COLLEC- 
TION SERVICE. 


Every Collection Item receives 
individual attention, and the ex- 
cellent service this department 
is giving is making it one of the 
most important in the bank. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank 
Atlanta—Marietta at Broad 
Savannah Macon Augusta 
_ “No account too large, none too small’’ 


Capital 
and Surplus 
$4,500,000 














1920. 


The Atlanta National Bank has been granted by 
the Federal Reserve Board FULL TRUST POW- 


ERS and now has the privilege of acting as— 


Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Registrar of Stocks and Bonds, 
Guardian of Estates, Assignee and Receiver, and is fully empow- 
ered to perform these services. 


The establishment of a TRUST DEPARTMENT by the ATLANTA 
NATIONAL BANK was in response to a demand for a fully equipped Bank- 


ing Service 


One that would combine under one roof and management every phase of 


MODERN BANKING, Commeycial, Savings and Trust. 


Every possible safeguard that modern methods can provide will be employed 


for use in this new department in accordance with our well established custom. 


In addition to the SAFETY afforded by the extraordinary strength of this 
bank with its $32,000,000 of resources and its fifty years of successful general 
banking experience, the Trust Department will be under the supervision of 
the Federal Government. This is, indeed, a very important factor in reckon- 
ing the STRENGTH and SAFETY of an institution about to be entrusted 
with Trust Funds. 


In entering this larger field we take this occasion to thank our many friends 
for the loyal co-operation they have given us. We fully appreciate the fact 
that our steady and consistent growth would have been impossible but for the 
general and unbounded confidence in thé Atlanta Nationa] Bank. 


The Atlanta National Bank 


Active Designated Depository of the 
United States, the State of Georgia, County of Fulton 
and City of Atlanta. 





COTTON 








GEORGIA RAILROAD 
Passenger Department 
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The Wisdom 
of Facts 


Sound business 
judgments are 
guided by facts. 

The business 

interests served by the 
National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York are 
large. 

Through its extensive rela- 
tions with the structure of 
commerce and industry, this 
Bank is able to draw widely 


from original sources for the 
facts of business. It devotes 


SCHEDULE CHANGES 


AND CONNECTIONS 


92 there will important changes 
junction points shown below 


in schedule on th 
time a 


MAIN LINE—Eastbound 
t 4. M. (Central Time Coviagtun §:34 
00 A. M., Madison 9:35 A. M., Union 


Camak 10:40 A, M., arrive Augusta 


Leave al 12:15 P. M. (Central Time), Covington 2:30 
rime ircle 2:50 P. M., Madison 3:20 P. M., Union 
l M., Bar 0 P. 3 Camak 5:12 P. , Thomson 5:30 P. M., 
At igusta 6:40 P 
8—Daily eav tlanta 3:25 P M. (Central Time), Covington 5:57 
Easter ; Socia irs le 6:19 P. M., Madison 6:50 P. M., Union 
7:49 P Sar M., arrive Camak 8:55 P. M., leave 9:10 
arrive usta 10:45 P M 
No. 4—Daily ‘ Atlanta 7:40 P. M. (Central Time), as at present, flag 
Decatur 9:00 P Eastern Time), Covington 10:01 P. M., Social Circle 
25 P. M., Mad n 10:55 P. M arrive Augusta 2:25 A. M. as at present. 
» 14—Daily—Leav Atlanta 6:10 P. M. (Central Time) as at present, 
arrive Social ¢ e 9 P. M. (Eastern Time (This train was formerly 
erated daily ex roan Sunday). 
No. 10—Daily—Washington to Augusta—No Change. 


MAIN LINE—Westbound 
Daily—Leave Augusta 2:15 A. M. (Eastern Time) as at present, 


a7 A M. (Central Time). Flag at Conyers 
lischarge passengers from points beyond Social Circle, 

No. 1 Daily. Leave Augusta 7:00 A. M. (Eastern Time), Camak 8:5 
A. M., Barnett 9:22 A. M., Union Point 10:00 A. M., Madison 11:05 A M. 
Social Circle 11:45 A. M., Covington 12:10 P. M., arrive Atlanta 12:50 P. M 
(Central Time) 

No. 5—Datfly-—Leave Augusta 11:00 A (Eastern Time), Thomson 12:10 
P. M., Camak 12:30 P M., Barnett 12:50 P. M., Union Point 1:25 P. M., 
Greensbor 4 FP. M Madison 2:20 P. M., Social Circle 2:50 P. M., 
Covington 3:11 P. M arrive Atlanta 3:35 P. M. (Central Time). 

No. 7—Daily—Leave Augusta 3:00 P. M. (Eastern Time) as at present 
No change ,uP to Union Point, Gree nsboro 6:00 P. M Madison 6:50 P. M., 
Social Circle 7:26 P. M., Covington 7:48 P. M., arrive Atlanta 8:20 P. M. 
(Central Time) 

No. 9—Daily—Leave Augusta 6:15 P. M. (Eastern Time), Camak 8:27 


P.M jarnett 8:55 P. M 

No. 1 Daily, except Sunday—Leave Social Circle 6:30 A. M. (Eastern 
Time Covington 6:55 A. M., Conyers 7:17 A. M., Lithonia 7:30 A, M., 
Stone Mountain 7:58 A. M., arrive Atlanta 7:40 A M. (Central Time). 

No 15 Sunday only-——Leave Social Circle 7:45 A. M. (Eastern Time), 
Covingto 8:10 A. M Conyers 8:37 A. M Lithonia 8:50 A. M., Stone 
Mountain 9:10 A. M., arrive Atlanta 8:50 A. M. (Central Time). 


and presenting these facts to 
its friends. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
Capital Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 





MACON DIVISION (Eastern Time) 


No. 31—Daily—Leave Camak 9:05 A. M., Sparta 10:00 A. M., Milledge 
ville 10:58 A. M., arrive Macon 12:20 P. M 

No. 33—Daily—New Train Leave Camak 5:20 P. M., Sparta 6:16 P. M., 
Milledgeville 7:08 P. M., arrive Macon 8:30 P. M 

No. 35—Daily—Leave Camak 9:25 P. M., Sparta 10:26 P. M., Milledgeville 
11:21 P. M., arrive Macon 12:40 A. M 

No, 30-——-Daily—Leave Macon 5:20 A. M., Milledgeville 6:40 A. M., Sparta 
7:36 A. M., arrive Camak 8:45 A. M. 

No. 32—Daily—New Train Leave Macon 1:35 P. M., Milledgeville 2:45 
P. M., Sparta 3:30 P. M., arrive Camak 4:40 P. M. 

No. 34—Daily—Leave Macon 5:50 P. M., Milledgeville 7:08 P. M., Sparta 
8:09 FP. M.. arrive Camak 9:05 P. M 





545 A. M., Social Circle 6:20 A. M., Covington 6:45 A. M., arrive = , 
5 Lithonia, and Decatur unusual effort to gathering 


ATHENS DIVISION (Eastern Time) 


No. 51—Daily—Leave Union Point 10:50 A. M., Crawford 11:47 A. M., 
arrive Athens 12:40 P. M 
No. 5 Daily—Leave Union Point 8:00 P. M., Crawford 8:54 P. M., 
arrive Athens 9:45 P. M 
No. 50—Daily—Leave Athens 8:00 A. M., Crawford 8:41 A. M., arrive 
Union Point 9:45 A. M. 
No. 52—Daily—No change 
WASHINGTON BRANCH (Eastern Time) 
Daily—No change 


Daily—No change 
Daily—Leave Barnett 9:00 P. M., arrive Washington 9:50 P. M 


Da Is Leave Washington 8:15 A. M., arrive Barnett 9:05 A. M. } 
Daily—No change 7 "HE courtesy of the Hote! 


Daily except Sunday—No change vs J 
Daily—No change CINCINNATI Sinton’s personnel and the 


MONROE BRANCH (Eastern Time). \ ae fine cuisine of this modern hos- 


#Fr2 


Dally—Leave Social Circle 9:05 A. M., arrive Monroe 9:40 A. M. . 
Dai'y—Leave Social Circle 12:05 P. M., arrive Monroe 12:40 P. M telry are points of note among 


Daily—Leave Social Circle 6:20 P. M., arrive Monroe 6:50 P. M y 4 P 
Dally—Leave Social Circle 9:30 P. M.. arrive Monroe 10:00 P. M ‘YY commercial travelers and tour- 
Dally—Leave Monroe 11:05 A. M., arrive Social Circle 11:35 A. M . 

84—Datly—Leave Monroe 5:35 P. M., arrive Social Circle 6:05 P. M ists 

g Da'lyv—Leave Monroe 6:50 P. M., arrive Social Circle 7:20 P. M. 

Se re? except Sunday—Leave Monroe 6:00 A. M., arrive Soctal THE HOTEL SINTON offers ex 

6 4 sha & 

o2- Sunday only—Leave Monroe 7:10 A. M., arrive Social Circle tensive accommodations. A fine, new 
Sat : 300-room wing is te be completed 


LEXINGTON BRANCH (Eastern Time). . ™“, July 20, 1920. 


‘ No Ae > Dail xcept Sunday—Leave Crawford 9:00 A. M., arrive Lexington 
N 73 I : . : . 

9 No: 78—Daily except Sunday-—Leave Crawford 11:55 A. M., arrive Lexington bh Cincinnati’s Leading Hotel 
ONO. Th) 3 700 Rooms, all with Bath er Shower 
5-08 Pa ny except Sunday—Leave Crawford 4:40 P. M., arrive Lexington 

No. 70—Dal except Sunday—Leave Lexington 8:00 A. M.. arrive Crawford | 
: N ‘ion I tund r I : Management 
~ ly except Sur eave Lexingto i) . , 
ono inday ave Lex mn 11:00 A. M., arrive Crawford S 4 : : \ JOHN L. HORGAN 
No 74 Dally except Sunday—Teave Lexington 3:45 P. M arrive Craw- = 
ford 4:10 P. M 
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UNION POINT & WHITE PLAINS RAILROAD 
Daily Except Sunday, Fastern Time 


Leave Union Point 10:55 A. M., arrive White Plains 11:55 A. M. 
Teave Tinton Point 8:00 P. M.. arrive White Plains 8:50 P. M 
Leave White Plains 8:35 A. M.. arrive l'nion Point 9-25 A. M 
Leave White Plains 4:25 P. M., arrive Union Point 5:25 P. M 


lease give the above schedule figures all publicity possible 


Insued by 
J. P. BILLUPS, ‘Jeneral Passenger Agent, 
Atlanta, Ga . 
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Classified Opportunities. 


F MITT CCC 


RATES: 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per ly 
word per insertion. Minimum | 


one 50 cents. Payable in ad- } New and Second Hand 
| ENGINES 


‘*Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 

Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 
BOILERS 


per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. ! 

Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and | 
Gasoline Engines. 


( When repliesare to be received | 
MACHINE TOOLS 


we pe Coe oe in our care, allow four words for 
Positions Wanted box address.) 

Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 

Presses, etc. 


DISPLAYED. 
WOOD WORKING 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


tisements using bold-face type or 
ELEC. MACHINERY 


otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
Dynamos and Motors 


per insertion. 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


Rates for larger spaces 
FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


furnished on applicatien. 
127-31 N. Third St. 


Philadelphia, . 


CUUDEDODEROOREOUCERUHOOEE 





For Sale 


LONDON (U. K.) Wholesale Cloth- 
ng Mantfacturers require Distributing 
House or larger buyers for Men's 
SUITS from 35/- to 80, Men's 
rROUSERS from 8/6 to 16-/; 
SPORTING JACKETS from 23 
Many lines in boys’ and juveniles 
Send Samples to show cut and make 
required M. Gorden Ltd., 51 Fann 
St., London, E. C. 











WANTED—Position as superintendent in 
a small mill or overseer of carding in a 
large mill. Have had seven years experience 
as overseer of carding in large mills; also 
experience in spinning and weaving. Textile 
graduate, 1909. Can handle almost any po- 
sitien in a mill. Can furnish first class ref- 
rences as to character and ability. Address 
3ox 17, care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 











WANTED 











1 Dronsfield ecard 


Positions Open 
mounting machine. Ad- 








Pennsylvania 








Textile Representative 
Wanted. 


A large, well known manufac- 
turer of textile oils has an unus 
ual opportunity to offer to selia- 
ble firm who is in touch with 
Southern Cotton and Textile 





vise condition and price. 
Address Box 19, 
COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 





care 








HAVE You? Miscellaneous 


Mills. Must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted among the trade and be 
conversant with sizing prepara- 
tions, wool oils, soaps and soften- 
ers. Address Box 20, COTTON 
Atlanta, Ga. 














Have you any proposition to put 
before the executives ip the textile 
mills of the South? 

Whatever your message, this ‘‘Class- 
ified Opportunities section of COTTON 
is the logical place for the announce- 
ment of your req#irements. 

A little ad. won't cost much. Try 
it for a month or so. 











S. S. STORER, M.E., C.E. 
Complete plans for 
Textile Mills, Commercial Bulidings, Bridges. 
Personal Attention, Fees Reasonable. 
Atianta, Ga. 














SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE 


LAPPERS 


1—40/* 2 beater Kitson breaker with 
feeder. 

1—40// 1 beater Saco LoweM finisher. 

1—46/ 2 beater Pollard & Johnsen 
breaker with feeder. 

2—40” 1 beater Atherton Finisher. 

4—407/ H & B Finishers. 


CARDS 
4—40¢/ Hetherington. 
12—377/ H & B. 
1—60// 3 cylinder garnett 
3—40”" wool. 
2—Kitson threaded extractors. 
1—24// Kitson 1 cylinder Burr Picker. 


DRAWINGS 


2—Pettee, 6 deliveries each 10” coil, 
leather roll 

18—Whitin, 4 deliveries 12/ coil, 
leather roll 

10—Whitim, 6 deliveries 12” coil, 
leather roll. 


SLUBBERS 


2—12x6 Saco water power, fall de- 


livery. 
2—11x5% Saco water power, 60 spin- 
dles. 
1—11x5% Hetherington 48 spindles. 
1—11x5% Lowell 40 spindle. 


INT. SPEEDERS 


4—9x4% Saco water power, 100 spin- 
dies each. Fall delivery. 


6—9x4% Saco Pettee, 84 spindles 


each. 
1—9x4% Lowell, 96 spindles each 
SPEEDERS 


5—8x4 Providence. 104 spind!es each. 
Summer delivery. 

2—8x3% Saco water power, 128 spin- 

des each. (Fall). 

Herthington, 120 

each. 

2—8x4 Hetherington, 120 
each 


SPINNING 


4—Lowell, 2% gauge 1% rings, 144 
spindles each. 

23—Whitin. 2% gauge 1% rings, 194 
spindles each. 


SPOOLERS 


1—4x6 Whitin 100 spindle. 
38—4x6 Lowell, 60 spindles each 
38—4x6 Lowell, 100 spindles each. 


WINDERS 


8—No. 6 Foster, 100 spindles each. 
10—Lowell Cam'iss. 16 spindles each. 
6—No. 50 Uni 


WARPERS 
4—Hopedale Section beam warper. 
1—Entwistle Ball warper. 
1—Lowell Section Beam Warper. 
1—<louble head single linker. 
1—<double head double linker denn. 
1—double Ball attachment for warper 


2—8x4 spindles 


spindles 


TWISTERS 


4—192 spindle Hopedale, 3%” gauge, 
27 rings, creel for 4 ply. 
1—192 spindle F & J wet twisters, 

2% gauge 1% rings. 
1—220 H & B wet twisters, 8% 
gauge 2% ring. 
2—200 spindle Draper 
gauge 2% rings. 
1—Tod rope machine 
former. 
1—Haskell & Dawes Rope Machine, 
2 formers, 1 coiler, producing 
1600 Ibs. per day. 


CLOTH ROOM 
MACHINERY 


1—407 C & M Brusher. 
ji—40" C & M Calender. 
1—40/7/ Folder. 

1—40/7 Lowell Folder. 


LOOMS 


42—40”" Whitin 
harness. 

150-3477 A—Model Draper automatic. 

150—22" E—Model Draper automatic. 

74—40// plain Mason, practically new. 

12—40/ Crompton & Knowles, equip- 
ned for ginghams 

98—37% Crompton & Knowles, 2 to 
5 harness. 


twister 3% 


with double 


5 


equipped 5 to 16 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1—new lirom bobbin cleaner. 

1—new 20-spindle Payne Winder. 

10,000 filling bobbins, No. 2 Draper 
spindle. 

10,000 4x6 twister bobbins, wood or 
metal head. 

2500 filling twister bobbins for Dra- 
per twisters. 

10,000 warp spinning bobbins. 

5000—3 ring filling quills for No. 2 
Draper spindle. 

7000—2 ring filling quills for Whitin 
Gravity spindle. 

117 ft.—-38” 8 ply leather belt. 

25 ft.—9/r 2 ply leather belt. 

75 ft.—8/r 2 ply leather belt. 

5 ft.—6” 2 ply leather belt. 

500—10/7 Roving Cans. 

1—36/ Kitson Condenser with pipe 
and fan. 

40—Gordon & Hay Card Attachment 
for H & B Cards. 

3—Dazey Yarn  Pressers, 
screw. 

1—Small hand post drill 

1—Hose extractor direct connected 
307” copper basket. 

1—48/ broad bent extractor copper 
basket, steam driven 

1—Wi'liam Firth Co. Card Stripper 
for 40/7 card. 

3—No. 5 B. Suction Fans. 

157 Sturtevant Fan. 
—No. 6 15/7 Sturtevant Fan. 
2—New Whitin gear cutters. 


double 


Write or Wire ATLANTA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., AUSTELL BLDG. , ATLANTA, GA. 





Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 

(See Welding Apparatus.) 
Acteylene Gas. 

Commercial Acetylene Supply Co 

Linde Air Products Co 

Oxweld Acetylene Co 

Prest-O-Lite Co 

Southern Welding Ce 

Standard Gas Products Co 

Waterhouse Veld ( 
Accountants. 

(See Auditors and Accountants.) 
Air Brakes. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Air Washers 

American Blower Co 

Carrier Eng. Corp 
New York Blower Co 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


Air Conditioning Systems. 

(See 

Albone. 

Roessler & 
Co 


Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Hasslacher Chemical 


Alkalies. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Aniline Colors. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Anti-Chlorine. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Aprons-Rub. 

Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Architects and Engineers. 

Serthew Construction Co. 

honaghe & Co P 

Draper, E. 8 

Ferguson Co., John W 

Lockwood, Greene & Co 

Sirrine, J. E 
Ash Handling Machinery. 

Link-Belt mpany 

Portable Machinery Co 
Asphalt Slate Shingles. 

(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
Auditors and Accountants. 

American Audit Co. 

Ernst & Ernst 

Lemon & Oo.,, G. L. 
Auto Trucks. 

(See Trucks—Anto.) 
Automatic Controllers 

ture.) 


(Tempera- 


see jLlemperature Controllers 
Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 
Auhometio Scales. 
merican Kron Scale Co. 
Ball Bearings. - 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
New Departure Mfg. Co 
S K F Industries 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Ball Bearing Rolls 
Campbell Mfg Co 
Ball Bearing Spindles. 
Allen Spindle Cort 
Ball Bearing Housings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Bale Bend Bochics. 
See Box Strapping & B 
Bale Ties. ang — 
Acme Steel Goods Co 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Signode System, Inc 
Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co 
Galland-Hennirng Mfe 
Hulme, J . 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Baling Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler (Co 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Co 
Hulme, J. § 
Lovingood Co 
Philadelphia Drvine Mchry. Oo. 
Smith & Furbush Mfg. Co 
Bandages, Tapes, Btc. 
American Textile Banding Oo. 
Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Oo.. 7 ” 
Sienode System, Inc 
Banks. 
Atlanta National Rank 
@itizen & Southern Rank 
First National Bark of 


Boston 


COTTON 


rving National Bank. , 

National Bank of Commerce in 
New York 

National Shawmut Bank. 

Textile Banking Co., Inc. 


Bars (Corrugated for Concrete 
Reinforcement). 
Corrugated Bar Co 

Barometers (Mercurial). 
lagliabue Mfg. Co., ¢ 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Barrels—Fibre. 

See Fibre Products.) 

Baskets—Mill. 

(See Boxes—Mill.) 

Batteries (Elec.) 

(See Storage Patteries). 

Beam Dyeing Machines. 

Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Co. 

Beam Heads (Steel). 

Mossberg Co., Frank 

Beaming and Warping Mchry. 

(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery). 

Bearings. 

Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co 
Standard Pressed Steel Co 
S K F Industries 

U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Valley Iron Works. 

Belting. 

American Supply Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jewell Belting Co 

Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Walraven Co. 

Williams & Co, I. B. 

Belting—Chain Link. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Belting—Rope. 

(See Rope Transmission.) 

Belt- Conveyors. 

Link-Belt Company, 
Morse Chain Co. 
Portable Machinery Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 

Belt Dressing. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jewell Belting Co 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Walraven Co. 

Williams & Co., I. B. 

Belt Fasteners. 
Crescent Belt 
Flexible Steei 

Belt Hooks. 
Crescent 

Belt Lacing. 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jewell Belting Co. 

Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw, R. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Walraven Co. 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 

Belt Rivets. 

Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 

Belt Tighteners. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Williams & Sons, I. B, 

Benches (Park & Playground). 
Hill-Standard Co. 

Billiard Tables & Ete. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Bleacheries. 

(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 

Bleaching Kiers. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 


The 
Bleaching Machinery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Machinery). 
Bleaching Materials. 
Althouse Chemical Co. 
Aniline Dyes & Chemicals, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Barrett Oe. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Born, Scrymser Co. 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oe., EB. I. 


Fastener Co. 
Lacing Oo. 


Belt Fastener Co. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Ce. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A 

Moore Oil Refining Co. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng, Corp. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
New York Blower Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Boards—Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co, 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bobbins. 
Brown Co., The David 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Oo. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Bobbin Heads. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Boilers. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Oo. 
International Engineering Wks., 
Ine. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Schofield’s Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
Permutit Co. 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 


Boiler Room Fittings & Supplies. 
Crane Oo. 
International Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Boiler Graphite. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co, 

Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Boxes-——Mill. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bros., W. T. 
Rogers Fibre Oo. 
Stanaard Fibre Co. 
Bowling Alleys, Etc. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Braids. 
(See Tapes.) 
Brake Linings. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Brazing. 
(See Welding). 
Brushes—Miull. 
Felton Brush Co., D. D. 
Felton, S. A. & Son Oe. 
Brushes—Commntator. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 
Buckets & Pails—WMill. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Buckles—Cotton Tie. 


(See Box Strapping and Ties). 


Building Contractors. 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 
Buildings—Portable. 
Lockwood, Greene & Oo. 
Aladdin Co. 
Tuxbury Lumber Oo., A. 0. 


Building Material. 
Aladdin Co. 
American Cast Iron Pipe 6o. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Barrett Co., The 
Birmingham Slag Oo. 
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Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Corrugated Bar Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Oo 
Dufur & Co. 
Excello Mfg. Co. 
Hurst Co 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & 1 
Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Oo 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Go 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Portland Cement Asso. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. As 
Tuxbury Lumber Co.. A. © 
Bungalows (Quickly Built). 
Aladdin Co. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co.,A. C 
Burr Pickers. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Bushings. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo 


Calenders. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co 
Calender Rolls. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Calling System (Inter Telephone) 
Carter Mec. Co. 
Cans—Roving. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Oo. 
Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 
Car Unloaders. 
Portable Machinery Co 
Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co 
-roctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargents Sons & Go., 0. @. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe, 
The 
Carding Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Oe. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Ftyer Oe 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mack. Oe. 
Whitin Machine Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Oo., B, 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Ce. 
Textile Finishing Mehy. Oe., 
The 
Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 
Casement Window Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Castings. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co 
Lombard Foundry & Mch. Oo. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Go. 
Cast Iron Columns. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co 
Caustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 
Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
Cement Reinforcement. 
Corrugated Bar Co. 
Cement and Brick Oodating. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jes. 
Hurst Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Oo., Ine, 
Tropical Paint Oo. 
Wadsworth Howland & Co% Inc. 
Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 
(Block, Bicycle, Aute Bn- 
gine, Agricultural, ) 
Morse Chain Oo. 
Chairs and Stools 
Wright Co. 
Reischmann Co. 
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THREE USEFUL RECEPTACLES 


OVAL Ramey PLAIN HARD FIBRE 
and : ee a : and 

GILL al STEEL CLAD TRUCKS 
CANS ate nd 

Go BARRELS 


BOXES 


DOFFING 
TRUCKS 








NO-WASTE 


SEAMLESS FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


This means quality and smoothness, eliminating all waste and 
broken ends. 


WATCH FOR 


Our new type of CONTINUOUS ANGLE construction on Steel 
Clad Trucks illustrated in later issue. 


| STANDARD FIBRE CO. 25 Miller St., Somerville, Mass. 


i Fou Want to Sell It? 


Probably you, like many other plants, have 
some equipment or machinery which you have 
taken out, or are thinking of taking out and re- 
placing with new equipment. 

Why not dispose of that second-hand equip- 
ment at a profit? COTTON is read by thousands 
of textile men, and perhaps that equipment is 
just what one of them wants. 


You Can Sell Your Second- Hand 
Equipment 


to these plants through advertising in the Resale 
Section of COTTON. Such advertising pro- 
duces results at small cost—why not try it out 
and get that second-hand equipment off your 
hands in a profitable way? Tell us what you 
have for sale and let us insert an advertisement 
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Grant Building, ATLANTA, GA. 





Checks—Metal. 
(See Stamps, 
micals. : , 

wy Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

Chlorine Gas. 
Electro Bleaching 

Clocks (Hank, Etc ) 
(See Counters.) 

Clocks (Time). 
Beco Clock Co 

Clocks (Watchman). 
Beo Clock Uo it the, 


Chicago W atchman _ 


Stencils, ete.) 


Gas Co 


Dixie Electr 
Closets (Water). 
(See Toilets.) 

Cleth Balers. 
(See Baling Presses.) 

Cloth Cutters. 

Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Ce 
Firsching, J. A. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Scott & Co. Henry L 
Textile Finishing Mac 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Oloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 

Cloth Testers. 

Scott & Co., Henry L. 

Cloth Winders. 

(See Winders) 

Clutches (Friction.) 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co ” 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


@lutch Linings. ? 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Ceal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link-Belt Compaay. 

Coal Handling Machinery. 
Link-Belt Company. _ 
Portable Machinery Vo 

Coal Tar Disinfectants. 

(See Disinfectants.) 

Cocks. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Color Pails. ’ 

(See Buckets—Mills.) 

Color Testers. 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. 

Comb — | 
(See Aprons 

Commission Merchants and Deal- 

ers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchante.) ) 

Compresses (Cotton). 

Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 

Compression (High Density). 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 


Compressors, Air. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
@enera! Electric Co. 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Paseo Tool Ce. 

Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Walraven Oe., 

Concrete Reinforcement. 
Gorrugated Bar Co. 

Condensers. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 

Conduits. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Condulets. 

Crouse-Hinds Co 

Gonnectors (Frankel Solderless).. 
Westinchouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 

Oontractors (Building). 

(See Architects and Engineers.) 

Gontractors (Electrical). 

(See Electrical Engineers.) 

Controlling Instruments (Tempere- 

ture). 
Powers Regulator Oo 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

@onveyors (Belt). 

(See Belt Conveyors.) 

Conveying Machinery. 

American Supply Co. 
Collins, J 
Cresson-Morris Oe. 
Hulme, J. 8 

Link-Belt Co 

Morse Chain Oo. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Oe. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Portable Machinery Oo. 
Riehards-Wileex Mfg. Oe. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Seeger Machine Teel Oe. 
Schofield. Wm. Ce. 
Walraven Co. 


hinery Oo. 
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Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
Valley Iron Works 
Whitin Machine Worke. 


Conveyors (Portable). 

Portable Machinery Co, 
Coolers. ; 

(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Coolers (Water). 

(See Water Coolers.) 
Cooling Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers_) 
Copper Stamps and Stencils. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 

The 

Corrugated Bars. 
( rugated Bar Co 

Cotton Yarn and Cloth Commission 

Merchants and Dealers. 

Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Ine. 
D'Olier & Co., Franklin 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Florshein, H. A 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
lselin & Co., Wm 
Lane, J. H. & Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Southern Cotton Yarn Oo. 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward Baldwin & Ce, 


Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & B. 
Cutts, E. A. 
Dixie Cotton Waste Co 
International Cotton Prod. Co. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Brown Co., David. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Mill Supply Co. of Greenville, 
Phila. Drying Mchy. . 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., 0. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Coe. 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Cotton Tape Loom. 

Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Cotton Yarn Mills. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, 
Etc) 


Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Covers (Roller). 
Diamond State Fibre Co 


Cranes (Locomotive). 
Link-Belt Company. 


Crayons. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Lovingood Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 


Creosote Oil. 
Gulf States Creosoting Co. 


Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Co. 


Cutters (Cloth). 

(See Cloth Cuters.) 
Cutters (Thread) 
Cypress Lumber. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 

(See Thread Cutters.) 
Dairy Supplies. 

Dairy & Farm Supply Co. 

Hackney Bros. Co 
Dehumidifying. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Delivery Cases. 

Diamend State Fibre Co. 
Dial Scales. 


American Kron Scale Co. 


Dies (Steel). 


(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Discs (Fibre). 


Diamend State Fibre Co. 


Disinfectants, 


Barrett Co., The 
Frederick Disinfectant Co. 


Dobby Chains. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Doffing Boxes (Mill). 


(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Doffing Cars. 


(See Cars.) 


Door Closers and Checks. 


Richards-Wileox Mfg. Ce 


Door Hangers. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Ce. 


Door Mats (Steel). 


Acme Steel Goods Co, 
Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 
See Gauges, Draft. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Drawing Frames. 


Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Drills (Electric). 


(See Electric Machinery.) 


Drinking Fountains. 


(See Fountains—Drinking. ) 


Drop Wires, 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Drying Apparatus. 


New York Blower Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Drying Forms meas) . 


Pearson, Jos. 


Drying Machinery. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0, G. 

— Finishing Machinery Co., 
he 


Dust Collectors. 


(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 


Dusting Machinery. 


Schofield Co, Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 


American Processing Oo. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing and 


Printing Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Coe. 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Permutit Co, 

Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 

Refinite Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Rome Mch. & Fdry. Co, 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

“— Finishing Machinery Oe., 
6 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Oe. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Althouse Chemical Co 

Aniline Dves & Chemicals, Ine. 

Arabol Mfg. Oo, 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Barrett le 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., B. I. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Hemingway Inc., Frank 

Kali Mfg. Oo. 

Klipstein & Oo,, A. 

Lewis, John D. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

Moore Oil Refining Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Ce. 

Newport Chemical Works, Ine. 

Boqaster & Hasslacher Chemical 
0. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Ejectors. 


Sherwood Mfg. Co. 


Electric Dynamos and Motors. 


(See Motors and Generators.) 


Electric Fans. 


(See Fans—Electric.) 


Electric Lamps. 


(See Lamps.) 


Electric Lamp Guards. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Electrical Engineers and Contra 
tors. 
Dixie Electrical Equipment 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 
Imperiai Electric Co. 
Electrical Machinery and Supp! 
Adams-Bagnall Electric ( 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
Benjamin Electric Co 
Bryan Electric Co 
Carter Electric Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co, 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co 
Dixie Electrical Equipment 
Bevwsmy buse & Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Multiple Electric Products ( 
Phila. Electric Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Walraven Co., The 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce 


Electrical Repairing (all kinds 

Bryan Electric Oo. 

Dixie Electrical Equipment 
Electric Tractors and Trucks. 

(See Tractors & Trucks—Elec 
Elevators. 

Collins, J. D. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Seeger Machine Tool Ce. 
Enamel—Mill White. 

(See Paint—Mill White.) 
Engineers (Mill). 

(See Architects.) 
Engines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Ov 

Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Engines—Steam, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supp!p 


Co. 
Schofield’s Sons Oo., J. 8 
Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Ce 


Engine Appliances—Oil and Steam 
Crane Oo. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co 
Jenkins Bros. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Luankenheimer Oe. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 

Engine Room Supplies. 
Crane Oo. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oc 
Jenkins Bros, 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Sherwood Mfz. Co. 
Walraven Co. 

Exporters (Cotton). 
(See Brokers.) 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fans—BElectric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
American Blower Co. 
Benjamin Electric Co. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 


Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 
haust. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sy* 
tems.) 
Fasteners (Belt). 
(See Belt Fasteners.) 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
Felting Machinery, 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Ge. 
Fence—Steel and Iron. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Oo. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Oyclone Fence Co. 
Pibre Products. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Ce. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Oo. 
‘Water. 
(Bee Water Softening.) 
Pilm (Moving Picture). 
Rothacker Film Co. 


(See D ers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT 





AMERICAN MADE 








SULPHUR NAVY BLUE | Bes SULPHUR BLACKS 
U.C. P. aa 2 aig JET OR BLUE SHADES 


Colors 


| VELVETEEN 


THE MOST EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BOIL-OFF OR FINISH FOR RAW STOCK 
I OR WARPS 


United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
Realty Bldg., 


Representatives : 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. B. R. DABBS, Atlanta, Ga. 














Charlotte, N. C. 





Southern Office, 
































BETTER PAINT 


Mill with 





Electrical Contracting 


Installation of Power and Lighting Systems 


No Job Too Large and 
None Too Small. 


House and Mill} Village Wiring a Specialty 


There are three reasons why you should paint your Cottor 
Johnson’s Paint: 

1. Conditions of climate, character of surface to be painted, and 
other important factors to be considered renders it impossible 
for the best results without the skill and experience of a practical 
painter and the more technical knowledge of the manufacturer 

2. As manufacturers we have arrived, after careful investigation 
and exhaustive tests, at one conclusion that the best is none 
too good, and to this end, through the selection of the best raw 
materials we can find, pure oil and lead, and with certain colors, 
thoroughly mixed by means of modern machinery, have produced 
a quality of paint that will answer every requirement for all 
general purposes and special work. 

3. Our facilities enable us to supply you with paint of the best 
quality. Our fully equipped laboratory is always at your dis 
posal for permanent and efficient service. 

We standardize on our regular high grades, consisting of Mill White 
Fiat and Gloss, Ready Mixed House Paints, Varnishes, Cottage Paints, 
Barn Paints, Stains and Roof Paints. 


JOHNSON PAINT COMPANY 
P. O. South Atlanta, Georgia 



































Imperial Electric Co. 


B. H. McCuen, Mgr. 
GREENVILLE, -_ 5S. C. 











FOR COTTUN SHIP COTTON MILLS = SSS SSS 
ST ae ALS a HES “s ine co f Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 


Hangers, Belting, Public Works. 


| RUBBER STAMPS, NOTARIAL © ¢ 
ATLANTA RUBBER ST. AP & STENCIL WORKS Packing, Lacing, Lew Prices 


= ATLAIN ¢ Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 


OLSEST STENCH. STAMP HOUSE Bt: 





Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 
Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 
for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 












ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Secure Data and Estimates of “MORSE” DRIVES 

SAVE Construction Space, Light, Fuel. Producing More with Less 

MORSE CHAIN CO., - ITHACA, N. Y. 
Engineering Service, Assistance, Bulletins 








Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMB ARD Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Store. 








Atlanta pe ‘ Spaeeroeres N. C. = — 
Baltimore evelan neapolis hiladelp 
Boston Detroit Montreal Pittsburgh ees AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 





San Francisco t. 







| 


>: 





















Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
Althouse Chemical Oo. 
Aniline Dyes & Chemical, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Ce. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Oe 
Berne, Schrymser Ce. 


Bessen & Lane. 
Gern Products Refining Co. 


Dobbins Mfg. Co 


Dew Chemical Oo. 


Soap 


Da Pont de Nemours & Ce., B. 1. 


Blectric Smelting & Alum. Oo. 
Grasselli Chemica! Oo 

Kali Mfg. Co 

Keever Starch Co 

Klipstein & Co \ 

Newpert Ohemical Works, Ine 
Mets & Oc., H. A. 

Moore Oil Refining Co. 


Netiona! Aniline & Chemical Co. 


BRecasior & Hassiacher Co 
Oe. 
United Chemical Products Oorp. 
Warren Seap Mig. Oc. 
Welt & Oc., Jacques 
Fire Alarm Apparatus 
Dixie Electric Equip. Co 
Fire Doors. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo 
Fire Door Hardware (Automatic). 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Fire Recapes (Spiral). 
Coline, Jz. D. 
Pire Hese. 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 
Pr Paint. 
(Bee Hese—Fire.) 
Piret Aid Room Equipment. 
(Bee Hespitel Bquipmeat.) 
Flood Lights (Elec. ) 
r Hinds Co 
Flooring (Hardwood). 
Kirkpatrick Lum, & T 
Nashville Horéweed Picseing Co. 
Southern Cypres f Co 
Floor Scrubbing Machine 
American Scrubbing 
Piuted Rolls. 
Campbell Mfg. Co 
Howard & Bullough. 
Baco-Lowell Shops. 
Gchofield’s Sons Co. J. 8. 
Gmith & 
Gouthern Spindle & Flyer 
Whitin Machine Works. 


mb Co. 


Piyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Gouthern Spindle & Flyer Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Fountains (Drinking). 
Central Brass Mfg. ¢ 
Crane Oo. 
Jewett Refrigerator Co. 
Mfg. Equipment & Eng'g Co, 
Mott-Southern Co. 
Randle-Spence Mfz. Co 
Bonthern States Supply Co 
Taylor Co., Halsey W. 
Friction Clutches. 
(Bee Olutches—Frictien.) 


Fr 

Tce Elec. Mchy. and Supplies.) 
Garage Door Hardware. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Garnett Machines. 

Boy Son Oc., B. 8. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Os. 


Gas os. 
(See Enginee—Gas.) 

Gasoline Tanks and Pumps. 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Oo. 


Gaskets. 1 
Diamond, State Fibre Oo. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Oe. 
Gauge Cocks. 
Lankenheimer Ose. 


a) 


A 


Tagliabue Mfg ( I 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Ganges—Mercury Column Vacuum. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J 
Taylor Instrument Co 
Gaug 
Lankenheimer Oo 
Gauges (Pressure). 
Tagliabue Mfe. Co., ¢ 
Gauges (Recording). 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co ( 
Taylor Instrument Co 
‘Water. 
Lankenheimer Oe. 
ent. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 
meral Electric Os. 
ink-Belt Company. 
Merse Chain Ce. 
Gear Cutting and Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Southern Welding & Machine Oo 
Reischmann Oo. 
. Oo., D. B. 


Bee Motors an 
Governors (Pressure). 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co, C. J 


Machine Oo. 


Farbush Machine Oo. 
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Governors (Pump). ; 
Tagliabue Mtg. Co., ¢ 
Graphite—Products. 
Dixon Crucible Ue., Jes. 
Grates (Boiler). 
Internationa! Eng. Works. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Use. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Grease. 
(See Lubricants.) 
Grease Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 
Grindstones. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Grinders—Card, Cylinder Boll, 
Napper and Garnett. 

(See Card Grinding Machine:y.) 
Guards (Elec. Lamp.’ 

Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
Guides ( ). 

Mitchell-Bissel! Ce. 

Palmer Oo., I. B. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 

Hangers. 

(See Shafting and Hangers.) 

Harness—Loom. 

American Supply Oo. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Uo. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Heads (Bobbin & Spool). 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 

Heddles. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oe. 

Heddle Frames. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Hinges & Butts. 
McKinney Mfg 

Hoists. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Ohain Co. 
Pasco Tool Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Hose—Fire. 
Collins, J. D. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co 
Rome Mach. & Fadry. Co. 

Hosiery Finishing Boards. 

(See Boards.) 

Hosiery Forms. 

(See Drying Forms.) 

Hosiery Yarns. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 

Hospital Equipment. 

Thomas Co., F. 

Wright Co. 
Hotels. 

Sinton. 

Heuses (Ready-Made). 
(See Bungalows.) 

Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Blower Co. 
American Moistening Co 
Carrier Eng. Oorp. 
New York Blower Oe. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Oo, B. P. 

Humidity Indicating Instruments. 
Tagliabue Mfr, Co., C. J 
Tacliabue Mfg. Co eS. wv 
Tagliabue Mf Co Sc. 2 

Hydraulic Turb‘nes. 

(See Turbines—Steam ) 

Hydro Extractors. 

(See Extractors.) 

Hydrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Os. 

Hygrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 

Hygrodetks. 

Taylor Instrument Oe. 
Indicating and Recording Instra- 
ment; and Thermometers. 

Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Oo., O. J. 

Indigo. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

Injectors. 

Lankenheimer Oe. 
Sherwood Mfe. Co. 

Insulation (Vulcanized Fibre). 
Diamond State Fibre Co. Sai 

Insurance. 

Miller Indemnity Underwriters. 

Ink—Stencil and b 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo. A. J. 
Lovingood (Co. 

National Marking Machine Ge. 
Regnas & Oo.. 7. R, 

Tron Work—Ornamental. 
American Cast Tron Pine Oo. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Oe, 

Dufur & Co. 
eee Tron Works & Supply 


Co 


Jacks. 


Paulus. 


Jacquards, 


Chas. B. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Jute Bagging Machines. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Kettles—Sise. 

(See Size Kettles.) 
Kettles— 


Lombard Lron Works & Sup. Oe. 


Kiers. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
Knit 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
Knit Goods Washers. 
(See Washers—Uloth.) 
Knitting Machinery and Supplies. 
Adams Oo., Geo. H. 
Boss Knitting Mach. Werks. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Werks. 
Hemphill Mfg. Oo, 
Scott & Williams. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Laboratory Instruments 
mometers. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co 
Lacing (Belt). 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 
Lamps—lIncandescent and Are. 
Adams-Bagnall Eelectric Co. 
Benjamin Electric Uo 
Boston Economy Lamp Div. 
Bryan Electric Uo 
Carter Electric Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
General Electrie Oo. 
Walraven Co. 

Westinghouse Lamp Oe. 
Lamp Guards (Key ). 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 

Lamp Reflectors. 
Adams-Bagnall Eelectric Co. 
Benjamin Electric Co. 
Bryan Electric Co 
Carter Elec, Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 

Landscape Architects. 

(See Village Architects.) 

Lappers. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Latch Needles. 

Paulus. Chas. B. 

Laundry Machinery. 

American Laundry Mchry. Oe. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Ublinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Wks. 
Lavatories. 
Crane Oo. 
Mfg. Equipment & Eng’g Co. 
Taylor Co., Halsey W. 
Jos. A. Vogel Co 
Leather Belting. 
(See Belting.) 
Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Cec. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oe. 
Jewell Belting Co. 
Ladew & Oo., Ine Edw. RB. 
Williams & Sons. I. B. 
Lights (Flood). 
Crouse-Hinds Co 
Linen Yarns, 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 

Link Belting. 

(See Belting—Linen.) 

Linters. 

(See Waste Dealers.) 

Liquid Chlorine. 

(See Chlorine.) 

Loaders—Wagon and Trucks. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Portable Machinery Co. 

Locks and Latches. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Oo. 

Lockers (Metal). 

Collins, J. D. 
Medart Mfe. Co., Fred. 

Logwood 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

oms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fletcher Works. 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 

maeee Machine Works. 

aco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Schofield, Wm. & Co. 

Stafford Oo, The 


Loom Attachments (Automatic). 
Draper Corporation. 

Loom Harness. 

L nes yo age 
umber (See Building Mat ° 

Lubricants. ’ eo 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Ge. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Ge. 
Swan & Finch Co, 

saan Tank d 
ubricant, s and Pump. 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Oe. 

ricators. 


b 
Lankenheimer Oe. 


& Ther- 


©. J 
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N. Y. & N. J. Labricant Oc 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
Lug Straps. 
(See Straps—Lag.) 
Lumber. 
Kirkpatrick Lum, & Timber 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Ass 
Lunch Room Equipment. 
(See Kestaurant.) 
Machine Tools. 
(See Tools.) 
Marking (Dry Transfer). 
Kaumagraph 
Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A, 4. 
Lovingood Uo. 
National Marking Machine Oc 
Kegnas & Co., J. K. 
Marking Machines. 
National Marking Machine Oo 
Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarns Merceriszed,) 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Seas Oe 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ose 
Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Metals (Perforated). 
(Bee Screens and Sieves.) 
Metal Workers—Shee. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Oc. 
Meters—Flow, Air, Gas, Blectric, 
Steam, Bre, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ge. 
Benjamin Electric Uo. 
Bryan Electric Co 
Oarter Electrie Ce. 
General Electrie Oe. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 6. J. 
Taylor Instrument Oe. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Os 
Meters (Revolution) 
Taylor Instrument Oe. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Bugiacers.) 
es. 
(See Villages.) 
Mill Supplies (Misc.). 
(See Supplies—Mill). 
Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 
Monorail Conveying Systems. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Motors and Generators—lectric. 
Adams-Bagnall Eelectrie Oe. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oe. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Ce. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Dixie Electrical Equipment Oo. 
General Electrie Oe. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Seeger Machine Toel Oe. 
Walraven Co., The 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Oe. 
Moving Picture Mach, & Supplies. 
Lueas Theatre Supply Co. 
Rothacker Film Ce. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Ce. 
Mule Stands. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Ge. 
Nails—Cement Coated. 
Lovingood Ce. 
Regnas Co., J. R. 
Nappers. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
eedles—Latch. 


N 
Paulus. Chas. B. 
Oil 


8. 
Hampden Paint & Chem. Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine. 
Oils—Finishing 
(See Finishing and Siseing Ma- 
terials.) 
Oils—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants.) 
Of] Oups. 
(See Labricators.) 


i} Ly 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Oil Tanks & Pumps. 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Oe. 
Oil Test‘ng Instruments. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 0. J 
Ofling 
(See Labricators.) 
¢. 
—, for Cotton, Weel, Waste 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Ceo., > 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ge. 
Whitin Machine Werks, 
Oxidizing Machinery. 
Phila. Drying Mac b 
coum i? hinery Go 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Oc 
Linde Air Products Oe. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Standard Gas Products Ce. 
Waterhouse Welding Co. 
Package Tying Machine. 
Bunn & Co., B. H. 


Packings. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ge. 
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Emmons Loom Harness Company 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS IN AMERICA 


Loom Harness and Reeds 











COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves in Cotton and Silk 
Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and Woolen Goods. 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 

Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds Beamer and Dresser Hecks. 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 





?. W. LAPRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Ivy 869 
H. M. BIOCE, OC. P. A., Vice-Pres, Gable ‘Address 
A. PF, LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 


NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

38rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
ATLANTA BRANOH—1018-1017 4th National Benk Building. 
OCHIOAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—P. O. Square Bidg. 
PHILADELPIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 


WEATHER | #25. -~ 
Humidification -Dehumidification LONDON R050 Gresham Sty Bank 
Ventilation-Purification-Drying <ppecialine tn Cont Syvtems aid Manufoctnring Account 

Carrier Engineerin Corporation C. B. BIDWELL, P. A., Resident Vice-President 

°o C.) 


andt Jtreet- ork 
Boston Buffalo Philadciphia Chicago 


ADVERTISING con- BILLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


serves the buyer's time 
by acquainting him with a esate 
product at his leisure, long Boston, Mass. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


before the buying need arises. 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


Main Office and Factory 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Graton & Knight Mfg. Oe. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Walraven Co 
U. 8S. Rubber Co. 
Paint. . 
Atlanta Gas Light Co 
Barrett Co., The 
Cooled & Sons 


Excello Mfg. Oo. 

Gulf States Creosoting Co 
Hampden Paint & Chem. Co. 
Hurst Lo , 

Johnson Paint Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co, Ine. 
Tropical Paint Vo 


Wadswort! Howland & Co., Inc 


Paint—Preservative and Fireproot!. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co 

Barrett Co. 

Cooledge & Sons F. J . 

Du Pont de Nemours & Uo., E.1 

Excello Mfg. Co f 

Hampden Paint & Chem. Uo 
Gulf States Creosoting Co 
Hurst Uo 
Johnson Paint Co 
Peaslee-Gaulbert _Co., Ine. 
Tropical Paint Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oe. 
Walraven Oo. 

Paint—Mill White. : 
Cooledge & Sons 
Dn Pont de Nemours & Co., B. l 
Excello Mf Co. 


Hurst Co : ‘ 
Hampden Paint & ‘ hem. Co. 
Peasiee-Gaulbert Co., inc, 
Tropical Paint Uo a 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Paper. 
Bradiey Mfg. Co., A. J. ‘ 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Perforated Metal. 

(See Screens and Sieves.) 
Peroxides. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Picking Machinery. 
ne & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Baco-Lowell Ghege. 
Schofield OCo., m. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pinions. ‘ 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Pipe Fittings. 
Crane Oo. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Walraven Co 
Pipe Threading & Cutting Ma 
chines. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 
Walraven Oo., The 
Playground Equipment. 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Medart Mfg Oo., Fred 
Pool Tables, Etc. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Power Transmission. 
Aldrich Mch. Wks 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Garlyle-Johnson Mch. Oo. 
CGresson- Morris . 
CGrymes Mchry. & Supply Oe. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Oe. 
General Electric Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oe. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oe. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Jewell Belting Co 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. B. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
S K F Industries. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8S. Rubber Co 
Valley Iron Works 
Walraven Co., The 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Presses. 
American Laundry Machnry. Ce. 
Bridge & Co. Ltd. David 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Gallard-Henning Mfg. Co. 
Lovingood % 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Ce. 
Tegehe Finishing Machinery Oe., 
e 


Pulleys. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


oledge FJ 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oe., B. 1. 
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Dodge Sales & Eng. Qe. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oe. 
Valley Iron Works 
Walraven Oo., The 
Pulley Covering. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ose. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 
Toomey, Frank 


“Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 


The 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 
Pump Oil). 
iyne Oil Tank &Pump Oo, 


Pump Valves. 
(See Valve Discs.) 
Psychrometers (Sling). 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Pyrometers. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Quill Cleaning Machines. 
Terrell Mch. Co. 
Dufur & Co. 
Receptacles (Fibre). 
See Fibre Products.) 
Recording Instruments. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O, J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Recorders (Draft). 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J 
Recorders (Pressure). 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., ©. J. 
Recorders (Temperature). 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co.. C. J 


Tavlor Instrument Co 
Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oe. 
Reed Polishing Machines. 
Shawmut Eng’g Co. 
Reels. 
Cocker Mech. & Fadry. Co. 
Crompton & Kowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 
Reflectors (Lamp). 
Adams-Bagnall Eelectrie Co. 
Bonfamin Blertric Co 
Carter Elec. Co 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Regulators (Condensate) 


Tacliabue Mfg. Co. ¢ J 
Regulators (Lirn’d T---') 
Tacliabue Mf~. Co. C. J. 


Refrigerating Iachines. 
Jewett Refrigerator Co 
Southern State« Supply Co. 

Regulators—Pressure. 

Tagfiabue Mfg. Co.. O. J. 
Tavlor Instrument Co 

Regulators—Temperature. 

(See Temperature Controllers.) 

Regulators (Time). 

Tacliabue Mfg. Co.. C. J 

Reinforcement Bar« for Concrete. 
Corrugated Bar (o 

Repairing (Electrical). 

Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Repairing (Textile Mchry, ete). 
Atlanta Welding Co 
Chattanooga Brazing & Welding 


0. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 

Restaurant Equipment. 

Tewett Refricerator Co 
Reischmann Co 
Wright Co 

Rib Top Cutters. 

General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Ringe Travelers—Steel and Bronse. 
Whitinsville Spining Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Rings—Spinning. 

(See Spinning Rings.) 

Rivets (Belt). 

Crescent Relt Fastener Co, 

Rocker Shaft Bearings. 

(See Bearings.) 

Rolls (Rall Bearing). 
Camnbell Mfg. Co 

Rolls (Calender.) 

Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 

Rolls (Rubber Covered). 
‘merican Wringer Co 


Rolls—Steel. 

Camrbell Mfe. Co 

Sonthern Spindle & Flyer Oe. 
Roofing. 


Asphalt Roofing Co. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
Barrett Co., The 

Conledva & Sons. F. J. 
Wieh-Grade Mfe. Co. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Oe. 
Johnson Paint Co. 
Kirk~atrick Lum. & Timber Oo. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. Ine. 






Wadsworth, Howland & Ce. 
Walraven Co 
Roofing Felt and Pitch. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
Roof and Cement Coating. 
Asphalt Roofing Co. 
Atlanta Gas Light Ce. 
Barrett Co. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., B, I. 
Excello Mfg. Co. 
Hampden Paint & Chemical Oo. 
High-Grade Mfg. Uo. 
Hurst Co 
Johnson Paint Co 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Tropical Paint Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 
Rope—Transmission, 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Oe. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co 
Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 
Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Bte.) 


Rubber Goods. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oe. 
U. 8 Rubber Co. 

Sanitary Products. 
Crane Oo. 
Dail Steel Products Co. 
Hackney Bros. Co. 
Kaustine Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

Sash-Window—Steel. 

Detroit Steel Products Oo. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

Scales. 

American Kron Scale Co. 
Lovingood Co, 

Standard Scale & Supply Oe. 
Torsion Balance Co. 

Scale Preventer (Boiler). 

(See Boiler Feed Water Purifica- 
tion.) 

Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Coe. 

Second Hand Machinery & Sup- 

Plies. 
Atlania Textile Mchry. Co. 
Crymes Mchry & Supply Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Ine. 

Walraven Co 

Sewing Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
be & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 


Shades (Electric Lamp). 
(See Reflectors). 
hafting & Hangers. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Co, 
Seeger Machine Tool Ce. 
S K F Industries. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Valley Iron Works. 
Walraven Co., The 
Shears. 
Roy & Son Co., B. B. 
Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Collins, J. D. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Oo., David 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Ce. 
Shingls (Wood). 

Kirkpatrick Lum. & Timber Co, 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Shipping Room Machinery and 

Supplies. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

American Kron Scale Co. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil] Works. 

Baker, R. & L. Co. 

Bradley Mfg. Co.. A. J. 

Bunn & Co., B. H. 

Collins, J. D. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Elwell-Parker Elec. Oo. 

Hulme, J. 8. 

Keystone Fibre Co. 

Lane & Bro.. W. T. 

Lovingood Co. 

McKinney Mfg. Co. 

Regnas & Co.. J. R. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Scale & Supply Oo. 

Standard Fibre Co. 

Seeger Machine Too! Co. 

Signode System, Inc. 

Torsion Balance Co. 

Walraven Co., The 
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Shower Baths. 
Crane 

Shuttles, 
Brown Co., David 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 

Sinkers. 
Paulus. Chas. B. 

Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Phila. Drying Machine Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 

The 

Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 


Tagliabue Mfz. Co., 0. J. 


Size Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Howard & Bullough, Americas 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 
Skewers. 
Brown Co., David 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Skylights—Steel. 
Detroit Steel Pro ucts Ce. 
Lupton'’s Sons, Co., David 
Slag. 


Birmingham Slag Co 
Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 
plies. 


Butterworth & Sons Ce. H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oe. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Lovingood Co. 

Mossberg Co., Frank 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

by - oy Finishing Machinery Oe., 


e 
Slasher Tape. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 
Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co. 
Sliding Partition Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Slubbers. “ 
Howard & Bullough, 
S8aco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


Soap—tTextile. 
Althouse Chemical Co. 
Aniline Dyes & Chemicals, Ime. 
Arnold, Hoffman &Ce. 
Borne, Scrymser Ov. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Dow Chemical Qo. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., B, L 
Electric Smelting & Alum. ce. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Hemingway & Co., Frank 
Kilpstein & Oo. A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
United Chemical Products Gerp. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Althouse Chemical Co 
Aniline Dyes & Chemicals, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Oo. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Schrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Dow Chemical Oo. 
Durex Chemical Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Ce., B. I. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway & Co., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Moore Oil Refining Co. 
Newpert Chemical Works. 
—_— & Hasslacher Chemical 


United Chemical Products Cerp. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Softeners—Water. 

(See Water Softeners.) 
Solderless Connectors (Frankel.) 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 
Solvents. 

(See Finishing.) 
Spindles. 

Allen Spindle Corp. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Ge. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindles—Ball Bearing. 

Allen Spindle Oorp. 
Spinners, 

Arlington Cotton Mills. 

Arrow Mills, Ine. 

Flint Mfg. Co. 

Gray Mfg. Co. 

Hunter Me. & Comm. Oe. 

Myrtle Mills, Ine. 

Parkdale s, Ine, 








Textile Machinery Engineers 
Always Specify BARBER Spinning Tapes 


When tape drive was first applied to 
cotton frames practically all textile ma 
chinery engineers sought our aid in de 
signing the proper weight and construc- 
tion of tape to get maximum spindle 
speed and maximum service. 

More than 90 of new tape drive 
cotton frames put out in the past five 
years have been started with BARBER 


spinning tapes. 


are acknowledged best the world over. 


They combine the utmost in quality 
materials, quality workmanship, and 
durability. We have a long established 
reputation for integrity and our styles 


set the standard. 


We carry extensive stocks of spinning 
and twisting tapes for all kinds of tex 
tile machinery. A wire to us at our 


expense will bring vou service that is 


We are spinning tape specialists, and 
BARBER Spinning and Twisting Tapes swift and sure, 


Wire us today or write for details. 


=BARBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Spinning Tape Specialists 


LOWELL, MASS. 


ee 
7 ee Re eT 


TP ree 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA’ 


:cONOM 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr C | ANN ARBOR.MICH..U. S.A: 








WE-FU-GO ANDO SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 


WE BUY AND SELL 


PE is 4 NEW AND SECOND HAND 
Soak, Pe ce Set Oe Pale es | TEXTILE MACHINERY 


of Aluminum, Brass, C , Steel 
Gins, Phosphate Screens, Coal , Ventilators, Electrical 
~ Surfacing for Sand ls, Threshing 
Machinery, Grilles (Register 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE General line of machine-shop and woodworking tools, 
metais. All orders handied rush. mill and electrical supplies, road machinery, locomotive 
Send for Metal Sample Plate Circular. 
ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
163 York St. Rochester, N. Y. 


engines, steam engines, boilers, rails, etc. 
Crymee Machinery & Supply Co. 
824 A 





inning Frames. 
ae Machine Co., H. £5. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom b 
Fletcher Works. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper ee. 
Howard & Bullougs. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. oe 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 
Whitinsville ww I 
inning Tape Sp . 
gy Textile Banding Os. 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Spooling ——— 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville ~— & Mfg. @. 
Saco-Lowell ops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Os. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spools & Skewers. 
Brown Co., David 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Ge. 
Sprinkler Tanks. ’ 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Valley Iron Works 
Stamping (Dye Transfer System). 
Kaumagraph Oe. 
Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. } 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Lovingood » 
Regnas & Co., J. R. ; 
Southern Stamp &Stencil Wks. 
Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Ete.) 
Starch & Gums. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Me 
—. 
Steam es. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 
Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Steam.) 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 
Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 
Steel Doors, Window, Partition, 


Ring Oo 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David 
Steel Lockers. 

(Bee Lockers.) 
Stencils & Stencil Pa 
(See Stamps and 
Stencil Brushes. 

(See Marking 


os.) 
Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 
Bradley Mfg. Co. A. J. 
Leviagoed Co. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R 
Southern Stamp &Stencil Wks 
Stop Motion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Storage Batteries. 
Edison Storage Battery Co 
Storage Racks 
(See Shelving) 

Storage Tanks for Oil and Gasoline 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Oo. 
Stra lo 
(See Leather Specialties or Bex 

Strapping.) 

Supplies (General Mill). 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Oo. 
Hulme, J. 8 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Mill Supply Co. of Greenville. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Walraven Co., The 

Switches (Knife-Elec.). 
Crouse-Hinds Co 

Switchboards (Panel). 
Crouse-Hinds Co 

Tables, Chairs, Etc. 
Hill-Standard Oo 
Reischmann Co 
Wricht Co. 

Tachometers. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 

Tag Addressing Machines. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Tallow. 

(See Finishing Materials.) 

Tanks and Tubs. 

Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
= Iron Works & Supply 


Permatit Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 

be my Finishing Machinery Oc. 
e 


teneils.) 


Pots and Brush 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 
Tapes and Braids. 
"Senerieae Textile Banding Oe., 
Inc. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Brothers. 
Tape Looms—Cotton. 

Fletcher Warks. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 


er. 
Lovingood Ce. 
Regnas & Uo., J. R. 

T Making Machines. 

“Taco Bandage and Tape Mach.) 

Telephones (Calling System.) 
Carter Elec. Oo. 

Dixie Elec. Equip. Co 

Temperature Controllers. 

Oarrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Oo., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Temples. 

Draper Corporation. 

Teiring Machines. 
Collina, J. D. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Oo., 

Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., 
Textile Finishing Mach. Oe. 

Textile Machinery. 

(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 

Theatre Equipment. 

Lucas Theatre Supply Co. 
Rothacker Film Mfg. Oo. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Thermometers—All Kinds. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Thin Place Preventers. 

Draper Corporation. 

Thread Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Oo., The I. B. 

Ties (Baling). 

(See Bale Ties.) 

Time Clocks. 

International Time Recorder Ce 

Tires—Auto and Truck. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oe. 
U. 8. Rubb-r Co. 

Toilets. 

Crane Oo. 

Dail Steel Products Co, 
Kaustine Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oe. 
Vogel Oo., Jos. A. 

Tools (All Kinds.) 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Jones Mchry. Corp. 

Pasco Tool Co. 

Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Walraven Co., The 

Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 

Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 
Baker R. &. L. Oe. 

Collins, J. D. 
Elwell Parker Elec. Ce. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 

Transmission— Power. 

(See Power Transmission Ma 
chinery.) 

Transfer Points. 

Adams Co., Geo. H. 

Traps—Return Steam. 

American Blower Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Oe. 

Trucks—Anto. 

Baker, R. & L. Co. 
Corbitt Motor Truck Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Triangle Motor Truck Oo. 
White Oo., The 

White Hickory Motor Corp. 

Trucks, Canvas. 

Lane & Bro., W. T. 

Trucks—Electric—Inter 
Baker. R..& L. Co. 
Collins, J D. 
Elwell-Parker Electrie Ge. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 


Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 
Collins, J. D. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Ce. 
Hulme, J. 8 
Lovingood Ce. 
McKinney Mfg. Co. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 

Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Bite. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Oe. 

Tubes (Cloth). 

Diamond State Fibre Qe, 

Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmera Mfg. Oe. 
General “Electr'- 
Westinghouse Eit. & Mfg. Oe. 
sting Machinery. 

Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Qe. 


J. R. 
The 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Tying Machine (Package, etc.). 
Bunn & Co. B. H 
Uv 
Urane Oo. 
Dail Steet Products Co. 
Kundle-Spence Mfg. Oe. 
Vogel Oo., Jos. A. 
Unions—Bronze. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Angle, Globe 
Crane Oo. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—aAnti-Acid. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Ce. 

Valves—Blow-Of. 
Crane Oo. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves—Check. 
Crane Co 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Gate. 
Crane Oo. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Oe. 
Valves—Pop-Safety. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Ce. 
Valve Discs. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ce. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Varnishes. 
Barrett Oo. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., B. I. 
Hampden Paint & Chem. Co. 
Hurst Co 
Johnson Paint Co 
Peaslee Gaulbert Co., 
Tropical Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Blower Ce. 
Carlyle & Gale Oo. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Eiectrie le 
New York Blower Co. 
Parks Cramer Oe. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Tolhurst Mch. Co. 
Vises and Benches. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Village Architects and Designers. 
Aladdin Co., The 
Draper, E. 8. 
Lockwood Greene & Co. 
Sirrine. J. E. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. O. 
Village Houses. 
Aladdin Co., The 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. O. 
Wagon and Car Unloaders. 
Portable Machinery Oo. 
Warehouse Door Hardware. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines. 
Cocker Machine & Fdy. Oe. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mossberg Co.. Frank 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Washers—Cloth, 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co, 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Ce. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Oe. 
Washers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Washers—Eubber. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Waste Dealers. ° 
Internation] Cotton Products Co. 
Valley Waste Mills. 
Waste Balers. 
(See Baling Presses.) 
Waste Machinery—Cotton. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Whitin Machine Oe. 
Watchman Clocks. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 
Water Coolers (Fountain). 
Central Brass Mfg. Oo. 
Crane b 
Jewett Refrigerator Co. 
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and Oross. 


Ine. 
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Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. 

Southern States Supply Co. 
Water Columns. 

Lunkenheimer Oe. 
Water Softeners. 

Permutit Co. 

Refinite Co. 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wa, B. 
Water Towers. 

(See Tanks and Tewers.) 
Waterproofing Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Seas Ce 

Textile Finishing Machinery Us 

The 

Weaving. 

(See Yarn Manufacterers.) 
Welding Apparatus—Electrie Are. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oc 


Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 
Oxy-Acetylene. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Oo 
Linde Air Products Oo. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Ww. 
Southern Welding Co. 
Standard Gas Products Oo. 
Waterhouse Welding Co 
Welding—Job. 
Chattanooga Brazing & Welding 
Southern Welding Co. 
Southern Welding & Mch. Go 
Standard Gas Products Oe. 
Waterhouse Welding Co 
Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architeets.) 


Welfare Equipment. 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Industrial Welfare Builders. 
Lucas Theatre Supply Oe. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred. 
Reischmann Oo. 
Rothacker Film Oo. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Oe. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 
Wright Co. 
Wheels—Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Ge. 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Oo. 
Wheel Puller. 
Greb Co.. Ine, 
Whistles—Steam. 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, Americas 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ge. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Windows—Steel. 
Detroit Steel Products Oo. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Wires (Drop). 
(See Drop Wires.) 
Wiring—Electrical. 
(See Electrical Oontracters.) 


ood. 
(See Lumber.) 
Wood Preserver. 
Atlanta Gas Light Ce. 
Barrett Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oe., B. I. 
Gulf States Creosoting Oo. 
Hurst Co. 
Johnson Paint Co. 
Peaslee Gaulbert Co., 
Tropical Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys.) 
Woodworkers Benches and Vises. 
Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Oo. 
Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Ge. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery G@e. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sareent’s Sons Corp., 0. @. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Stafford OCo., The 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ge. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wrenches. 
Lane Unique Tool Oo., Will B. 
Wringers (Power). 
American Wringer Co 
Yarn Mannf: 
American Processing Ca, 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
D’Olier & Oo., Franklin 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Piorsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Oo. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Oo. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills. Ine 
Yarn Dealers & Com. Merchants. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Oloth 
Commission Merchants and 


Ine. 


esters. 
Scott & Henry Os., k. 
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The Reischmann Installation 
Julius Kayser & Co.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Women’s Silk Wear 

Manufacturers of 


TABLES—CHAIRS—STOOLS and 
Special Furniture Equipment 
for 


LUNCH ROOMS, CAFETERIAS, FACTORY, 
Shop, Office, Reading and Rest Rooms 


Among the many firms equipped by us: 
National Biscuit Co. Packard Motor Car Co. 
American Ever Ready American Tobacco Co. 
57 Years’ Experience Back of our Product 
Send for Catalog No. 193 or call at our showrooms 


THE REISCHMANN COMPANY 
\ 16 East 32nd Street 


New York City 


aoe SCOOP CONVEYOR 


FOR STORING «*> RECLAIMING, 
», OR ZOOO USERS joading anc UNLOADING 
CARS, TRUCKS «0 WAGONS 


DOES THE WORK OF 
FROM 6 TO I2 MEN 


AND KEEPS EQUIPMENT MOVING 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


PORTABLE MACHINERY CO.PASSAIC NJ. 


KIRK PATRICK’S 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


WILL LAST INDEFINITELY 


They are clean, handsome and economical. The ideal 
Roofing material. 


Better than Pine, Cypress or Composition Shingles. 
Prompt Deliveries—ANy Quantity— 
From Memphis or Birmingham Stock. 


KIRKPATRICK LUMBER & TIMBER CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


COTTON 


Eagle Renewed Tungsten 
Lamps 


are RECOMMENDED for 
all Installations 


First—W here 
MEDIUM or LOW PRICED lamps 
are used. 
Second- W here 
Lamps of POORER EFFICIENCY 
than TUNGSTEN are installed. 
Third—W here 
Conditions of service make the 
INITIAL COST the LARGE ITEM 
to be considered. 





Boston-Economy Lamp Division 
_ National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 


43 Hospital St. Providence, R. I. 


| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


TEXTILE WINDING MACHINES — 
| . SEESONA) 


High speed, interchangeable 
parts and adaptability for 
diversified work, make 


“UNIVERSAL” 
WINDERS 


the most economical. 


Frederick Jackson, 


SOUTHERN AGENT, 


Box 523, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Abertt onst tion O ; D'Olier w Co., Franklin 602' Kali Mfg. Oo. .......- .- 284 Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Acme ; Dail Steel Products Co. ... Kaumagraph Co S a 0 Saco-Lowell Shops 

Adams, Geo. H ; Dairy & Farm Supply Co.. : Kaustine Co <<a Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
W. .. . Keever Starch ,Co 240 Scaife & Sons Co, Wm. B 


Adams-Bagna ectri ) Davis, Roger 
Products C Keystone Fibre Co . +x te Oe Schaum & Uhlinger 


Aladdin Co The . Detroit Steel 
Aldrich Machine Works 4 Diamond State Fibre Co... Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber Schofield & Sons Co., J. 8 
Allen Spindle Corp es 245 Dixie Electric Equipment Co..‘ Co. .. ees 295 Schofield Co., Wm 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co..... 27 Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph Klipstein & Oo., Maal ha ia 239 Scott & Co., Henry L 
Aithease Ohemical Co... .- ‘3 Dobbins Soap Mfg. Oo...... Scott & Williams 
pueen see Eng’g Oo Ladew Co., Inc., Edw 43 Seeger Machine Tool 


American Blower Co ap: . 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co.. .276 Donaghey & Oo., P. J... coe GS Lane & Co., J. H......+++--- Shambow Shuttle Co. 
American Kron Scale Co ‘ Dow Chemical Co . Lane & Bro., W. T. . oe Sherwood Mfg. Co 

rice at dry Mchr Ox 4 Tri 7. ‘ , : = 
American Laundr Mi hry ras Draper Corporation é Lane Unique Tool Co Signode System, 
American Machine Co., H. & B , I & Oo G.I o7 ‘ rs 
american Moistening Oo ie ‘a ( semon ¢ o., UV & Sirrine, J. E. 
American Processing Co 2 Dufur & Oo RAs Lewis, John D. ... err S K F Industries 
Americar Scrubbing Equipment Du Pont de Nemours & . Linde Air Products ito a P Smith & Furbush Mech. 


Co 82 I . ‘ » ~ 
American Supply Co ‘ : E. I 236 sink-Belt Co ‘ Southern Cotton Yarn Co, 


Dodge Sales & 


Draper, E 


American Textile Banding (¢ Eco Clock Co sownen,, Sone &_Oo......2! Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 
sombard Iron Works .. 286 Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Ine 
American Wringer Co. .. 24° Lovingood Co., The ie : : 
. ; Co -+++++293 Lowell Orayon Co Se Sovthern Stamp & Stencil Co. 


Anchor Post Iron Works Economy Baler 
Aniline Dyes & Chemicals, Inc Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co.....27 Lucas Theatre Supply Co.....2! Southern States Supply Co... 


? " ‘4 . ime Co 7 $ .) 
Arabol Mfg. Co Lunkenheimer Co - Southern Theatre Equip. Co 


edis 8 ge Battery C iz “ . , 

Arlington Gotton Mills Edison torage attery o 4 Lupton Sons Co., David... F ; ; 

Arnold. Hoffman & Oo.. Inc...{ Electric Smelting & Aluminum Southern Welding & Mach. Co 
Co ose. Stafford Co., The 


Arrow Mills, Inc. nt seeee ‘ ‘ 
Asphalt Roofing Products Oo Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. ...225 McKinney ‘Mfc. » ~ 3% Standard Fibre Co 


Atlanta N r Jank 9 » > oo P . : 
Atl cle —__ _— ' “92 Elwell-Parker Electric Co aes McNaughton Mfg. Co. .......2§ Standard Gas Products Co 
- Emmons Loom Harness Oo.. Manufacturers Equip, & Eng’g Standard Pressed Steel Co 


Atlanta Gas Light Co ; y 0 
Atlanta Rubber Stam Ste Erdle Perforating Co. ......29 ro. .* + 3 Q “ale & S y 
“ p & es —— & Medart Mfg. Co., F cose BOB Standard Scale & Supply 


mA, _. se TS, es 2 Ernst & Ernst . seve eees 5D Mestow Machine Oc. .......622 Stanley Belting Corp......-- 
Atlas Electric Devices Co 23: Excello Mfg. Co. .... mu 8 Go,’ EA... cc08 237 Steel Heddle Mfg. 
. Mill Supply Oo. of Greenville. 268 Sturtvant Co., B. 
ee el Millers Indemnity Underwriters598 - ok gy —- 

Baker, R. & L. Co... 2 Felton & Sons Co., 8. A.....- pe meg meee Se ons yg Reet sup 
BarberColman Co : jaan Felton Brush OCo., D. D...... 7% Meere Oil & Refining < > ne ae 
Barber Mfg. Co 9! Ferguson Co., John W.. Naa Meechend Mfg. Co pies ae * 960 
Barrell Co., Wm. ; Firsching Co., J. A...... 6 Morse Chain “Oo oC eB Re 289 
Barrett Co.. The : ; First National Bank of Boston ‘ Mossberg Co Prank eet? Taylor Co., Halsey W 
Beckley Perforating © sian Flexible Steel Lacing Co..... 4! Multiple Biectale Products Oo..275 Terrell Machine Co. 
ie a oS ape Fletcher Works ..... a Mert, ‘Mille ¥c ‘ “973. ‘Texas Co. 
Benjamin Electric Co 3 Flint Mfg. Oo. . Pro r a to Textile Banking Co., 
H. A . .2 Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

Thomas Co., 
25 Tolhurst Machine Works 

Toomey, Frank, Ine 
Torsion Balance Co. cee 
Triangle Motor Truck Co. 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Birmingham Slag Co. .. ‘ 56 Florsheim 
Borne, Scrymser Co 23 Frederick Disinfectant Co.... Nashville Hardward Flooring 
Bosson & Lane and 25: Co 7 ‘ vA pit 2 
Boston Economy I amp Diy 295 Nat.onal Aniline & Chemical 
Bradley, Mfg. Co 4. J } Gallard-Henning Mfg } |. Co 99 contavee es OOO 
Bridge & Co Ltd., David .. Garland Mfg. Co dd National Bank of Commerce 
Brinton Oo.. H (nce General Electric Co in New York ....... ..284 Tropical Paint & Oil Co 
Brown Co. David .246 General Machine Works . 6 National Marking Machine Co. 23 Turner ©o., J. Spencer. 
Brur swick-Balke-Collender Co Georgia Railroad 28 National Shawmut Bank 261 Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. © 
apes Electric Co 2 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co : New Departure Mfg. Co 604 
unn & Co., B. H ; Grasselli Chemical Co re 2 New York & N. J. Lub. Co 47 
Butterworth & Sons Co... H. W Graton & Knight Mfg. Co i New York Blower Co ‘ oaaee 
Mfe. Co . FS j Newport Chemical Co o%4 


United Chemical Products Corp 
Gray Universal Winding 
Greb Co U. S. Ball Bearing Co 
! Greenville Spool Mfg sa U. 8. Rubber Co 
Campbell Mfg. Co Gulf States Creosoting Oxweld Acetylene Co, 
yee Johnson Mch. Oo 290 Valley Iron Works 
artiave & Gale Co : ‘ Vi Waste Mills 
( Hackney Bros e Packard Motor Car a= . vow nd sane o i 
( Hampden Paint & Chem. Oo.. .2! Baimer Co. 1. & 6 248 vonah’ Ge .. bees 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. .... Parks-Cramer Co oge 0., JOS. A. 
Hightower Rox & Tank Co Pasco Tool Co Saat: 
Hill-Standard Co vr Paulus, Uhas. B.. ge 62 : 

ing Co tee GO .. og. c wide oaks : Parkdsle Mille, Inc. . OT} W etowere, Howland & 
Chicaco Watchman's Clocks Howard & Bullough Mch. Co Pease. Gee... Bes ov.cices a de 

Works Hulme, J. 8 ‘ Peaslee-Gaubert Co ' . Walraven Oo., cee eee 

, } ) . . 7 Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
Hunter Mfg. & Comn. Co Permutit Co t 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc.... Phila. Textile Mchry. © . Want Ads. .. eee 
Hurst Co.. The 3 Phila. Deving “Mchry Op an Warren Soap Mfg, Ne 5 ae 
’ wy “ — * ‘ Wate se Weldi >) 9 

Oollins, J. D > Hyatt Roller Bearing ( o 7 Portable Mchry. Co... "295 eae Psa, Meal ‘es —_ 
Commercial Acetylene Supply », 8 and § Portland Cement Asso : ;. 6 Weimar Bros on 
. Co é : . ‘ . Prest O-Lite R. o., Ine bs fe Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
wWoledge & Sons. F. J 26 Imperial Electric Co : Proctor & Schwartz, Inc.. “ Co 10, 11 and 1} 
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yarn to open perfectly at the lease. 


100 William Street, 





Jones Machinery Corporation 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Large stock of New and Used Apparatus of all kinds, 
for immediate shipment. 


MOTORS, GENERATORS, COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, 
MACHINE TOOLS, WOOD-WORKING AND 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES. 


Also a Well Equipped Repair Shop 
for all kinde of Electrical Repairs. 


: Wheelsa or ‘iaadiane ‘aun 
Off Quick and Clean 


pulleys, te. 
Strong, simple and trouble-proof. Ad- 
tly and locks im any 
poal 1 t 18/7. 

Rent on 10 days’ trial, and if it doesn’t 
prove indispensable, your money will be 
we Write oie for bulletin and 
prices. 


THE GREBCO. 81 State si. Boston, Mas 


Sectional 
Feature 
That Saves 
Repair 
Expense 


— 

70 per cent of the textile mills the design of the McNaughton 
are ustng McNaughton Sectional Grate assures long life and 
Shaking Grates! WHY? There complete combustion with less 
must be good reasons why they coal. Then the sectional shaking 
throw out other grates and in construction assures less labor in 
stall McNaughtons. firing and a big saving in re 


pair expense, not to speak of the 
And there ARE reasons—good savings effected by preventing 
reasons—the first of which is that 


shut-downs, 
Write today for full data. 


McNAUGHTON MFG. CO. Maryville, Tenn.Y 


McNAUGHTON GRATES 


COTTON 


ARABOL SIZING TALLOW @ 


This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts of cotton yarns. 
absolutely assure you it will produce any amount of softening desired. 
this it will prevent any sticking of the yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 
On light pick goods it can be used alone, however, 


we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 
To be used on either white or colored goods. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 


In addition to 


New York City 


Baker Industrial Trucks <2 Tractors 


Baker Industrial Tractar 

Aauling 60 bales of cotton 

on 72 trailers i we 
ee 2 de ahi 
Be aa oe 


TRe BAKER R&I COMPANY~ CLEVELAND, OHTO, 
ORIGINATORS OF 


JeBAKER SYSTEM INDUSTRIAL TRANSPORTATION 


Schofield Patent Automatic ? 
Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Woel, Cotten, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schoheld” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


» etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Industrial Welfare Engineers 


By a series of pamphlets and other literature, 
we create a desire among your employees for a 
welfare mstitution. 

Prepare a welfare program and install every- 
thing from playgrounds up—and keep the interest 
alive. 

By our plan, your welfare will be self-sus- 
taining. 


Industrial Welfare Builders 
46-50 W. Alabama St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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ns) FO 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


MAIN OF FICE »»oWORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE.R.,|. 30 CHURCH ST. 


Your Enquiries Solicited for 


MACHINERY 


of/All Kinds and Types for Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying 
Mercerizing and Finishing 
Piece Goods and Warps 


Our Specialties Are 


Upright and Horizontal Dryers, Warp Mercerizing Machines, Singers, 
Kiers, Washers, Squeezers, Scutchers, Dye Jiggs, Mangles, Calenders, 
Tenters, Color and Size Kettles, Warp Dyeing Machinery, Elastic Web 
and Narrow Fabric Finishing Machinery, and Calender Rolls of Cotton, 
Husk, Paper and Patent Combination. 


WARP MERCERIZING 
MACHINE 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR COMPLETE PLANTS AND SPECIAL MACHINERY. 











June, 1920. COTTON 


ght tres? 
Prevent Them| 


Eradicate the cause of fires in textile mills and there 
will be no disastrous resu/ts to deal with. 
Cut No.224 


Eliminate the fire menace that lurks in unprotected ncut, OE Porta 
oils and volatile liquids. Replace this hazard with ‘canine | lubricating 
the safety of Wayne Storage (approved by the Under- —s 


writers’ Laboratories, Inc.) 


Then fire can’t get to your liquids. Combustion will 
be impossible. There will be no drippage, no soaked 
floors to feed the flames. Your insurance costs will 


be lower. 


In addition Wayne Storage increases profits. It is 
proof against evaporation, waste and dirt; dispenses ‘Cut No. 71 
liquids where you want them in the quantities desired; ero owas 
precisely measures and records; increases efficiency and 


production. 


Tomorrow may be too late. Write today for Bulletins 


Nos. 278C, 224C, 71C and 65C. 


REG. US 5 
Cut No. 65 
an First floor lubricating 
TRADE MARK oil battery. 
4 : & 
A = { 


niles Storag 
Systems 


WAYNE OIL TANK & PUMP CO. 


734 Canal Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A national organization with offices in thirty-four cities. Repre- 


sentatives everywhere. Repair stocks and service at your command. 


PUMPS Hand and Power, vic ) E Filtering, Circulating Oil-Burning Metal Melting, Forging and 
Measuring and Non-Measuring Steel Storage on ‘ee Systems Systems Heat Treating FURNACES 









COTTON 


COLORS 





















NATIONAL COLORS ARE NATIONAL ASSETS 


Each succeeding month sees additions 
to the extensive line of dyes produced 
in the Research and Manufacturing 
Laboratories of the 





NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Each new dye brings nearer the time 
when the TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
of America will have at their com- 
mand as full a supply of dyes, fast and 
brilliant, as they have ever known. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Akron Charlotte Cincinnati Philadelphia Montreal 
Boston Chicago Hartford Providence 6 
Milwaukee 





Southern Office and Warehouse: 236 West First St., Charlotte, N. C. 





